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A IEEE STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



IT was about half-past nine o'clock on 
I a chill evening in the early autumn. 
I Sydney Lennard was tired, body and 
' spirit. His neires bad been shaken by 
a somewhat dehcate ease of operation. His self- 
control never failed, but the natural quickness of 
sympathy which stood him in such good stead 
when it was necessaiy to divine the causes of any 
change in a patient's condition, rendered the task 
of self-control difficult when he was called upon 
to inflict pain. The effort rose with the difficulty, 
but it told aiWrwards. He was leaning back in 
his chair, not much inclined for conversation. 
His mother and eldest sister, ever observant of 
bis smallest needs and wishes, were murmuring 
small talk to each other under their breath at the 
tea-table; Jessy, the youngest, who was gene- 
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raUy aUowed to take Kberties with everytody in 
! the house except her mother^ was carrying his 
tea-cup to him, with an air of unusual caution 
and respect, when a rattling knock at the door 
made the whole party start. It seemed to make 
the sober old factotum in the kitchen start too, 
for she answered the summons herself, instead 
of leaving that duiy to be performed by the boy 
in buttons, on whom the external dignity of Mr. 
Lennard^s menage was supposed to depend. 
She afterwards came up stairs with a rush, 
and announced breathlessly, as she broke into 
the drawing-room, " Sir ! a telegram V' 

Telegrams were not quite such every-day oc- 
currences then as they have since become, and 
Mr. Lennard's professional name was not so 
widely known as to make it natural for him to 
expect a summons in such a guise. Still, as the 
family was more than usually alone in the world, 
and as there was no private source from which 
they could receive news of sufficient importance 
to be communicated in such a manner, they at 
once concluded that it must be a professional 
message. And so it proved. These were the 
words which the young man read, first to him- 
self, afterwards to his companions : — 

"15, George Street, Northborough. Prom 
Mrs. Jermyn. She is worse, and if you do Aot 
come instantly, will die before you see her. A 
telegram was sent yesterday;" 
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This was puzzling. The name of Jermyn was 
unknown to Sydney Lennard. At Northborough, 
a large manofacturiug town^ eight hours dis- 
tant from London by rail^ he had never been 
in his life^ and the previous telegram alluded to 
had not been received. They stood and looked 
at each other. 

'^ There must be some private channel which 
we cannot gness^^^ said the mother rapidly^ after 
a moment's thought. She had no difficulty in 
beliering that her son's fame waa likely to spread 
through private unguessed channels. ^^It is 
clearly a case of hfe and death. You will have 
time to catch the last North train.'' 

" Mrs. Jermyn !" repeated Sydney, half incre- 
dulously. ^^ Quite unknown to me. However, 
there is but one possible explanation. How un- 
fortunate that the earlier telegram should not 
have arrived ; there must be gross neglect some- 
where. I dare say it will come with a great 
esclandre as soon as I am off." 

'^ Nothing is ever arranged as it ought to be/' 
said the eldest sister, decisively. 

The statement was broad, and was possibly 
occasioned in part by certain untoward circum- 
stances which had occurred at a dance a few 
evenings before, since which it had been observed 
that Miss Emily Lennard had become rather stem 
and philosophical in her views of life. Sydney 
did not precisely understand the matter, though 
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Jessy had confided to him, in very plaintive tones, 
that Mr. Eversham had only danced once with 
Emily, and Emily liad been near him several 
times during the evening, and he miLst have seen 
that she was disengaged. 

Jessy, who had slipped oat of the room, came 
back with her brother's great-coat and gloves. 
She always did what was wanted a little sooner 
than it was expected of her, and she was conse- 
quently a great comfort in a family circle, though 
she unconsciously inflicted many a pang of self- 
reproach on those whose wishes were as friendly 
as her own, but who were less happily constituted 
for seeing and doing. Sydney hastily swallowed 
his tea, ascertained that he had money enough in 
his purse to provide for all contingencies, and 
started for the Northern Station, promising to 
telegraph for his portmanteau if he found that he 
was likely to be detained. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during his 
journey, till chilled and weary he shook himself 
out of an uneasy doze, when the train stopped at 
Northborough, at a quarter past six on a grey, 
windy morning. As he jumped out, he caught 
sight of a woman's face wearing an indescribable 
expression of waiting and anxiety. She was 
dressed like a respectable servant, and she went 
up to the guard as soon as his foot was on the 
platform, and addressed him in a low hurried 
voice. He at once repeated her question, with 
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that peculiar railway shout which seems to have 
been invented for the express purpose of making 
the names of persons and places unintelligible to 
the world at large. 

'^ Any gentleman here for Mrs. Jer — ^myn !'' 
cried he. '^ Mr. Senna here for Mrs. Jer — ^myn !'' 

^^ Here, here !" exclaimed Sydney. 

The woman .tamed and looked at him ques- 
tioningly. 

'^ I received a telegram last night, and started 
immediately/^ continued he. ^^ Is she alive V 

*' Yes, sir ; at least she was half an hour since. 
But it's as much as you can say, and I hardly 
know by this time. We expected you yesterday. 
If you please, Til show you the way.'' 

Sydney followed her through that most cheer- 
less and repulsive of all scenes — ^a large manu- 
facturing town in the early morning-time. The 
mills were already at work, and the new smoke 
of to-day was beginning to add itself to the 
dense disgusting cloud of yesterday. It was 
mixed with that kind of mist which Hes like 
silver among hills, and breaks into diamond 
drops upon the leaves of trees, but which here 
blended imperceptibly with the thick and tawny 
atmosphere, and only revealed its presence by the 
cold wet black stain which it inflicted upon 
cheeks and dress as you advanced through it. 
A faint foul odour issued from all doorways, and 
penetrated all streets. It was worst, as Sydney 
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afterwards found, in the church, where it was re- 
newed in such concentrated strength every Sun- 
day, that no amount of week-day cleansing availed 
to purify the place. The guide walked first, 
holding her dress up carefally, well knowing that 
nothing which touched it could be clean. She 
stopped, in a second-rate street, at a lai*ge gene- 
ral dealers shop. Straw was laid down upon 
the road before it, and there was a private door 
with a muffled knocker. Sydney could not help 
thinking, as he looked up at the windows and 
saw what scanty accommodation for lodgers the 
house presented, that it was strange that people 
who lived in such a place could aflford to send to 
London for a doctor. He was conducted up 
stairs into a small sitting-room looking to the 
street, and there the maid left him, with an 
assurance that she would send Miss Eva to him 
in a few minutes. 

He sat down upon the horsehair sofa and 
looked about him. There was not much in the 
room to occupy his attention. Five or six repeti- 
tions of the monstrous pattern of a flaming 
painted drugget covered the floor, and produced 
an immediate impression of vulgarity and incom- 
pleteness which no arrangement of furniture or 
decorations could possibly modify. The walls 
sympathized with the carpet, and the oil-cloth 
cover upon the table sympathized with the walls. 
You could not help supposing, that the same mind 
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had designed them all ; and the idea of the de- 
signer thus suggested to you became so vivid and 
so unpleasant^ that it would have been difficult to 
settle yourself to any satisfactory occupation while 
you were under its influence. Against one wall 
hung a large old copperplate, representing the legs 
of a number of horses kicking violently in acknow- 
ledgment of the conversion of St. Paul, flanked by 
two ghastly landscapes, sketched in some world 
where colour is a sin, and light and shade exist 
not. There was a sideboard in a recess by the 
fire-place, and upon it stood a couple of empty 
decanters, a tea-caddy, a table lamp, and a pepper- 
castor; the corresponding recess on the other 
side contained a few shelves with books. 

Sydney Lennard was not a man given to ana* 
lyzing his impressions ; he had not one artistic 
particle in his whole organization. But he was 
capable of receiving a strong general sense of 
comfort or discomfort from outward circumstances, 
even when they did not afiect him physically ; 
he was a close observer of facts ; and he had a 
very kind heart. The result of his present ob- 
servations was a strong general sense of discom- 
fort, intensified by the thought, ^^ This must be a 
wretched place to be ill in V^ Minutes passed on 
and ^^ Miss Eva " did not make her appearance. 
Was there nothing else for him to discover ? Yes. 
In the window a flower-pot containing a beautiful 
Cape jessamine just coming into bloom, and on the 
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table beside the flower-pot a pair of sboes — the 
tiniest daintiest prettiest things that ever were 
seen. You could not tax the owner of such a pair 
of shoes with untidiness^ though she had left them 
on a table in the Queen^s drawing-room. There 
was something in the shoes and the flower so in- 
consistent with the aspect of the things about 
them^ that Lennard^s curiosity was stirred^ and he 
rose to make a closer inspection. He looked first 
at the books ; the catalogue rather surprised 
him. All Scott^s and Byron's poems — old copies^ 
but handsomely bound; a Tennyson dropping 
from its well-worn cover; a stray volume of 
Ruskin, Corinne, Delphine, Consuelo; two vo- 
lumes of Goethe, Keble's '^ Christian Year/' and 
about half a dozen modem religious biographies 
and sermons, the titles of which showed plainly 
that they belonged to the school which used to be 
called Methodistical. 

The owner of these shoes, thought Sydney, 
must have rather an oddly-furnished mind. There 
was one book with no title on its back, and he 
drew it from its place and examined it. It was 
a complete edition of '' Shelley,'' in one volume, 
abundantly thumbed, and smelling strongly of 
tobacco. '^ Humph!" said Sydney to himself, 
" this, I suppose, is Mr. Jermyn's." He opened 
it. The fly-leaf had been torn out, and there 
were other curious marks of* violence about the 
book. It seemed to have narrowly escaped being 
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* 

turned, for iihe edges of the leaves were singed, 
and one comer was actually destroyed through the 
whole thickness of the pages. It seemed, too, as if 
some one had impatiently torn across a whole hand- 
ful of pages, for there was an irregular transverse 
rent running through at least fifty, which had in 
each instance been carefully mended by gumming 
strips of net on both sides of the leaf. Sydney 
had the book in his hand, and was indulging idle 
conjectures about the vicissitudes which it had 
undergone, when the door opened behind him, 
and he turned round to receive the expected 
Miss Eva. 

A Very young lady entered ; she could hardly 
be more than sixteen. She had an immense 
quantity of fair hair, drawn quite off her face, 
and massed together at the back of her head ; 
large hazel eyes, with dark eyebrows, and per- 
fectly regular features. She was short, and 
delicately formed, but scarcely of such fairy pro- 
portions as to pass for the owner of the shoes. 
She had a restless, anxious, weary expression ; 
a little flush on the cheek — a little nervous trem- 
bling about the mouth ; she showed plainly that 
she had been watching all night, and that her 
heart was sore and heavy. Before Sydney could 
speak, she addressed him in a harsh, abrupt 
manner, which he attributed to the excitement 
and distress under which she evidently laboured. 

" She is asleep, and you can^t see her.^' 
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'^ Asleep I I hope that is a sign of improve- 
ment. How long has she been ill V* 

^^ Ho'v^ long !''' repeated the girl, in the same 
sharp, cold voice; ^'what does that signify? 
She is dying — ^is not that enough for you? — 
dying/' 

The Doctor felt unspeakable pity for this 
poor child, whose mental strength seemed to be 
giving way under a strain which ought not to 
have been imposed upon one so young. He went 
up to her, and spoke as cheeringly as he could. 

'' Let us hope better things ; sleep always 
promises well. You are worn out with nursing, 
and are not a good judge. Tell me a little of 
this illness before I see her. Was it a fever V* 

^' Fever — ^nonsense!" cried she, striking her 
foot impatiently on the ground. '^Will you 
come in and look at her while she is asleep? 
Tou can stand where she won't see you.'' 

He agreed ; but as he was preparing to fol- 
low her upstairs he could not help saying a word 
to her about herself. 

^^ I must be allowed to tell you, that I think 
you need to be prescribed for," said he, plea- 
santly. ^^ Will you let me feel your pulse ?" 

He stretched out his hand to grasp her slender 
wrist, but she started back, put both her hands 
behind her, and exclaimed, with an indescribable 
accent of scorn — almost of fury — *' Don't touch 
me!" 
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Leimard began to suspect that her mind was 
disturbed. There was something wild in her 
look-«-sGmething inexplicable in her whole bear- 
ing — which quite justified the suspicion. Invo- 
luntarily he glanced at the book which he held in 
his hand^ and wondered whether he saw in it the 
traces of some fit of insane violence. Her eye 
followed his. 

" Oh ! you have reclaimed your property/* 
said she, in a bitter voice. ^^ There is nothing 
else of yours in the house, and that should not 
have been here, if I could have helped it.*' 

She turned as she spoke, and ran quickly 
upstairs. He followed, now fully convinced that 
she was insane, and wondering whether she was 
the patient for whom he had been summoned, 
and whether this singular tete-a-tete had been the 
only mode in which those about her could induce 
her to tolerate his presence. She opened a bed- 
room door, and went in, beckoning to him to 
follow. A screen had been placed across the 
entrance, and the two stood on the outer side of 
it, so as not to be visible to any person within 
the room. In one of the compartments of the 
screen was a small hole, covered with a piece of 
transparent muslin. Eva, without looking through 
this aperture herself, motioned to her companion 
to do BO, and he obeyed. 



CHAPTER II. 




THE PATIENT. 

jHE bed was opposite to the door, and 
tlie curtains were drawn up. On the 
pillow lay a beautiful, but sadly wasted 
young face, with the eyes closed. There 
was a strong resemblance to Eva,but perhaps even 
a greater amount of beauty. An edge of blonde 
hair was just visible below the white cap, but the 
eyebrows, and the long lashes which rested upon 
the thin cheeks, were dark chestnut. The lady's 
sleep was profound, but the breathing was quick 
and uneasy, and the hollowed cheeks showed 
each a small patch of feverish scarlet. She was 
not the only tenant of the bed. There was a tiny 
head beside her, and the curve of a pink baby- 
cheek just peeped above the coverlet. 

'' When was it bom ?" whispered Sydney. 

'' More than three weeks ago.'' 

''And when did any dangerous symptoms 
show themselves ?" 

Eva gave him another indignant look, and 
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merely answered, '' I don't know how you can 
bear to see it V^ 

At this moment the sleeper stirred, and 
half opened her eyes. 

'^ On no account show yourself till the doctor 
comes/' whispered Eva hastily, as she slipped 
ont of the covert of the screen and left Lennard 
utterly mystified, but a&aid to disobey her. 
Never was such transformation seen in the ex- 
pression of a face as in hers when she approached 
the bed-side. Its ineffable tenderness brought 
tears to one's eyes. She stooped over the invalid 
and fondled and kissed her. ''Did you want 
anything, darling V she asked, in soft musical 
tones. 

*' No ; I think not. Is he come, Eva?" 

''It is not possible yet, dearest; but I am 
sure he loill come.'' 

" Not possible !" cried the sick girl, making 
a feeble effort to raise herself. " How do you 
know? You have heard; you are keeping 
something from me ; there has been an accident ; 
tell me quick, what is it ? Is he hurt ? Is he 
kiUed r' 

The excessive rapidity with which she poured 
out these words contrasted painfully with the 
helplessness of her faint attempts to move, and 
effectually prevented her from hearing any 
answer. Eva, bending down till the two faces 
touched, murmured to her for some time ; but 
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Sydney could only hear the low, soft inarticu- 
late sound. Apparently she succeeded in soothing 
her patient, whose next accents were calmer and 
more natural. 

^^ I had such a pleasant sleep, Eva ; I think I 
am better.^' 

'^ I am sure you are better, darling ; you don^t 
know how nice you lookj quite like yourself 
again.^^ 

^' Oh ! I am so glad I look nice. Do you think 
I might take my cap off before — ^before ^^ 

^^ No, no,^^ cried Eva, quickly, " we must run 
no risks. Now, lie quiet, and don't talk any 
more, and I will get you some tea.'' 

She came back to the door, and made a hasty 
sign to Lennard to go downstairs again. He had 
no choice but to comply. She did not accom- 
pany him, and he re-entered the parlour, feeling 
puzzled, interested, annoyed, and perhaps a Uttle 
wronged. The maid was preparing breakfast. 
Lennard felt hungry after his journey, and was 
not sorry to be told to satisfy his hunger without 
waiting for Miss Eva, who would be ^^ down pre- 
sently." While he was thus employed, he tried 
to obtain a Httle more information, but without 
success. The woman told him that she belonged 
to the house, and knew nothing of the two 
young ladies, except their names — ^Mrs. and Miss 
Jermyn — ^that they had been lodging there for 
five or six weeks, during the whole of which 
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time Mrs. Jermyn was very ill, frequently in hys- 
terics, and apparently suffering much both in 
mind and body; that they scarcely ever went 
oat of doors, and would not allow a doctor to be 
called till the day on which Mrs. Jermyn was 
confined ; that Miss Eva was the dearest, bright- 
est, sensiblest young lady that she (Rebecca, the 
maid) ever see^d in her bom days. It was a 
wonder to think of her. Always the same, 
morning, noon, and night, and always tending 
ter poor sister, and always thinking of every- 
body except herself, and giving no trouble to 
nobody. '^And them little shoes was Mrs. Jer- 
myn^s, if you please, and did you ever please to 
see such bits of things before, for a grown 
woman ?^' with which inquiry Bebecca took her 
leave, having heard the house-bell ring, and 
averring, as she quitted the room, that, if you 
pleased, this was the doctor. The step of a man 
was heard to pass upstairs to the bed-room. It 
was merely one riddle more. Ail Lennard^s con 
jectures were so vague that he could not rest in 
them for a moment. The only notion which 
detached itself from them with any sort of pro- 
minence was that he had been summoned for a 
consultation, and that he should see the other 
" doctor ^^ by and by ; and his only resolution 
was that the mystery, so far as he himself was 
involved in it, should be cleared up either at that 
interview, or during his next colloquy with Eva. 
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When lie had finished his unsociable breakfast^ 
he took out a little writing-case, which he (being 
a singularly methodical man) had not failed to 
bring with him, even on so sudden a journey, 
and began a letter to his mother.' This is what 
he wrote : — 

'' My dearest mother '^ 

Let us make a comment upon this beginning. 
Sydney Lennard, out of the precincts of his 
home, was as undemonstrative ' as the generaUiy 
of Englishmen. Mrs. Lennard was not in any 
respect a distinguee old lady. Absolute sim- 
plicity and absence of pretension saved her from 
the lightest suspicion of vulgarity ; but she was 
not 'highly polished; she was as matter-of- 
fact as her son, without his quick sympathy 
and keenness of intellect. She was a little 
exigeante, a Uttle severe in her judgments, a 
little whimsical, and more than a little conven- 
tional. But she thought that there was no human 
being upon earth to compare with her son Syd- 
ney, except a certain younger brother of his, of 
whom we shall hear more hereafter, and who did 
not contribute very largely to her domestic hap- 
piness. And her son Sydney never inquired 
whether there was any woman on earth to com- 
pare with his mother. He simply considered 
that he belonged to her, and if he had at any 
time come to be aware that he had unconsciously 
caused her a pang, or omitted to procure her a 
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pleasure^ lie would have lain awako for nights^ 
in vain remorse and self-reproach. Her cha- 
racter^ her habits^ her person^ were the conditions 
of his life — ^all that he did or left undone was 
tacitly referred to them, and determined by 
them. She was a safety-valve for the natural 
tenderness which he would, perhaps, have been 
ashamed to exhibit towards anybody else. " My 
mother likes this ^' — ^' This is what my mother 
expects '^ — ^with such phrases he opened the door 
of his heart, and indulged himself in demonstra- 
tions which she never demanded, and to which 
spectators might have fancied that she gave but 
a scanty response, but which, nevertheless, she 
was always looking for, and would have missed, 
had they been withheld, more than her daily 
bread. And, '^ My mother is a little particular /' 
'^ This would annoy my mother^' — ^were sufl&cient 
reasons to him for avoiding an acquaintance or 
abstaining from an engagement to which his own 
taste would, perhaps, have led him without any 
scruple or doubt. There was mutual accommo- 
dation in the compact, as there is in all compacts 
of which strong afiFection is the basis. Mrs. 
Lennard had set her son^s professional reputation 
on a pinnacle which nothing was to approach 
without due homage. She would sooner have 
died — ^this is no mere hyperbole, but the plainest 
fact — she would sooner have died than have 
caused or suffered the smallest obstacle to his 

VOL. I. 2 
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progress. She had also deeply considered the 
subject of his necessaiy recreations, and the 
question of the difference between men and 
women on the matter of recreation. She had 
settled in her mind that he deserved her entire 
confidence, and that she would never, by word, 
look, or sign, interfere with those hours which he 
voluntarily spent away from home. He did not 
try her hardly in this respect, and she was quite 
equal to the trial. And her reflections had cul- 
minated in one vast sacrifice, which she made 
after long deliberation, but made entirely, un- 
hesitatingly, and cheerflilly — she allowed him to 
smoke, in season and out of season — ^in her pre- 
sence, in his bedroom (despite a fear of fire, 
which she cherished like an heir-loom), in the 
very drawing-room — ^which she afterwards pu- 
rified by means of perfiunes and open windows, 
till she herself could scarcely detect the lingering 
traces of the meerschaum. And in this respect 
there is no denying that he did try her hardly ; 
but she was equal to this also. 

Having accounted for the feminine beginning of 
Sydney's letter, we proceed to the letter itself: — 

''My deabest Mother, — I am altogether 
puzzled about my case, but the history is too 
long for a letter. I hope to be at home again 
before Sunday ; but in case I am not, tell Jessy 
to look in the drawer of my writing-desk (she 
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need not open the desk itself) for my pass for 
the Zoological^ otherwise you will lose your after- 
noon stroU. And please send my portmanteau. 
If I have time to add anything definite before I 
close this, I wiO, but I am writing for the early 
mail, that you may hear this evening, and I know 
so little—'' 

Just at this point the door opened, and the 
other doctor walked into the room— a bald- 
headed, middle-aged man, with a quiet kind 
and sensible face. He made a very stiff little 
bow, and before Sydney had time to speak, 
addressed him abruptly with these words : — 

^^ It is my duty to tell you, sir, that your wife 
is in a very precarious state, and though there 
is a shght change for the better this morning, 
I hardly know how to sanction her seeing you." 

"My wife!" cried Lennard, starting from 
his seat. *^ There is some unaccountable mistake 
here, which must be cleared up immediately." 

" I was prepared for this," said the Doctor, 
curling his Hp with undisguised contempt. '' Ex- 
cuse me for saying that concealment is useless with 
me. These poor young things have told me all, 
and I wish, I only wish " 

He was interrupted by the entrance of Eva, to 
-whom he turned with some heat, and added 

''Tour brother-in-law. Miss Jermyn, thinks that 
I am under some mistake about his position here. 
Will you have the goodness to explain it to him f" 
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She looked at Leimard with flashing eyes. 
'^ If it were but a mistake !'' cried she. " Oh, 
that she had never seen you I" 

" Listen to me !" exclaimed Lennard, with a 
vehement decision which compelled a hearing. 
'^ My name is Sydney Lennard, and I am a sur- 
geon, residing at 5, Street, Cavendish Square. 

I received this telegram last night, and obeyed it 
instantly, supposing it to be a summons to a 
patient, and concluding that a former telegram 
had somehow missed me. I do not know for 
whom or for what I am mistaken, or how th^ 
mistake has arisen; but I am telling you the 
truth.^' 

He drew the telegram from his pocket as he 
spoke, and presented it to the Doctor, with his 
card. The other appeared much surprised and 
was evidently about to return a courteous answer, 
when Eva, who was certainly (let us be forgiven 
for saying it) something of a virago, laid her hand 
upon his arm. " Remember,^' said she, " there 
is no lie of which he is not capable !" 

It was a little difficult for any gentleman to 
hear such words spoken of himself without a 
sensation of anger, even though they were mani- 
festly the result of a blunder. But the extreme 
youth, the beauty, the distress of the speaker, 
together with the evidently generous nature of 
her indignation, caused Lennard to feel nothing 
but a desire to justify himself in her eyes. 
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" Is there no way in wMcli I can prove that I 
am not the person you take me for V^ asked he. 
'' You dare not show me to the poor lady up- 
stairs. Is there no one in the house who would 

recognise me if " 

'' You hiow there is not V* retorted Eva 
aixgrily ; but the next moment a thought seemed 
to strike her, and she darted out of the room. 

*' I do assure you, sir,'^ said Lennard, when 
she was gone, " I have told you the simple truth. 
I would give mach to clear up this mystery, and 
not a little to be able to help these young ladies ; 
for the scene of distress to which I have been 
introduced so strangely would touch the feelings 
of any man/' 

While they still looked doubtingly at each 
other, Eva re-entered breathless. 

''Here,'' cried she, going up to the Doctor 
with a perfect confidence of manner, which seemed 
at least as natural to her as her indignation — 
*' Here is the photograph. She always wore it 
round her neck, but she would never let me look 
at it. It was taken off when the blister was put 
on, and I never thought of it again. Look !" 

She put the httle case into his hand, and he 
opened it ; and the two looked first at the por- 
trait and then at Lennard's face with a scrutiny 
and an astonishment that were almost ludicrous, 
till the object of their contemplation could no 
longer resist his desire to join them, and examine 
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the snpposed repreBentation of himself mth his 
own eyes. The acquittal was complete. The 
photography which was coloured like a miniature^ 
represented a fair man, with blue eyes, an aqui- 
line nose, a profusion of light whiskers and mous- 
tache, and rather a florid complexion. Sydney 
Lennard was sallow, black-haired, black-eyed, 
and with no nose worth mentioning. 

'^ Really, sir,^' said the Doctor, ^' we don^t know 
how to apologize enough.^' , 

Eva covered her face with her pretty hands in 
quite an agony of shame. 

" Pray forgive me,^' cried she, as soon as she 
could speak. " I don^t know how it happened; 
but I am so sorry, and I do so beg your pardon.'' 

She held out both her hands to Lennard, who 
was not backward to take them in his, and assure 
her of his forgiveness. Then passing in a mo- 
ment to another emotion, she exclaimed — 

^^But how was it? What can have hap- 
pened? And where can that wretched man 
beP 

^^ Tell me agaiu the address to which you were 
told to write,'' said the Doctor. 

" Lewis Lennard, 25, Street, Cavendish 

Square." 

'^This number is five, not twenty-five," ob- 
served he, examining the telegram. ^^ The initial of 
the Christian name might pass either for an L or an 
S. It is a curious coincidence, a very curious coin- 
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cidence ; but Lennard is not an uncommon name. 
Do you know 25, Street, Mr. Lennard ?'' 

'^ Let me see,^' said Sydney. " Yes ; it is a 
small jeweller^s sliop.^' 

" Oh V^ rejoined the Doctor, turning to Eva, 
'' no doubt he gave orders to have letters kept for 
him there, and the first telegram was properly 
directed, and arrived safely.^' 

'^ And was received by him, and he took no 
notice of it ; the most likely thing in the world,'* 
answered Eva. 

" The second telegram, if you remember, you 
did not take to the station yourself; the maid 
took it.'* 

" Yes,'* said Eva ; ^^ that was the worst day. 
I could not leave her for a minute. I wrote the 
address in a great hurry, and I dare say I made 
a mistake in the number.'* • 

She stood thoughtfully looking down, her 
hands clasped together. The colour had gone 
quite out of her face when she uttered the words, 
" That was the worst day/* Then she glanced 
up again. 

But you do think she is better ?** 
I hope so, my dear," said the Doctor, gravely, 
but it is so very slight an improvement that we 
must not count on it yet. Now (taking lier gently 
by the shoulders), do you go upstairs and sit by 
her quietly till I come to you. I want to have a 
Httle talk with this ill-used gentleman. 
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Eva gave Lennard a look deprecatory and 
apologetic, but seemed to have hardly spirit 
enough to utter any words of excuse. Then she 
yielded submissively to the advice urged upon 
her, and left the room, 

" A sad case/' said Dr. Simpkinson, when she 
was gone. 

'^It seems so/' answered Lennard, with an 
accent of inquiry in his voice. 

^^ Oh V^ rejoined the other, ^^ I cannot throw 
much light upon the mystery. When I was 
called in to that poor girl upstairs, I of course 

asked at once for the husband. But " He 

shrugged his shoulders and elevated his eyebrows 
expressively, and after a pause, added, in a tone 
of indignant compassion, " And she is not nineteen 
yet r 

" And you don't know the scoundreFs name,'' 
said Lennard. 

I know his aliases," replied Dr. Simpkinson. 
But I know nothing else-— not even whether there 
was a false marriage. The child there impUcitly 
believes that there was a real one, and of course 
I have said nothing to shake her — ^where's 
the use ? There's not a particle of evidence 
except the ring, and that of course goes for 
nothing." 

" And can the people of the house tell you 
nothing ?" 

*' Not a syllable ; I'll just tell you how it hap- 
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pened. Most respectable person^ the woman of 
this hoase; IVe attended her^ know all aboat 
her. Came to me a month ago abont her lodgers ; 
told me all she knew. The two girls came to 
her in a fly, took the rooms for three months, 
and paid in advance. Kept very quiet, saw no- 
body, never went out. That poor thing was ill 
the whole time, and the other was nursing her. 
You may be sure my friend, Mrs. Matthews, 
tried to find out all she could about them; 
couldn't find out a thing! Helen — that's my 
patient — ^was perfectly unapproachable ; the other 
always stood between her and everybody; and 
Eva always put a stop to every question as soon 
as it was asked. She said that her sister was 
very unhappy because her husband was obliged 
to be away, and that it was quite uncertain when 
he might be able to return ; and then, if Mrs. 
Matthews tried to continue the subject. Miss 
Eva always took out her purse, and asked her if 
she wanted any money ; she seemed to think that 
would stop her, and so it did. They were so quiet 
and so gentle in aU their ways — such thorough 
ladies (that, you can see at a glance) — that Mrs. 
Matthews said she thought there couldn't be any- 
thing wrong about them; but she was begin- 
ning to get very inquisitive about the mystery 
when Mrs. Jermyn, as she calls herself, was taken 
ill ; and Eva was frightened, and consented to 
send for me without any reference to the invalid 
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herself^ who^ up to that pointy seems to Iiaye had 
her own way in everything/' 

^^And when she was so ill^ I suppose she 
broke down, and told you the history, for I re- 
member you said that they had told you every- 
thing V 

Not a bit of it," said Dr. Simpkinson, 
that was only a strong statement intended to 
work upon your feelings. When I arrived, I was 
not received quite so badly as you were, but it 
was the next thing to it. Mrs. Jermyn, who is, 
I fancy, a regular spoilt child, would have nothing 
to say to me, wouldn't even look at me. I should 
have turned my back and walked off if it hadn't 
been for that poor little Eva who was so horribly 
frightened that I hadn't the heart to desert her ; 
and before long the sister was too iU to under- 
stand anything that happened. Then, of course, 
I pressed the question about the husband ; and 
then Eva told me, with a great burst of tears, 
that she knew nothing about him, had never seen 
him, didn't even know his name and address. 
' Helen,' she said, ' would never tell anything.' 
Helen, meantime, was for ever calUng upon him, 
begging him to come- back to her, going down on 
her knees to him for pardon, assuring him that 
she had told nothing, that she had done exactly 
as he desired; it was the most pitiful thing you 
ever heard. At last, one day, in a lucid interval, 
she gave his name and address, and said that lie. 
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was to be sent for if she was in danger ; and then 
^e first wrote, and afterwards telegraphed,— and 
you know the results/^ 

'^ So that he may arrive at any moment/' said 
Lennard. 

« I ahaU be very much auiprised if he does, 
observed Dr. Simpkinson, dryly. 

"And where do these girls come from? 
Have you not been able to find that out V* 

'^ Well, they come from a farm-house up the 
country, fifteen miles oflF, an out-of-the-way place, 
where they have been lodging. I have noted the 
name. Oh, here it is I ^ Old Wakote, near Len- 
ham.' Lenham, being a morsel of a village 
among the hiUs. I have been thinking of riding 
over, and finding out what I could, but I am a 
busy man, and have never yet found time for it.'' 

There was a little pause, while Lennard turned 
over in his mind the meagre scraps of informa- 
tion which he had obtained. Then, reverting to 
the subject of more immediate anxiety, he asked, 

'^WiUshedieP 

''Can't say. Gave her up yesterday, but 
there's hope to-day. The worst of it is I have 
to go, and I really don't know in what hands to 
leave her." 

/'Surely," said Sydney, *'they must have 
some friends of their own — some one to whom 
they could write for help — such a pair of children 1 
It's not credible that, even if there has been great 
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misconduct, there should not be somebody to 
come to them in their extremity/^ 

^^ One would think so, certainly/' returned 
Dr. Simpkinson; "and I must make another 
attempt upon Miss Eva ; I can't make up my 
mind to go away, and leave them just as they 
are ; but the little thing has a will of iron, and she 
never does anything but shake her head, and say 
' No,' when I tell her to write to her friends ; and 
to say the truth, I have not had time to go into 
the matter ; • I ought to be oflF now." 

He looked at his watch as he spoke. '^ I see," 
he added, ^^ that I have just a quarter of an hour 
to spare, shall we have the little thing down, and 
see what we can make of her between us ?" 

''By all means," replied Sydney Lennard, 
who was as curious as compassionate and as 
admiring as most men of seven*and-twenty would 
have been under the circumstances, and who 
wished for nothing better than to be allowed to 
conduct the examination of Miss Eva himself. 

'' I needn't tell you that she has a temper," 
said Dr. Simpkinson, with a slight laugh. " The 
people of the house tell me that there was by no 
means perfect peace between her and her sister 
before the illness came on. A scene or two 
now and then, I fancy, about this brother-in- 
law ; but the wife — if wife she is — used to 
smooth matters over by going into hysterics if 
she was contradicted, and then she had it all her 
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own way in a moment. It's the best plan in the 
world if you have to deal with a warm-heaii)ed 
person/' 

" Was this/' asked Lennard^ showing the torn 
volume of poems — ''was this the result of one of 
the scenes V* 

" I dare say it was ; nothing more probable ; 
IVe a great mind to ask her.'' 

Something in his tone jarred Lennard a little. 
He was evidently a good kind of man^ but he was 
not exactly a gentleman, and Sydney Lennard^ 
who was, felt — and then laughed at himself for 
feeling — ^an unreasonable inclination to stand 
between him and poor little Eva. He might 
well laugh at himself for so feeling, when he con- 
sidered that he knew nothing of Eva, and that 
the person from whom he sought to defend her 
seemed to be the only friend she had in the world. 

But, though he might laugh at the thought, he 
could not get rid of it, and it arose very strongly 
within him when Eva reappeared in obedience to 
the doctor's summons. She looked quite like a 
child as she came into the room with an air of 
timidity not natural to her, but caused by the 
slight sense of shame which she could not help 
feeling in Sydney's presence. Her cheeks were 
a little flushed, and her eyes had a haze of recent 
tears about them. She stood still, with her hands 
before her, and waited to be told why the doctor 
had sent for her. 
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CHAPTER III. 



CBOSS-EXAKINATIOK. 




|IT down, my dear/* said Dr. Simp- 
kinson ; " we want to ask you a few 
questions/' 

Instantly her face clianged, and an 
expression of defiance, with an iudescribable 
tincture of fear, came into her eyes. She seemed 
to be getting herself ready for an expected 
contest, from which she wished to run away, but 
could not. Instead of advancing iuto the room, 
and sitting down as she was desired, she con- 
tinued standing near the door, with her hand 
upon the lock, as if she were ready to make her 
escape at a moment's notice. 

'^ Come, come,'' said Dr. Simpkinson, good- 
naturedly, but a little impatiently, '' sit down ; 
we are not going to eat you." 

Lennard went up to her, took her gently but 
decidedly by the hand, and led her to a chair. 

'^ You know," said he, with a snule, " you are 
not bound to answer anytlung that we say to 
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yon, and we won't press yon. We only want to 
help/' 

Ste looked at trm gratefnUy. ^I know that/' 
she replied ; '' but I am so very much a&aid of 
doing wrong/' 

'^Take time/' said he, "^'and weigh every 
qxiestion well before yon answer it. I don't ask 
you to think about yourself, but think of that 
poor girl upstairs and her baby. Can it be 
right that she should be here so desolate in her 
illness, with no one to take care of her but your- 
self, and no one for you to appeal to, if she 
should be worse?" * 

^^ It is not right," answered she ; " it is dread- 
fully, wickedly wrong; but I cannot help it. 
And indeed nobody can take better care of her 
than I can. I have always taken care of her." 

She said it vrith a curiously quiet earnestness 
of manner, and Lennard felt convinced that, 
child as she was, she had always been the guid- 
ing spirit of the two. 

''You look more fit to take care of a doll 
than anything else," muttered Dr. Simpkinson, 
who was not thoroughly pleased at having the 
conduct of the matter taken so successfully out 
of his hands. 

'' Don't judge by loots," said she, with a 
momentary archness, which seemed to indicate 
that there was plenty, of play in the nature upon 
which gravity was now so painfully forced. 
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''I suppose/' said Lennard — ''and please 
don't be angry with me if the question hurts 
you — I may conclude that you and your sister 
are orphans/' 

''Yes," she replied, "orphans. We don't 
remember papa ; and mamma (with a little sob) 
died two years ago. Oh ! I don't mind telling 
you about that ; and you must not mind my cry- 
ing, for I really can't help it. We have hardly 
any relations in the world. We were taken by 
our guardian, mamma's cousin, and he was very 
unkind to us, and we hate him. I was sent to 
school as a punishment, nearly a year ago, and 
while I was at school it all happened." 

" As a punishment for what ?" asked Sydney, 
smiHng in spite of himself — "for hating your 
cousin ?" 

" No," answered she ; " they pretended that 
it was for not being industrious ; but I knew 
quite well what it was really for. It was for 
always telling them how much Helen was ad- 
mired, more than all the others, and for telling 
all the visitors how well she played and sang, 
when they didn't want her to be asked." 

"And while you were at school?" said Len- 
nard, in an inquiring tone, leading her on. 

She was silent. 

"Then you don't mean to tell us anything 
about your sister's marriage?" continued he, 
quietly, afber a pause. 
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I am so afraid of doing mischief/' answered 
she, looking him frankly in the face. " You see 
I must not judge Helen by myself; she loves 
him, and thinks him quite perfect ; and though 
he has deserted her, and I am quite sure he is a 
wretch, still, if there is the slightest chance of 
his coming back to her, and if I were to prevent 
it by telling any of his secrets, it would be dread- 
ful, and Helen would never forgive me/' 

"I understand perfectly,'' said Lennard; 
'' let us try to find out how much you can tell 
without any chance of fixture mischief. Tou 
shall decide each point for yourself." 

''But why should I tell anything?" she 
asked. " What good will it do ?" 

''Tou know," answered he, "we must do 
such good as we can ; and if it is not much, we 
can only wish that it were more. It seems to 
me that the thing to be done for your sister, in 
her unhappy position, is to make her husband 
atv^are of her illness. That might touch him, and 
induce him to return to her. Don't you think so?" 

" I don't think it would," repKed Eva. " If 
he could leave her as he did, and leave off answer- 
ing her letters — oh, you don't know how heart- 
breaking it was when she was always watching 
the post, and when nothing came ! — if he could 
desert her in that way, I am sure that it is use- 
less to try to touch his heart." 

"That's not quite certain," said Lennard; 

VOL. I. * 3 
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''when yon are a little older, yon mQ see 
that people who have done very wrong»--as 
wrong as possible— sometimes take a tnm to- 
wards the right way, in the most nnexpected, 
inconsistent, unreasonable manner. The experi- 
ment is always worth trying, and I never give 
up hope— Htto more than I would give np trying 
a new remedy beoanse an old one had failed, and 
the patient seemed to be dying. But suppose 
that we do make tiie trial, and that it fails, will 
it not be best for you both to know the truth ? 
Will it not help you to decide what you ought to 
to do, if it is made quite <^ar and unmistakabie 
that the man is worthless, and that you will see 
no more of him ?^' 

** it would kill Helen,** cried she, clasping her 
hands with a look of terror. *' Oh ! you don't 
know Helen ; she was never like other people-^ 
she is so sensitive and so delicate ; and if any- 
thing ha]^>ens to distress her, she begins to b<e 
ill immediatdy. I am sisrong, and can bear any- 
thing, but Helen ought never to have had any- 
thing to bear.*' 

*' I don't think,'' said Lennard, veiy geaUj 
and pitifully, ''that she will have less to bear 
because she is kept in uncertainty. You know 
the truth must come at last. And it seems to 
me — of course you know her constitution and 
character better than I do — but it seems to ma, 
that if the great trouble comes to her after a long 
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tane of doobt^ aoid onactofy^ and feverifili hopes 
and fears^ slie will only be yeiy mudi weakened^ 
and less able to bear it. If we oonld a&ybicyw 
learn the truth now, we might keep it to oar- 
Belves as long as we tlionght proper^ and choose 
tiie safest time for broakmg it to her; and in the 
meantime we might do- everything in oar power 
to bring her husband to a better mind^ and we 
should have the advantage of not acting in the 
dark as regaards either of them.'' 

He was stmok by the gravity and earnestness 
with whidi she listened to him. In her eyes he 
ooold read that she was really oonndering what 
he said oarefolly^ candidly^ anxiously. There was 
none of tliat expression witii whidi we all are 
familiar, and whidh tells in a moment that the 
peirwm addressed hears what we say, but is listen- 
ing an the while to his own previous convictions 
and determinations — ^that look of an unreoeptive 
eai&oe into which no new thought can sink. 

After a short silence she answered, ''Yes, I 
eee that it would be much betfcer. I will tiy ; 
I wiU try'*— Hsuch force in the tone, as if she 
began the effort at that very moment — " not to be 
cowardly ; but it will be so hard, so very hard if 
I have to vex Helen.'' 

''Tmst us," cried Lennard, not able to help 
taking her hand m his, ''we will tske care of 
that. We will keep our own counsel and yours ; 
and if you enable us to act for Helen's good, 
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we will do it so cautiously tliat neither she nor 
any one else shall be able to take any sort of 
offence^ and your name shall never be men- 
tioned/' 

She held his hand tifirhtly in both her own. 
"But you know," saidlhe in a broken voice, 
looking at him through her tears like a child-, 
''you know I can't tell a falsehood if I am 
asked/' 

''No/' answered he immediately; "of course 
not. But we will take the greatest possible care 
to avoid your being asked — such care^ that if I 
were not the most cautious man in the world, 
I should venture to promise you beforehand that 
it shall not happen. However, I think you are 
so reasonable and so amdous to do right, and 
have so much courage, that I would rather tell 
you the exact truth, and say to you. If, after all 
our precautions, your sister should find that you 
have been acting for her with the best, kindest, 
most unselfish motives, and should be a little vexed 
with you at first, don't you think that you, feeling 
sure in your own heart that you were right, wiU 
be able to bear it ?" 

Her face showed that she found real comfort 
in being thus led up to look steadily at the dan- 
ger, instead of being helped to run away from it ; 
and after a little reflection, she again answered 
heartily — 

Yes, if I do feel quite sure of having done 
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right, I suppose I should be able to bear any- 
thing." 

'' No doubt of it/' he answered. " Weakness 
is for the people who do wrong; and you must 
not be offended with me for saying that I think, 
when you consider how very young you are, and 
, what a difficult position you are in, you ought to 
be ready to take advice, to give a good deal of 
weight to the judgments oF others as to the right 
and wrong of the matter. Try to think of your- 
self as if you were somebody else — ^put yourself 
in my place, for instance — can't you fancy that I 
know a good deal more than you do of the dan- 
gers and troubles that you and your sister are 
likely to encounter, if you go on as you are, with 
nobody to help you? Try to believe really that 
they are dangers and troubles of which you are 
necessarily ignorant ? Don't you think that you 
ought to take my advice — Dr. Simpkinson's — ^if 
you possibly can ?" 

'' Yes," answered she, with the same slow, 
reluctant honesty of manner, " I do think that I 
ought if I possibly can." 

Dr. Simpkinson was as well aware as Sydney 

end of the sentence to save appearances ; and 
being a humaoi doctor, not by any means defi- 
cient in those impulses of self-love and fussiness 
which distinguish man from the lower animals, 
he was a little irritated when he found himself 
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so entirely in the baekgroimd. At tluft point of 
the conversation, therefore, he stmck in boldly—^ 

^'Our advice ia, then^'' said h^, '*th»fc you 
give us your couain^s name and address^ and 
enable us to write at once to him, ,and acquaint 
him fully with your positioB^ and your sister's, aa 
far as you know it. Indeed, it is so entirely our 
duty to do this, that if you had not yielded ta 
Mr. Lennard^s reprea^itations, we should have had 
no course left but to advertise in the " Timea" 
with a deaoriptioa of you both.^' 

She looked £righteiied out of her senses, and 
Lennard saw in a moment that aJl the ground he 
had gained was lost. He was reading her closely, 
and he was convinced that in her own mmd ^e 
resolved at that instant not to say another word, 
but to run away from Dr. Simpkinaon and his 
advertisements as soon as it was possible to 
move Helen. He rem^nbered, however, with 
a sense of relief, that this was abaelutefy 
impossible at present, and he understood and 
pitied the erpresaon of utter despair wkidi eam. 
into the poor child's face, aa she wrung her hands, 
and looked to him for help. 

^^Nq, no,'^ said he to his colleague a litde 
impatiently ; " don^t you see that you are fright- 
ening her ? Let the couain alo»e fov the present; 
it is the brother-in-law we want to get at.'' 

^^ Beally,^' observed Pr. Simpkinson, with a 
half laugh, ''you seem to udersitand the matter 
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sa^miieh better than I do, that as I bare an iq»- 
poiiitniezitj I think I had better leave it altogether 
ixiyoiirhaada.'' 

And y<ni/' said £iRa reproach&lly ta Sydney^ 
j|(m only say^leaye the cousin alone ' for thapre^ 
sent/ So that you are only making me do what 
yon want in order to give me np to him at last. 
la ihxt what yon mean V* 

''No/' he replied at once^ and there was a 
moat consoling force in the accent of the ''no ''*^ 
there seemed to be no doubt about it at alL 
" What I mean is, to find out if I can what is the 
right thing to be done, and then to advise you to 
do it. But I really am so much in the dark as 
yet, that I can't form an c^nniou as to what is the. 
right thing to be done. I am sore^ however^ that 
it would not be right to trick you, even for your 
own good, and I give you my word that I won't 
do it." 

" That's a great comfort/' said she gravely^ 
and with a deep sigh. 

Sydney turned from her to Dr. Simpkinson. 

" I'm afraid you think me rather an imper- 
tinent feUow," said he. " I hope very much that 
yon will make allowances ios the way in which all 
this has interested me ; for I really feel that I 
have been carried out of my place. I'm a younger 
man than you, and I'm apt to get excited.'^ 

" Not at all, not at all," replied Dr. Sin^kin- 
SOB, with a good-natured laugh. " On the con- 
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trary, it seems to me that you are very particn- 
larly in your place. But look here ! whaf s to be 
done ? You, I suppose, are off to London again 
by the next train. I have an appointment, as I 
told you, and my time's just up '' (he dropped his 
voice to a whisper) ; and the fact is, I must leave 
Northborough to-morrow. I have been staying 
on from day to day for this case, and I can't stay 
any longer ; all my arrangements are upset as it is. 
Do you think you could manage to wait for theafber- 
noon train, so that I could see you again to settle 
something if possible ? I think I know a safe man 
with whom I could leave my patient, though Pm 
not very easy on that head. But if I could see 
you again at three o'clock, and if you could con- 
trive to find out in the interval what we want to 
know " 

" I will certainly stay," said Lennard ,• and 
obeying the impulse of the moment, he scribbled 
then and there a postscript to his letter, in which 
he told his mother that he should return by the 
night train, and desired her to '^ let Ferrars know 
forthwith." 

Ferrars was a great friend of his, in whose 
hands he had left his patients when he started for 
Northborough. They were in the habit of rec-. 
koning upon each other for any services which 
either might happen to require at a moment's 
notice. 

"So," said Dr. Simpkinson, watching him,,. 
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" give it to me, and FU post it as I run down. 
Or sliall I telegraph for yon ? I mnst pass the 
station/' 

The door opened, and the maid of the honse 
appeared with a white face. '^ Oh I if yon please/' 
said she, ''the lady's waked np, and she's 
took very bad indeed, and I think she's just 
going." 

Eva's movement was a flash, and though the 
two doctors were quick enough, when they en- 
tered the bed-room they found her sitting on the 
pillow, and holding her sister in her arms. Helen's 
lips were grey and her cheeks dead white. She 
was in the very act of fainting, and if she had 
been suffered to fall into the swoon, would pro- 
bably not have had enough vital force to rally 
fix)m it. Luckily the woman of the house, whose 
pharmacopoeia was simple, consisting of a few 
stimulants and of nothing else, had been keeping 
guard during Eva's absence. Before she rang 
for the servant, she had forced a little brandy 
between the sick girl's lips, and this just saved 
her. Dr. Simpkinson unhesitatingly doubled the 
dose, and Helen feebly unclosed her eyes, stirred 
a little, and sighed softly. Her face was scarcely 
whiter than Eva's. Lennard looked at them both, 
and felt a certain rising of the heart which proved 
that he was, as he said, a younger man than Dr. 
Simpkinson. Though it is, perhaps, unfair to say 
this ; for the inexliaustible sympathy of doctors 
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is a mBktv^ for wludb those who iidtwe so vxmh 
GoxnfcMrt and help from it caa ney^ be thaaakfol 
enough. How an elderly man who has been 
Boeing oases all his life can htkv^ any iaskterest left 
for a new specimen, is a mjrst^rj. But eveiT^ 
body's ezperieneecaasapplyinstaneeswhich proYe> 
beyond the possibility of a doubt^ that the interest, 
is real^ and not assumed as a mere convenieiiea 
of manner; and it is pleasant to r^aember that 
the kinder as well as the fiercer emotions of oor 
nature gain strength every time that they are 
suffered to prevail so far as to embody themselves 
in aetion. 

The two men whispered together for five 
minutes before the elder took his leave.'* Such 
information as it was necessary for Lennard to 
obtain about the pi'evious course of the illness 
was soon given. Eva saw that they looked very 
gravely at each other^ and her heart died within 
her. She fixed her pathetic supplicating eyes 
upon Sydney, and seined abnost to entreat him 
J^aeive L with ».. clu«™g wcrf. H, 
smiled and nodded to her^ and she already felt so 
sure of his truthfulness that the httle gesture 
comforted her unspeakably. Then, having looked 
quietly about him, and not seeming to discover 
what he sought,, he left the roomu In a few 
minutes he .re^peared in the door- way, and 
beckoned Eva to come to him. She complied^ 
and he led her into the next room. 
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. ''HomrttMj Bigkts have yen beeiiBp?'' he 
aaked. 

^Five; bat I am quite welL I am not 
goiwg " 

^ Hnah P' said ke^ raising hia hand- '^ Toil 
are going to imdress, aad te liedown ia this bed» 
and to drink what I give you ; and I will giv^ 
you my sacred word of hononr^ which I would 
not break f<v anybody^ that I will eall yon in an 
instant if there is the slightest eanse. See^ if I 
were to tap the waU by your sister's bed-side^ it 
could not fail to waken yon. I think you have a 
long time of nursiag before yoo^ and you mnst 
let me judge about your ^eng^ for ife. I don't 
want you to give it up; I want only to prevent 
you &om being forced to give up. And you see 
I say ' a long time of nursings' which shows yon, 
that I don't think there is immediate daagw. I 
assure you there ia not afc present. St(^ ; I see 
you don't quite understand me. I must go if 
you don't do exactly what I tell you^ It is my 
business to decide in matters Qf thia kind^ and 
I never stay a moment with a ease unleaa I am 
obeyed. It is eight o'clock now^ and at 
one you shall be wakedj, under any drcusi'^ 
stances." 

He held a wine-glasa to her lips as he spoke^ 
and she swallowed the eententSji subdued by the: 
conviction that he would certainly go if she re- 
sisted him^ but looking at the same time so reluc- 
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tant^ so unconvinced^ and so wretched^ that he 
pitied her from his heart. 

^^ Good child I" said he, " now to bed as quickly 
as you can. You have never seen a case like this 
before, but I have seen dozens. The last I 
attended was a poor woman whose baby was just 
bom, and who had no one to nurse her but her 
eldest little girl, only ten years old — ^a harder 
case than yours. Such a handy Httle docile 
nurse, and so careful and so anxious about mo- 
ther ! There would have been no serious illness 
in that case, but that the woman had been living 
on bread and water (just consider ; nothing but 
bread and water for a sick, suffering woman) for 
many weeks. But we brought her through. 
Now, do you think a Httle about that before you 
go to sleep j and when you say your prayers, say 
a word for those who are worse off than yourself, 
for you see there are some such to be found. 
Good night.'' 

Bewildered and submissive, with her heart 
stirred by the thought of the poor mother and 
child, and vaguely consoled by the reflection that 
it was a case which ended in recovery, she crept 
into bed as soon as he left her ; and the word 
which she said for those who were worse off than 
herself took the shape of a prayer, that they might 
all have such doctors as Sydney Lennard. 



CHAPTER rV". 

NOT UnCH QAtMED, 

■TDNEY LENNAED went through his 
n five houra' watch very patiently. He 
I was used to the slow pathetic succes- 
a of small iucidents, which makes up 
the chronicle of a Bick-room. He could give to 
each its place aud weighty and knew the exact 
share which each had in indicating or promoting 
the catastrophe, Mid he could generally predict 
the end with great exactnesBj though he was 
wont to keep his anticipations to himself. His 
instinct rarely deceived him. It told him now 
that the girl by whose bed he eat was not going 
to die, and be trusted the promise in his heart, 
though the danger was so imminent, and the 
case so delicate, that he would have thought it a 
sin to utter bis secret conviction, and induce 
others to lean upon it. But it gave a confidence 
and hopefulness to bis look and his voice wbicb 
were inexpressibly consoling. 

As be watched Helen's face, he thought of 
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her kifitoiy, pal^g tcq^ther 1^ filight limte ke 
had gfttikered^ aad|iinthottt so^lymg any iiaa- 
fanKty delsiis (for ^&ntA was not &ie laeaaumt of 
STSna), coming to certain substantial con- 
elusions as to wliat Had happened^ and what was 
likely to happen, which were extremely nnsatis- 
factory. He saw no light. Whether there had 
been a real marriage, or a mock marriage, or no 
marriage at aU> one thing was clear — ^it was a 
case of heartless desertion ; and for this trouble 
he saw little hope of remedy. He would not 
decide at once*— he would wait for Eva's norraticxi. 
There might be some loop-hole — some possibility 
that the absence was compulsory. But when he 
said this to himse^, he did not really think it. 
"The earlier part of the story seemed to him to 
announce beforehand what the end was to be. 
Lennard was in the habit of thinking that self- 
» sacrifice was a necessary part of a man's life, and 
lie had acted upon the thought. When it was 
manifestly wanting he looked for little good. The 
mere fact of the hasty clandestine marriage- 
taking the best possible view of it— seemed to 
him to make inconstancy and desertion probable. 
The man, he thought, was evidently governed by 
his wishes, and was not to be depended upon. 
He did not take a precisely similar view about 
women. He was apt to consider that self-sacrifice 
was not to be expected from them — ^that in them it 
was something unnecessary and inconsistent, and 
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whk^ 0ttgkt not to be allowed. As bis aYocatkms 
brought him in contact with many hoasekoUs, 
and especially with the women in ihem, and as 
he fonnd instance after instance in whidi the life 
cf one was offsred np for titie comfort and satis- 
faction of the others^ he became extremely nn- 
comfortable. He longed to interfere^ to equa- 
lize^ to do what he called setting the thing right. 
He might really have been in danger of picking 
out some thoroughly nninteresting old maid who 
WBB giving herself up for the good of her family, 
ancd marrying her for the mere purpose of teach- 
ing her what it was to be petted and made much 
of and 2^elded to in everything, if it were not 
that the great nmnber of pniectiy uninteresting 
old maids who give themsdves up for the good 
of their fimiilies might have made his choice 
difficult. 

He looked down now at the lovely tender 
childish face on the pillow. No incredulity was 
mixed with his feeling that it was strange and 
sad that the very hand into which the yoang 
heart gave itself should be the hand to break it, 
for he knew the world. But reality only made 
the thing stranger and sadder. And he thought, 
too, how likely it was that she had turned away 
firom half a dosen, any one of whom would have 
fitood by her, and fairly done his best to make 
her happy, and had gone on to choose the one 
who only took her to make himself happy, and 
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who was ready to destroy her as soon as she 
stood in his way. 

While he was thinking these things^ Helen 
stirred and opened her eyes. There was a vague 
light in them^ but no look of suffering ; it was 
evident that the mind still wandered a little. 

^^ Adrian/^ said she^ in the softest^ most 
musical voice possible, ^'I must write to poor 
little Eva. She will be so wretched at not 
knowing where I am. Oh I don^t be angry, 
Adrian — why don^t you answer me ? Oh, how 
very unkind you are ! Fm sure you don^t love 
me at all \" She tried to raise herself in her 
bed. ^^ Where is he? I don^t see him. Oh! 
he^s gone, he's gone, he's left me ! He never 
writes to me ! I shall never see him again — 
never again, never again, never again !" 

Nothing could be imagined more melancholy 
than the voice in whic^ she repeated the words 
'' Never again.'' 

"Lie still and wait," said Lennard, sooth- 
ingly. ^' There has not been time yet for him to 
come back." 

She looked at him with a half-reasoning in- 
tentness. 

'^ Of course there has not been time, or he 
would be here," she said. " Nothing would keep 
him from me. But I think something must have 
happened to him, and that's why I am so 
miserable." 
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She turned her face down into the pillow, 
and wept for some time. The tears did not 
refresh her ; they became violent, and her sobs 
were terrible to hear. Lennard lifted her up 
gently, and made her swaUow a composing 
draught. After a little while she was quiet. 

" Are you the doctor ?" said she, quickly. 

''Yes; Pm taking care of you while Dr. 
Simpkinson is away.'' 

" Am I going to die ? Please tell me the 
truth quick, while Eva is out of the room ! — Oh, 
no ! don't tell me ; I don't want to hear ; I shall 
stop my ears, that I mayn't hear. Please, please 
don't teU me ; I'm so frightened." 

'* But I think you wiU get well," said Len- 
nard, kindly, '^ if you will try to keep yourself as 
quiet as possible, and do' all that we tell you." 

" I don't want to get well," cried she, impa- 
tiently. 

" Not for the sake of your baby ?" 

''What is my baby?" exclaimed she, in a 
harsh voice. " I don't want it, I don't care for 
it, take it away ; it's nothing to me now, — <md I 
did long for it so" 

He put the child within the clasp of her arm, 
and she was presently fondUng it and kissing it, 
and murmuring soft words into its tiny face ; and 
so she fell asleep again. 

Lennard would have given his right hand to 
help her. 

VOL X. 4 
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Something I mnsfc do for thcm/^ he said to 
himself — '^ some help I most find ; but where aaid 
what ? I must get thorough possession of the 
facts^before Dr. fiimpldnson comes^ and make up 
my mind what to advise ; 1^11 not leave them till 
some step has been determined upon ; and from 
one point nothing shall move me ; I will make 
that child tell me who she belongs to^ and see that 
shejhas somebody to take care of her/' 

It was one o'clock by this time^ and lie kept 
his pronuse strictly^ and sent the maid to wake 
Eva. He asked her to meet him in the parlour 
for a few nunutes' conversation^ and^ to set ber 
mind at ease, wrote with a pencil on a slip of 
paper, ''Tour sister is quietly asleep, and I con- 
sider that'she is a little better. Please come to 
me in the parlour for a few minutes ; the maid 
can keep guard till she wakes.'' 

In'a quarter of an hour he was told that Eva 
was ready for him, and he went down to her at 
once. She met him with a bright smile ; a bare 
hand-breadth of hope was enough for her young 
spirits to leap from and land themselves in cer- 
tainty. Her enforced sleep had refreshed her, 
and'she looked eager, beautiful, and happy. In 
fact, as Lennard afterwards found, no creature in 
the' (world was ever more triumphantly gay in 
natural temperament than Eva. She had that 
utter buoyancy, that mere joy of existence, that 
exultation of body and soul which is bom witii 
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some^ and which tempts to and excuses all sorts 
of extravagances before time has taught it sober- 
ness. You say of such persons^ *' their spirits 
run away with them ;'' but the expression is too 
weak for Eva. You should have said of her that 
her spirits flew away with her ; and so they ofien 
did, and no one could tell where they might take 
her. The elders of a family are apt to look a 
little grave and troubled when they see this sort 
of temperament developing itself under their 
shadow. When the look and tone of excitement 
begin^ and they know that the young thing is 
about to be carried off its feet and mastered by 
its own delight^ they are inclined to check, to 
deprecate^ to modify. Perhaps they are right ; 
yet the enjoyment is so pleasant a sight that it 
might be better to let it have its free course^ and 
only watch that no mischief should come of it. 
And no one who has seen how indomitably and 
pertiiuudoiisly such spirits rise again after the 
shocks of life^ how they shake their soiled plumes 
and spread them sun-wards again and again^ 
dimmed and ruffled though they be, can doubt 
that they have received a gift and a power for 
which they cannot be too thankful. Indeed, 
experience teaches us this truth so deeply that it 
is sometimes saddening to look at the exuberant 
gaiety of youth, for no other reason than because 
ycai are apt -to &Dcy that it would not have 
been given in so large a measure if it Wiare 
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not required to supply a great need in future 
days. 

'^ I want you to tell me,^' said Lennard, after 
Be had given his report of the patient, *^ all that 
you mean to tell ; I have been thinking a great 
deal of you both, and I am very anxious to help 
you if I can. Will you trust me V* 

'^I will trust you altogether,*' repUed she 
readily, ^^ if you will promise one thing/' 

"No, no,'' interrupted he, "it isn't trust at 
all, it is just the reverse of trust, if you want me 
to commit myself beforehand. Well, we only 
met this morning; it's hard to expect you to 
believe in me altogether ; but we have no time 
to lose, and so I must take what I can get. 
Where was your sister married ?" 

"In Scotland," she answered. '^They ran 
away ; but you must not judge her hardly for it, 
because you don't know how unkind they were to 
her at home ; and then, afterwards, she was mar- 
ried again in a church, because the Scotch mar- 
riage was not enough to make her feel happy." 

" In what church ?" he asked. 

" She never would tell me. He kept it all as 
secret as possible, and she did whatever he told 
her ; but I know that the church was in some 
large town on the North Eoad, where they 
stopped on their way back from Scotland." 

"And where did the Scotch marriage take 
place ?^ 
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I don't know ; I only know that it was at 
an inn in some country village^ and that she has got 
the names of the witnesses in her pocket-book ?" 

" Do you know under what names they were 
married V 

^' Which marriage do you mean V^ asked Eva 
with a little embarrassment. 

" Either or both/' 

She held her head down^ and was silent. 
Then, suddenly looking full into his eyes, with 
an ingenuous expression, she answered, " WeU, 
the truth is, that is one of the things I don't 
mean to tell; Helen never would say. She- was 
always angry if I pressed her at all, and she said 
that I ought to trust her without knowing any- 
thing, and so I do ; but when her mind was wan- 
dering she often mentioned a name— and I think 
it must be his real name — ^and so I think that it 
would be mean and wrong to take advantage of 
haying heard it in such a manner." 

"Even," said Lennard, "when her whole 
happiness, perhaps her life, may depend on oar 
big abl^ to traL him ?" 

I can't tell it," said Eva, clasping her hands. 
Well," he replied, ^' I won't urge you too 
far just now ; I'll leave you to think of it. Sup- 
pose, as a first step, that you were to write to 
him under this real name, and tell him all the 
truth about your sister, and give him a chance of 
doing right for himself." 
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Eva reflected. " Helen would never forgive 
me if she knew,^' was her answer. 

" Oh ! she would forgive you instantly if you 
were to bring him back to her.'' 

" If I only thought there was a chance of 
that \" cried Eva. " But I l^ink he would only 
write an angry letter^ and reproach her for having 
betrayed him/' 

'^ You have a very bad opinion of him/' said 
Lennard. '^ You never sawhim^ and you believe 
him to be really your sister's husband. What do 
you know of him that makes you think so badly 
of him?" 

^^I know/' she answered, with a flush of 
indignation, '^that everything he has done has 
been wrong, and &lse, and selfish, and hard- 
hearted. He made her deceive everybody to go 
awi^y with him, and then he leffe her. Didn't he 
know better than anybody that he would kill her 
if he didn't come back ? She was even beginning 
to be ill when he left her — my own, own darling 
Helen, that nobody ought ever to say a hard 
word to ! And all the while I was with her his 
letters kept making her more and more miserable. 
Oh ! you should have seen it ! They were so long 
conung ; and when they did come, I know they 
were cold and heartless, and not the least like 
what she expected. I used to dread the post. I 
never knew which was worst — she used to cry so 
bitterly when there was no letter; and if there 
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was a letter she used to be so eager for it^ and to 
read it over and over again ; and tlien^ after all^ 
she used to begin crying in a hopeless sort of 
way^ whicli^ I think^ was worse than the other. 
If he could leave her in that way^ do yon think 
there can be any good at all in him V 

" It looks ill enongh^^' said Lennard, from his 
heart; ^'bnt I dbn^t give np hope that there may 
be some explanation^ or that he may be touched 
when he hears of her danger. Will yon try the 
experiment?'' 

*' But she is getting well now — she is not in 

danger Oh ! is sBe, is she in danger still?" 

cried ihe poor child^ a new emotion taking pos- 
session of her^ and stifling all others for the 
moment. 

'' She is better/' said Lennard^ very gravely 
and gently, ^'indeed, I would not tell you so if 
it were not the truth. But she has been in great 
danger, and we dare not yet say that she is quite 
safe. Don't you think if you were to say only 
somuchasthatto him it might bring him back 
to her V 

He was struck by the way in which she 
subdued herself, and by the return of the grave, 
earnest, self-possessed manner which he had 
noticed in her before. Young as she was, and 
vehement, impulsive, passionate as her tempera- 
ment seemed to be, there was no doubt at all 
I2iat she was already in the habit of conquering 
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herself; that she was ready to act when action 
was demanded of her^ though the cost and the 
pain might be great ; and that she had strong 
notions 'of right and duty, to which she was 
prepared to sacrifice anything. 

'^ Well/' said she quietly, though her quiver- 
ing voice betrayed how deeply the thought that 
she must still believe Helen to be in danger, 
moved her, '' Well — I promise to write ; I think 
I ought to try it, and I will/' 

" I want to know," resumed Lennard, '^how 
it was that you went to your sister. Tou say 
you were at school when fche ran away V 

'^Tes. They did not write to tell me of it 
for a long time, and I was getting so miserable, 
because Helen left oflf answering my letters, that 
I did not know what to do. Then, at last, they 
wrote to my governess, and she is a very kind 
person, and she broke it to me.'' 

'^ Poor child," began Sydney. 

'' Oh, no !" interrupted she, with great 
vivacity, '' That didn't make me unhappy at all, 
for I felt sure it was all right, and I was only so 
very glad she had made her escape. Mrs. Justin 
tried to make me think it was very wrong, and 
afterwards I began to see that there was wrong 
in it,; but at first I was only glad. Tou know it 
was only running away from a cousin ; it wasn't 
a real home." 

Sydney did not stay to dispute the morality 
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of this view of the matter ; but went on with his 
questions. 

'^ How long have you been with her ?" 
asked he. 

''Nearly three months/^ was the answer. 
" She wrote to me at last — ^first, a letter to say 
that she was perfectly happy^ and that I must not 
grieve about not hearing from her, and that 
everything would be cleared up at last. And 
then^ afterwards'^ — ^with a sudden change of 
accent^ which told how exquisitely painful the 
recollection was — '' a dreadftd letter, to say that 
she was miserable, a|id alone, and ill, and that 
she wanted me to come to her directly. She told 
me what to do, and where to go, and I went 
immediately." 

" Went ?" inquired Sydney. " How ? Does 
this good-natured governess know where you 
are ? Did she allow it V 

He was immensely reUeved by the idea that 
there was somebody to appeal to after all. 

Nobody knows,'' replied she, very coolly, 
except the girl who slept in my room, 
and who helped me. I got out of the window 
in the middle of the night, and waited for a very 
early coach, which was to take me part of the 
way, and I walked the rest. I left a letter to 
explain to Mrs. Justin; but I am afraid she 
must have been very angry with Louisa not- 
withstanding." 
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'' And has no inquiry been made all this while ? 
Have you been left quite to yourselves f 

'^ Oh no ; they made all sorts of inquiries^ 
and they took a great deal of trouble^ and they 
did find us out once; but lucidly^ they did 
not come ; they only wrote — wrote to say that 
Helen was out of their power and beyond their 
reach^ and must be left to herself; but that it 
was different with me^ and that I must come 
backj and my cousin would arrive and £Btch me 
the next morning. So we set off at once and 
eaxne here^ and changed so often on the way that 
they haven't been able to trace us. And that is 
one of the things that vexes Helen^ because she 
thinks perhaps he is writing to the place where we 
were before, and that he doesn't understand about 
our having moved. But there was nothing else 
for us to do, because you know we couldn't 
be separated." 

'^And how long do you expect this to go 
on 7" inquired Lennard, in a very serious voice. 

'' How long — ^what do you mean ?" 

'^I mean, have you at all thoc^ht of what 
you are to do by and by, if it please God that 
your sister gets better; what is to become of 
you, and of her, and of the baby ?" 

^^ I don't see that you need ask in fkat way," 
replied she, a Httle indignantly. ^^ Of course we 
shall stay together." 

''But you will be traced again," said he. 
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'' and it is a wretched life indeed to be always 
hiding and numing away^ and it is not possible 
that it should succeed in the end in this conntry; 
where '' 

" We could go abroad^ you know," she in- 
teorrupted. 

" My dear child, you don't know what you 
are talking about, indeed you don't 1" cried he, 
with an impatience that was full of kindliness. 
'^It is ruin and destruction for such a pair as 
you and your sister to go about the world unpro« 
tected; take my word for it, and beUeve that 
you don't know what is before you, and that it 
Trmst not be.'* 

"Yes," replied she composedly, "I know 
that is the sort of thing that people always say, 
and do you know it seems to me 8UcA nonsense. 
I shall be seventeen in four months, and if I had 
not been bom a lady, nobody would think any- 
thing of my going away miles from home, all by 
myself, to be a housemaid; I don't think there's 
the least danger." 

" What money have you ?" asked he suddenly. 

"We have had plenty till now. He left 
plenty with Helen, and of course he will send 
more. We hare ten pounds left. Oh dear, I 
beg 'your pardon, I wasa't thinking — ^I suppose 
that isn't more than we owe' you, but you needn't 
the least nund taking it, for we are sure to gst 



more." 
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"Hush, hush; nonsense ! You owe me no- 
thing, God help you," cried he, forcibly putting her 
hand, with her purse in it, back into her pocket. 
" Will you tell me your real name ?" 

" I am afraid, I am afraid," she answered. 
Tm not going to give you up," he exclaimed, 
I tell you that plainly. I shall stick to you 
till I get you out of this wretched, false position. 
I should deserve to be shot if I didn't. I live in 
London, and have a hundred ways of finding 
out. Perhaps your cousin is one of my patients. 
Will you tell me where to find him, that I may 
do my best to induce him to receive you both 
again." 

'^ But that would be of no use at all," replied 
she, " for Pm quite sure Helen wouldn't go." 

''Well," he said, " we must wait a Uttle. Pd 
much rather not have to starve you out, but Pm 
afraid that will be the end of it. K you won't 
trust me, I am very much disappointed and very 
sorry, but I can't help it. I must do my duty 
without being trusted." 

''But I wish to trust you," said she, in a 
troubled voice. 

" Wishes are useless, you know," he repHed, 
" without acts." 

" And is it reaUy then what you think right, 
the only course you think right for us," she 
asked slowly, fixing her appealing eyes upon 
him, " that we should give each other up and be 
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parted, Helen and I, who have only each other in 
the world ? And ^he to be left so desolate and 
so miserable with her little baby, after all she 
has suffered ; and her loneliness to be my fault ; 
and I know she would die, my poor; poor own 
Helen I Oh, you can't think that 1'^ 

He was sorely puzzled, for he felt that it would 
be worse than useless to tell her that Helen must 
take the consequences of her own error. So he 
only said, '^ What I think is, that you are too 
young to judge either for yourself or for her, and 
that while you are so young you must be doing 
wrong to defy the natural authorities which it 
has pleased God to set over you. Think seriously 
of what I say. Here is Dr. Simpkinson." 





CHAPTER V. 

7Il!n>INd OUT. 

|T was a knock at •the door^ but it was 
not Dr. Simpkinson. When Bebeoca 
iq>peaF0d and began her announoe- 
ment^ with the words, '^ If you please. 

Miss, a young man '' Eva and Lennard both 

started forward with the same idea. The letter 
and the first telegram had reached their desti- 
nation, and he was come ! It would be hard to 
say whether the feeling was disappointment or 
relief when the sentence was finished. ^' If you 
please. Miss, a young man has brought a note.'' 
Eva was so white, and her hands trembled so 
much that Lennard took the note from her, and 
asking permission by a glance, opened it. It 
was from Dr. Simpkinson. 

^' I am extremely sorry,'' he wrote, ^^ that it is 
quite out of my power to get down to you before I 
start. I give you my address, that you may write 
to me for any directions about your sister, and I add 
the address of the medical man in Northborough to 
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whom I advise yon to apply in my absence. Let 
Mr. Leonard decide before lie leares whether a 
fresh opinion is wanted immediately. My idea 
ifi [that you may continue the treatment^ acoord- 
ing to][the written directions which I gaye you 
lastjnight^ corresponding very fully with me, and 
not Bending for Mr. Browne unless a change 
takes place. But I strongly urge your having a 
professional nurse, and I have desired a woman 
whom I can fully trusty to call on you this evening. 
She is nearly as good a doctor as I. am. Keep 
up your spirits, and be a good girl, and do as you 
are told. " E. SmPKiwsoN.'' 

Enclosed was a shorter note to Lennard :— 

''My DBAS Sib, — I am utterly vexed at not 
being able to keep my appointment, but I assure 
you there is no help for it. I hope you sucoeeioL^ 
in getting at the facts, and that you have settled 
what is to be done. Make any use of me you 
can. I think a nurse will do as well aa any 
doctor for our patient, and will spare little EvSj, 
which is the most important matter. If Mrs. 
Jermyn rallies it must be force of nature. She 
is past treatment — a return of fever would be 
£Eital, as she is now far too weak to bear depletion 
in any form ; it is barely possible that she may 
not siok in the next two days, and then there 
might be a hope. — ^Yours sincerely^ 

'^ E. SiKFszNdav.'^ 
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"So,'' thouglit Lennard, ''he washes his 
hands of the whole matter, and I dare say he is 
not sorry to do so. But what in the world am I 
to do ? I suppose the rational proceeding would 
be to send at once for Mr. Browne, and take my 
leave. But that's beyond me. I must see my 
way a little farther before I go. And, besides, 
how long will the ten pounds last, with a nurse 
and a new doctor to pay ? I don't see my way 
an inch. Of course I cannot make myself re- 
sponsible for their expenses » 

At this point of his soliloquy he began uncon- 
sciously to calculate the amount of their expenses 
for which he might venture to make himself respon- 
sible. It was not large. The money could only 
come out of the margin retained for his own 
menus plaisirs, and his worst enemy could never 
have accused him of making that margin too 
wide. He was a hard-working man, and he was 
earning a fab income, but his mother had but a 
hundred a year of her own, his two sisters were 
portionless, and the younger brother, who has 
been mentioned before, was nearly as great an 
inconvenience to him as Helen was to Eva, when 
considered from the stand-point of expediency. 
He had just settled that he might go as far as 
twenty pounds without being found out by his 
mother, when he looked up and saw Eva patiently 
watching him, quite satisfied to wait till he 
thought proper to tell her the contents of Dr. 
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Simpkinson's note. An odd feeling came over 
him that she had really become in some sense his 
property^ and that it was his business to take 
care of her. 

'^ Has anything happened ? " asked she ; 
'' may I go up to Helen ? She has been such a 
long time without me^ and she might wake.'' 

'' Mrs. Matthews is to tap on the floor the 
moment she wakes,'' answered Lennard. '' Yes, 
something has happened, and I am afraid yon 
will be very sorry. Dr. Simpkinson is obliged to 
go away." 

She looked so utterly horror-struck that he 
was sensible of a slight feeling of inward dis- 
appointment, for he had taken it for granted 
that she would understand that he was not 
going away too. But her first words undeceived 
him : — 

'' And you go back to London by the night 
train, and we shall be. left quite alone, and 
Helen ^" Speech failed her. 

" Don't be alarmed," said he, with a smile, 
looking a little ashamed of himself, ^^ I am not 
going back to London by the night train; I 
intend to stay a day or two till your sister may 
be left. There — ^it's nothing to thank me for, 
keep yourself quiet — (she made such a spring 
towards him, that he really thought she was 
going to kiss his hand and would be sorry for it 
afterwards) — there's Dr. Simpkinson's note for 

' - VOL. I. 6 
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you. You maj go upstairs and read it. He is 
not to blame. I'll see you by and by^ and liaye 
another talk about arrangemeixts. Just now^ I 
have two or three things to settle.^' 

He was preparing to turn her out of the room, 
but she would not be silenced and dismissed. 

" It is wonderfyl kindness/' she cried ; '^ and 
to strangers ! I have been so bewildered that I 
have been hardly able to think what an inoon* 
yenience and expense all this must be to you* 
I haven't thanked you. I haven't begged your 
pardon. I don't know what to say or do, or 
whether I ought to accept of such kindness or 
not. Please make allowance for me, and don't 
think me ungrateful.'^ 

" Nonsense," he replied, '' it's not your busi- 
ness to decide what I shall do ; I'm quite old 
enough to decide for myself, so that the question 
of accepting or refusing does not come before 
you at all. But one thing I shall expect, if I 
really undertake this case, and do the very best 
I can for your sister and you — I shall expect 
perfect confidence.'* • 

" Yes," she replied, with downcast eyes and 
in a submissive voice. 

'' You feel that I have a right to it ? Well— 
I won't be hard. I'm glad you don't force me 
to say that I might have to go at a moment's 
notice, which I should certainly do if I felt that 
I could not do my duty in remaining. I must 
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think it over a little ; and whatever question I 
decide upon asking you this evenings I shall 
expect you to answer at once/' 

^^ I understand/' she answered^ ia the same 
voice. 

^' But you'll have to trust me, you know," he 
continued, ^'and not to be so very meek and 
melancholy about it, or you'U make me uncom- 
fortable. I'm not going to tie you hand and 
foot, and give you up to your oppressors. I 
promise you that. And to diow you that I 
don't mean to take any unfair advantage of your 
submission, I tell you now to go and write the 
letter to your brother-in-law, just as we settled 
that you should do, before you were left at my 
mtercy. You can write in the room up-stairs 
while I arrange my own matters." 

He put her out at the door as he spoke, and 
then rang the bell. Mrs. Matthews herself ap- 
peared, on her way down from the sick-room, 
after Eva had relieved guard. She brought a 
good report. The patient had been sleeping 
quietly — ^a better sleep, she said, than she had 
yet seen. 

" Ah !" said Lennard, " I thought there was 
a begiiming of improvement. I'm going to 
stay and take this ca,se while Dr. Simpkinson is 
away. Can I have a bed in the house ?" 

She said that he could, and added an in- 
quiry whether " the young ladies was likely to 
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stay after their time was up; because, if they 
was, she must own — she didn^t like to press 
into matters that didn^t concern her — ^but she 
was very particular on the point of respecta- 
bility ; shd didn't see that people could go too 
far in the direction of respectability, even if 
they wished it ; and as she had a house and a 
young grown-up daughter on her conscience, 
she should Uke just to know a little bit more 
about the ladies, just to be made quite sure 
there was nothing wrong/' 

'^ Quite proper on your part,'' answered Len- 
nard. '^ We'll satisfy you. When is their time 
up?" 

'^To-morrow fortnight, sir; and I'm sure I 
wish them well, and don't* mean to give them or 
you the least offence. Yery nice young ladies 
they are, and most interesting. It's their being 
so interesting that makes me uneasy, if I must 
speak my mind." 

''I think," said Lennard, '^they are not 
likely to stay here after Mrs. Jermyn is well 
enough to be moved. I hope iu a day or two 
that we shall be able to communicate with their 
fiiends, and that your mind will be quite re- 
lieved. In the meantime, here is my card, and 
here is the address (writing it as he spoke) of a 
person to whom you may refer, in order to satisfy 
yourself as to my respectability. I think you 
are quite right to be very particular.^ 



}} 
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Lennard was a Rugby man^ and he counted 
among his school-chums a young nobleman, with 
whom and with whose mother he had continued 
on excellent terms ever since he left Rugby. He 
was sure that he should greatly benefit the cause 
of the sisters, and establish a fine position for 
himself at a single move, by quietly handing 
over as his reference the address of ''The 
Dowager Countess of Marsden, Marsden Hall, 
SuflFolk." He did not know, or had forgotten, 
that the shooting-box to which the young Earl 
had often invited him — ^and where he, a thorough 
sportsman at heart, was stiU hoping to spend a 
week before the autumn was over — ^lay on the 
edge of the very county in which Northborough 
was. A moor and a wood were attached to it, 
and they extended over the boundary of the next 
county, and the next county contained the 
nearest post-town. This accounts for Lennard's 
overlooking a fact which proved of vast weight 
in determining Mrs. Matthews' views as to the 
height of his '' respectability .'' She salaamed 
before the dowager's venerable name, and be- 
came instantly inarticulate in her professions of 
complete confidence. 

Sydney's next business was to communicate 
with his people in London. He determined to 
telegraph and to write. When he had finished a 
note to his mother, in which he told her that he 
had a very serious case of illness, and was unex- 
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pectedly detained by it, but that he hoped to be 
at home in a few days, he sat some time, pen 
in hand, debating what he should say to Ferrars. 
Should he tell him to call at Clayton's, the 
jeweller, in ' Street, and inquire about the 
other Mr. Lennard and the first telegram ? It 
was impossible for Sydney to give any explana- 
tion that should be really sufficient, in his pre- 
sent hurried note, and he was afraid to tell 
Ferrars to act in so delicate a matter without 
explanation. In making the inquiry himself, he 
might, perhaps, be able to gather something, 
even if direct information were to be refiised. 
So he resolved to defer it till he could get to 
London himself. 

Having finished his letter, he went up to the 
sick-room. Helen was again awake, and he 
observed with satisfaction that her face was 
calm, and that natural pallor and exhaustion had 
taken the place of feverish excitement. He felt 
her pulse, spoke a cheering word or two, pre-^ 
scribed some jelly, waited to see her begin to eat 
it with some slight appearance of relish, and 
then beckoned Eva out of the room. It had 
occurred to him to try a Uttle experiment on her 
confidence, for his own satis&ction. 
Is your letter ready V^ he asked. 
Yes," she repHed, hiding it between her 
hands. *' I will take it to the post myself, by 
and by.^ 



it 
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"No, give it to me— I won't look at it. 
Fm going down, and Til post it with my own 
letters.'' 

She gave it to him without a moment's 
hesitation, and he went away contented. He 
deliyered his telegram — " All well ; don't expect 
me till you see me; send my portmanteau/' — 
and then hired a horse, and rode off in search of 
the farm-house at whidi Helen and Eva had 
lodged before they came into Northborough. 

Lennard did not expect much from the re^ 
suits of his ride; but he was, in all that he did, 
a tiiorough man — not, perhaps, in the ordinary 
sense of the word, which is coloured by its 
StrEiffordian associations, and is held to imply 
something of a dark, daring, and unscrupulous 
determination — ^but in the sense of persistency 
and completeness, at any cost of labour. 

He had made a compact with himself now 
that he would investigate the history of this 
missing man ; and his way of behaviour, when 
he deliberately entered upon an undertaking, was 
not so much to examine carefully what could be 
done — to choose among many things the most 
promising, and to neglect the restr— as to do all 
that was possible, whether promising or not, so 
that in case of failure, he could never look back 
and say, '' Oh, if I had not lost that chance 1" 
The plan was simple, effectual, and fatiguing, 
and as he valued simplicity and effectiveness, and 
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did not care abont fatigue^ it suited him exactly. 
Ho easily found the house^ introduced himself as 
a friend of Mrs. Jermyn, and asked to see the 
rooms which she had occupied. The only person 
at home was a stolid servant woman, who ap- 
peared to be capable of slow acts at the sugges- 
tion of others, but of nothing else. She showed 
him up-stairs at once, and departed to fetch the 
bread and cheese and beer, which he asked for 
solely in order to get rid of her. He made a minute 
examination of tiie two apartment^ during her 
absence, looking under the cushions, and behind 
the mirror, searching every comer of a small 
writing portfolio which lay on the table, and even 
pulling out irom among the coals in the grate, 
which wore arrayed in readiness for a future fire, 
an old envelope, directed and stamped, which 
caught his inquisitive eye. This last trophy was 
the only scrap of information which he carried 
away with him. It was addressed to Mrs. 
Jermyn, 27 Street, Gloucester. The hand- 
writing was a man's, and the postmark was 
Fenbury, a place unknown to him by name. He 
put it carefully away in his pocket-book. In the 
porch of the house he put a few questions to his 
fair handmaiden before he took leave, touching 
her former lodgers; but the answers which he 
obtained were absolutely without any sort of 
meaning. As he got upon his horse, however, a 
a new light presented itself. The boy who deli- 
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vered the bridle into his hand^ and who had stood 
by and listened to the colloqajin the porch^ said^ 
with a dissatisfied look at the sixpence which 
Sydney offered Mm. 

" The gen^lm'n as come arxing about them two 
ladies afore, giv me a 'arf-a-crowned/' 

"Did he, my man?'' replied Lennard, 
promptly. " Then I suppose you answered his 
questions for it V^ 

He pulled out his purse again as he spoke. 

" I answered what he arxed," said the boy, 
sulkily ; " but you ain't arxed nothin' o' me." 

''"When did this gentleman come?" said 
Lennard, showing the silver. 

" Coom o' Thursday or Friday ; can't swear." 

" What ! last Thursday or Friday ?" 

'' Noa ; coom just by com carrying." 

'' And what was he like ?" 

At this question the boy looked perfectly 
hopeless, and was dumb. 

''Was he young or old?" asked Sydney, de- 
fining it a little. 

"Not that old," said the lad, looking with 
humiliating significance straight into Sydney's 
London-pale face, " but a bit more than grown- 
up, and wonderful hairy." 

" And what did he ask you about the ladies ?" 

" Arxed wen they come, an' where they was 
gone, an* whether either on 'em was sick." 
" And you told him ?" 
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" Ees ; I told'n I didna knaw aayways/' 

" Did he leave anything behind him V* 

" Ees ; ^e left a 'arf-a-crowned/' said the boy, 
grinning. 

" Which he gave you because yon knew no- 
thing V 

'' Noa ; ^e gev it me 'cause I arxed missus/* 

Sydney was as patient by nature as a cross- 
examining counsel is compelled to be when it is 
not his interest to frighten his witness^ so he per- 
severed-— 

''Oh, missus was the person who answered 
his questions ? And what did she tell him V 

" She told 'n nothin* at all, an' I told 'er no- 
thin' at all, just as 'e told me." 

'' But what did you ask her ?" said Sydney, 
thinking that he had at last framed a question 
which must compel the answer he wanted. 

'' Oo ! I arxed 'er wot 'e arxed me — ^nothin' 



more." 
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And she told you that the ladies were gone 
to Northborough, and that one of them was not 
very well; and then you told the gentleman 
-—eh P was that it V 

''Noa," said the boy, pocketing the half- 
crown which was by this time in his grasp, and 
grinning again, " she didn't tell me where they 
was gone, but you did." 

" Just BO," cried Sydney, gathmng himself 
up in a moment, and making a venture ; " be- 
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caase she didn't want yon to tell the gentleman 
anything about them^ and I do. I want you 
to let him know where they are gone — ^will 
yott?" 

" Ees/' was the reply^ and for the first time 
the victim looked his persecutor in the face. We 
have no special meaning in calling them by these 
names ; we have only a strong general sympathy 
for the sufiRmngs of all persons who are expected 
to answer a series of questions^ whether they 
have any desire to withhold the answer or not. 

''But you can't write, can youf" pursued 
Sydney. 

" Polly's to school, an' she can, an' she'll fill 
it in,'^ said the lad. 

''I'll fill it in if you have the letter about 
you," said Sydney. " And you ought to have it 
about you ; I hope you have not left it at home," 
he added, sharply, "at the risk of some one 
finding it about ; I have another half-crown for 
you if yoa have really been as carefbd about it as 
you were told to be." 

The boy instantly dived into the recesses of 
his upper clothing, and produced a dirty brown- 
paper parcel, tied with pack-thread, and sus- 
pended round his neck by a loop of the same. 
He undid the knot, opened several folds, and 
drew out of them an envelope duly stamped and 
directed, which he proudly placed in Lennard's 
hand. 
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" If that's aJl, Fve earned un/' said he with 
decision. 

"So you have/' said Lennard^ taking the 
letter, and honestly giving him the second half- 
crown in exchange, before he rode off with his 
prize. 

^^ Master, master V* shouted the boy after him. 
He paused, and turned. 

'^ Show 'ee the way to the post-office for six- 
pence ; it's uncommon 'ard to find, I teU 'ee." 

'^Pll find it for myself, thank you, young 
shark," said Lennard, laughing. 

The address on the letter was — 

" William Henderson, Esq., 

14, Seymour Street, 

Portman Square, 

London." 

Lennard did not flatter himself that he had 
found a clue to the truant husband. There was 
no reason why he should either come or send to 
make secret inquiries after those who were only 
too anxious to acquaint him fuUy with all their 
proceedings ; but he believed that he had got the 
information which he was seekiog about the 
obnoxious guardian without wrenching it out of 
poor Httle Eva. 

When he saw her after his return, he said to 
her, v6ry composedly, " I want to know if you 
believe in magic ?" 
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What do you mean 1" asked she, puzzled. 
I mean that I am a great magician, and can 
always find out everything that I wish to know. 
Since I saw you, I have commanded my familiar 
spirit to write a letter for me to your cousin, and 
here is the result/' 

He laid it before her on the table. Eva read 
the name, and became as white as a sheet. She 
looked up at him with a mute inquiry. Her eyes 
said, '^ What are you going to do with me 1" 

'' You may read the letter if yon like,'' said 
Lennard, a little mischievously, ''and then it 
shall be for you to decide whether it goes to the 
post or no." 

She opened it with quivering hands, and read 
these words : — 

'''Mrs. Jermyn and her sister are at 17, 
George Street, Northborough." 

Lennard had " filled in " the address. Eva 
obeyed her first impulse, and tore the paper to 
pieces. 

"Ah !" said he, laughing, "you are prompt, 
I know ; but you have done no harm ; I promised 
not to deliver you up unconditionally; but I 
know Mr. Henderson a little, and I mean to call 
upon him as soon as I get back to London, and 
to try whether I can't make some satisfactory 
arrangement with him." 

" You may well say you know him ' a little,' " 
cried Eva. " It must be very little, indeed, if 
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yon hope to make a satisiaotory arrangement 
with him.'' 

She Bpoke with an aeeent which impEed that 
her view was tmohaogeahle ; but Eva was yeiy 
young, and Sydney was veiy persuasive. He 
entertained no doubt at all that before he left 
Northborough he should have convinced her not 
only that his plan was right and wise, but that it 
had a fair chance of success. 




CHAPTER VI. 

KB. RIVEBS^ OF FENBUBT PABE. 

[HE next few days were passed in a 
curious sort of domesticity. The 
improvement in Helen's state^ thougli 
very slow and sadly interrupted by 
the agitation of her feelings^ was yet sufficiently 
marked to satisfy Eva's soul with hope^ and to 
justify Sydney in encouraging her. He some- 
times shared her watch^ sometimes suppHed her 
place; but he was always very careful of her 
healthy and did not abandon or relax the tone of 
good-humoured authority which he had assumedj 
and to which she patiently submitted. The re* 
]ation between them was strange and pleasant to 
him. The intimacy produced by their circum- 
stances was sudden and complete — ^more com- 
plete than years of acquaintanceship could have 
made it — ^yet its duration had been so shorty they 
were altogether so new to each other, that each 
had to learn the other's ways, habits, and 
thoughts, from the beginning. It was a succes- 
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sion of small discoveries and surprises; the 
amusement of society with the unceremonious- 
ness of home. This was agreeable to Sydney— 
a man to whom form and ceremony in social 
intercourse were peculiarly oppressive. He was 
not one who took liberties, revelled in daring 
breaches of conventional rule, and according to 
his humour neglected common courtesy, or 
stormed your house and your heart, leaving you 
no alternative but repulse or admission. These 
were not in the least his ways. He was quiet, 
self- controlled, unobtrusive, very much inclined 
to let things taketheir course, and, with all his 
laboriousness, having a spice of indolence in his 
temperament. His impatience of ceremony 
showed itself rather in withdrawal than in 
advance. If he liked you — felt that you suited 
him,— wanted to win you— he did not begin by 
being free with you, but he showed you at once 
how free you might venture to be with him. He 
set his door open and said, " Come in ; here I 
am.'' If you did not take advantage of the 
invitation, well ; he shut his door again after a 
time, smoked his pipe, and philosophized. You 
were very nice, doubtless ; but you were not for 
him. Perhaps you were only scrupulous and 
timid. He would do everything in his power to 
set you at your ease. His politeness was so 
frank and so kindly that you could not be afraid 
of him. His readiness was so marked that you 
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could not have a doubt about it, if you cared to 
consider it at all ; but still no pressure. The 
hand was opened and extended ; it touched you ; 
but it was for you to grasp it. Only some tre- 
mendous stimulus, such as he had never yet 
experienced, could have made him grasp yours 
first. But if you had the wish and the courage, 
his response was so instant and so hearty, your 
assurance of welcome was so immediate and so 
thorough, that when you came to reflect upon it 
afterwards, you could hardly tell which had taken 
the initiative; you only knew that if it was 
yotu-self you had certamly no reason to repent it. 
Just now, however, there could be no question 
as to which was to begin ; the point was settled 
for them ; fate itself had prescribed the terms 
on which they were to live. As Sydney watched 
this pretty little new thing moving about the 
room, making tea for him, sitting opposite to 
him at table, appealing to him on matters of the 
deepest and tenderest import, showing him all 
her springs of action and thought, laying her 
whole character bare to him unconsciously and 
inevitably, he said to himself sometimes that it 
was as good as a play. He was not falling in 
love with the child. That would have been quite 
out of his line. But it worried him a little that 
she was so entirely at her ease with him; he 
fancied that she classed him with Dr. Simpkinson, 
or looked upon him as a kind of upper nurse ; 
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he would have liked her to know that he was 
only seven-and-twenty, and that there were 
women in the world to whom his attentions would 
be valuable- He sometimes thought that she 
considered him too old to pay attentions to any- 
body. And perhaps she did — ^for she was only 
sixteen and a half ! 

He took advantage of her familiarity to learn 
as much as possible of the past ; all, in fact, that 
was necessary in order to enable him to help her. 
And she had evidently a most • conscientious 
remembrance of the compact between them; what- 
ever he chose to ask she was ready to answer. 
It interested him to see how careful she was to 
tell the truth upon every point as soon as he put 
a question to her — even if it was one which she 
manifestly disliked answering, she never hesitated 
a moment about it. It was to be done, and she 
did it bravely. 

One day he asked her a question which she 
very evidently disliked answering. They were 
at breakfast ; they had come down together from 
Helenas room, with the pleasant certainty that 
there had been decided amendment in the last 
twenty-four hours. Sydney had insisted from 
the first that Eva should take her meals with him, 
''like a civilized being,^^ as he said. It was a 
mode of securing that the meals should be deli- 
berate, and of increasing the number of those short 
absences from the sick-room which he considered 
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essential to her health. It also gave him an 
opportunity of judging for himself of the state 
of her appetite and her nerves. Between her 
sense of the duty of obedience and the courtesy 
due to a guest (on the latter of these two points 
she was sensitively particular)^ she had always ' 
submitted to this arrangement^ though with 
reluctance. This mornings however^ she sub- 
mitted willingly, and was gay. 

He looked at her with a little malice in his 
eyes, held up before her the torn volume of 
Shelley, and said, coolly, '^ Were you in a great 
passion when you made all this havoc ?'' 

She rose instantly, and came round to the 
place where he was sitting. There never was a 
human being so quick and impulsive in her 
movements as Eva ; she was always doing what 
you did not expect, and doing it sooner than you 
thought possible. He put up his hands, with 
much alarm. ^' I hope you^re not going to box 
my ears,'^ said he. 

She stood still by his side, blushing furiously. 
''I have a very hot temper,^^ she said, in a 
penitent voice. 

" Oh, I know that,'^ he answered, " and now 
I have roused it.^' 

'^ No, no, not in the least ; only I am very 
much ashamed about that book, and I should 
like to hide it. But, if you wish, I will tell you 
all about it.^' 
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''Go back to your diair, then/' said he, 
" and sit down quietly, and tell me the whole 
history/' 

She did exactly as she was told. ''You see/' 
she said, after she had resumed her place behind 
the teacups, " when I first came to Helen I made 
a great mistake about her. I was so very angry 
with him" — (this pronoun did duty on all occasions 
for the brother-in-law's name, being uttered with 
an intensely contemptuous accent, which effec- 
tually distinguished it from all other hims in the 
world)—" I thought him such a wretch; I thought 
he had used her so dreadfully ill, that it 
seemed to me as if it would be quite wrong to 
keep my opinion to myself. I did not understand 
Helen in the least about it. It used not to be at 
all difficult to manage Helen, and I did not know 
how difficult it had grown; and I thought, if I 
spoke very strongly indeed, and urged her very 
much, I could induce her to give him up. And 
so we had several quarrels. And one day, when 
there had been no letter at all — ^it was after a 
long, long time of no-letters, and she was just 
breaking her heart before my eyes — and she had 
been so miserable, and wa« lool^g so ill, andhad 
been sleeping so badly, and I had been trying 
first one thing, and then another, to raise her 
spirits ; and at last I had succeeded in cheering 
her just a little, and she agreed to come out with 
me for a walk. She had not left the house for 
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five days^ and I thouglit it quite a triumph ; but 
as she was crossing the room to fetch her hat, 
there she saw that horrible book lying on the 
table, and it reminded her, and she dropped down 
into a chair and began crying and sobbing and 
moaning, and said she would not go out, and 
she did not care about her health in the least, 
and she only wished she could die. And then it 
was too much for me, and I took the book and 
tore it across and threw it into the fire, and said 
something dreadful about mshing to destroy 
every sign of him. And then she was very 
angry with me, and she pulled the book out of 
the fire again, and kissed it and petted it as if it 
had been— —as if it had been baby.^' 

A sudden thought of the baby up-stairs gave 
peculiar softness to Eva^s look and voice as she 
finished her speech. 

'^ T don't wonder at you in the least,'' answered 
Sydney. '' I feel a very strong inclination to 
finish your work at this moment. I suppose it 
was your sister who repaired the efiects of your 
assault with such a tender hand ?" 

" No ; I mended it." 

" What a penance for you," said he, examining 
the careful handiwork; '^1 really wonder how 
you could bring yourself to do it." 

« Oh ! I didn't like doing it at aU j but I 
would have done anything in the world to please 
poor Helen, and to make her forgive me. And 
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we never quarrel now, because I know it is of no 
use. At first J did not at all understand about 
her being so mucb in love. I did not understand 
what it was/' 

''And now you understand all about it V* 

'' Yes," she replied, in a grave, quiet, matter- 
of-fact tone, " alV* 

Sydney smiled to himself; but it was charac- 
teristic of him that he did not try to lead her on 
firom this point. It would not have given him 
the slightest amusement to make her commit 
herself, or to put her out of countenance. He 
was quite aware that it was in his power to do 
both, and by so doing effectually to caution her 
for the future; but he was so far from feeling 
inclined to do this himself, that I believe he would 
have run out of the room if he had seen anybody 
else on the point of doing it. 

It was the seventh day after his arrival, and 
he felt no doubt at all now that he ought to be in 
London again. He said to himself that he would 
run down for a couple of days during the ensuing 
week, and satisfy himself that Helen's improve- 
ment continued. He knew that he had already 
stayed a little longer than he could quite justify- 
to his reason, or to his mother, whose last letter, 
just received, betrayed some impatience and a 
good deal of curiosity. He was ashamed of the 
dislike which he felt to the idea of announcing 
hifi intention to Eva. '' If it is so disagreeable 
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to mo" thought he, " I had better do it at once. 
Of the three modes of encoimteniig a difficulty 
— ^face it, avoid it, dally with it — ^the first was 
that which he always preferred, at least in theory. 

"I think,'' said he, ''your sister is improving 
so fast, that I shall not be a&aid of leaving her 
for a little while to your care.'' 

Eva had been anticipating this speech every 
hour of the day and night, and it was a terrible 
prospect to her. Her heart failed her at the 
thought of the lonely time to come, when she 
should be frightened at eveiy passing pallor on 
Helen's cheek, and should have no one to tell her 
that it meant no mischief. Her inexperience 
would become her torment ; it was her greatest 
help now, for it caused her to put her trust in the 
word of a doctor as if he were a divinity. But 
she had schooled herself well. She had reminded 
herself again and again that she and Helen had 
no sort of claim upon Sydney, that his home 
duties and engagements must needs assert them- 
selves, and that it would be selfish, ungrateful, 
improper, altogether preposterous, if she were to 
say a word of opposition whenever it pleased him 
to announce his departure. She had settled 
exactly the manner in which she intended to be- 
have, and she kept her intention. 

" Of course I know you must go," said she, 
meekly ; " and it is a great comfort that Helen is 
so much better." 
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And Sydney was inexpressibly disappointed 
that she did not then show stronger symptoms of 
distress. 

'^ There is an up train at four o'clock,^* he 
began, rather sharply. 

" What ! — to-day ?" interrupted she, taken 
by surprise. She thought that he might have 
allowed her rather a longer time for preparation. 
Their uncomfortable dialogue was brought to a 
sudden stop by the postman's knock. It came 
twenty piinutes later than usual, as it always does 
when one is anxious for letters, and they had 
given it up for the day. Eva rushed down to 
open the door herself, and as she did not return, 
Sydney went to look for her. He found her half 
way up-stairs, with an open letter in her hand and 
another at her feet. She was too impatient to 
wait an unnecessary moment ; and having torn 
open her packet as soon as she got it in her hands, 
she was now standing still to read it, unconscious 
of what she was doing. He saw her colour rise, 
her eyelashes shiver, her breast heave, and he 
laid a gentle grasp upon her, brought her into 
the parlour, and placed her upon the sofa. 

*' Now," said he, '' what is it V 

She was silent, and he sat down by her side. 
She moved the letter tremulously towards him, 
evidently intending him to read it over her 
shoulder, which he accordingly did without hesi- 
tation. This was what he read : — 
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"Fenbuby Pabk, Nov. 5, 18 — . 
'' Mr. Elvers encloses a letter whicli arrived at 
Fenbuiy Park by this moming^s post. It is the 
second letter with the same address which has 
come into Mr. Rivers's hands^ and as the writers 
evidently labour under some misapprehension 
which Mr. Rivers is unable to remove^ he thinks 
it best to return both the letters together^ and he 
requests that no further appUcations of the same 
kind may be addressed to his house. If any 
such applications should be made in future they 
will not be returned, but they will be destroyed." 

Sydney looked at the papers which Eva had 
dropped, and which he had picked up. They 
were two letters, both addressed to ^'Adrian 

Harfordy Esq., Fenhury Pai% B shire.^^ 

'^ May I read them ?" asked he. 

" Oh you may read anything now,'^ answered 
Eva, in a tone of bewilderment and despair. 

He opened the first, which contained only 
these words :— 

'' I think you cannot know how ill Helen is. 
She was given over, and she is still in great 
danger. She is always calling for you. I am 
sure she will die if you do not come to her. 
Your baby was bom eleven days ago. Is it 
possible that you can bear to stay away from it, 
and from Helen? K she dies you will have 
murdered her. '^ Eva Lake." 
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The other letter began thus : — 

'^ My own DAELiNG HusBANB, — ^Why do you not 
write, why do you not come to me ? I am so 
miserable and ao fll, and I am breaJ^ing my heart 
for you. Just one word would give me life. I 
am doing what you desired me not to do, and 
writing to you at Fenbury, but you must not be 
angry, it is only because I could not bear it any 
longer. I know there is some good reason, and 
I dare say I am very weak and foolish, but 
you must forgive me because I am only a child, 
and I love you so, and I cannot live with- 
out hearing from you. Oh ! my love, do you 
remember .^^ 

'^Ah!'^ cried Sydney, '^I can't read any 
more of this. But let me seal it up, and take it 
away with me. If I should succeed in finding 
this Mr. Adrian Harford, I can deliver it to 
him.'' 

" But what is the use ?" asked Eva ; ^^ I sup- 
pose this is a false name like the others." 

"It may be,"- answered he, "but I think we 
are on the track though we are still very much in 
the dark. Penbury, at any rate, is a real place. 
And lopk here — this is what I picked up at your 
farm-house the other morning, and preserved as 
a piece of possible evidence." 

He gave her the scrap of a letter with the 
Penbury post-mark upon it. 
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" You see," said he, '^ your sister lias received 
a letter from Penbury before/' 

'^ But, perhaps," said Eva, turning it over and 
over between her fingers, "this was only the 
envelope of another returned letter. Helen may 
have tried Fenbury before." 

"I don't think so. This Mr. Bivers mentions 
only one previous letter. And your sister implies 
that she is vmting to the forbidden address for 
the first time. Look at her words," 

Eva did look, and immediately began to cry. 
" Oh ! my poor, poor darling ill-used Helen !" 
sobbed she, " and there is nothing I can do for 
her !" 

'^ There," cried Sydney, '^ that was my fault 
— ^what a stupid fellow I ani ! You had better 
not read another word of this pitiful little letter. 
Give it to me — ^thaf s right. And what dp you 
mean by saying there is nothing you can do for 
Helen ? I am ashamed of you for talking such 
nonsense. Why, you are giving up your life to 
her, and she owes her hfe to you." 

" That is little to thank me for," said Eva, 
wiping her eyes, " since I can't make her the 
least bit happy." 

" No," said he, gravely, '' not yet ; happiness 
comes from higher places, and we can none of ua 
bring it, we can only wait for it and welcome itj 
or do without it. But just ask yourself what 
Helen would do without you. And just think 
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for a moment wliat a ^eat thing it is to be sucli 
a help, such a comfort, such a support, when it 
has pleased God to send her [such terrible 
affliction. I assure you I think there is nothing 
in the world so pleasant to remember afterwards 
as having been a comfort in trouble. 

Eva smiled through her tears. ^' I am that/' 
said she, simply, " thank you for reminding me 
of it.^' 

'^And now," pursued he, "I will tell you 
what I mean to do. When I get to London I 
shall go, in the first instance, to the jeweller^s 
shop to which you telegraphed, and I shall learn 
all I can about my namesake, Mr. Lennard. 
Then, as soon as I can get a couple of days, I 
shall rush down to Fenbury and see what I can 
find out there. In the meantime you must write 
me a careful bulletin every day, and I shall send 
you the fullest directions. I shall leave with you 
this paper of questions. I have written down all 
the points which I want you to notice, and on 
which, if there is any change, I shall like to have 
immediate information. I can quite trust you to 
watch the symptoms. I don^t expect that there 
will be the slightest cause for alarm ; if I did, I 
would tell you so honestly. But if you are 
frightened — and it is very likely that you may be 
frightened without reason — ^write to me instantly 
without scruple. Don^t be the least afraid of 
bothering me. I am the most patient man living. 
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and I am thoroughly used to have to do with 
nervous, with anxious people. Pour all your 
fears out, and be sure FU attend to them/^ 

'^ Thank you,*' said she, with a full heart. 

''And, remember, you are to walk out for 
exactly half-an-hour every day, and you are to 
take all your meals in this room, and you are not 
to sit up at night if your sister continues as well 
as she is now. Do you promise?" 

'' Yes," replied she seriously, '' you know I 
promised before." 

'' But I wanted to remind you, and to make 
quite sure. So much for Northborough. Pve 
not quite finished telHng you what I mean to do 
in London." 

She looked at him anxiously, and clasped her 
hands together in entreaty. 

'' Ah ! I see you know. Yes, I tell you the 
exact truth. I shall see the Hendersons, and do 
the best I can for you. Don^t be afraid of me. 
Trust me. I will do nothing unkind, nothing 
harsh, nothing inconsiderate. I will remember 
that you two must not be partied. I will act in the 
matter as your friend, and as Helen's. But I 
must try to set it right, and there's an end 
of it." 

She looked so utterly wretched that he set 
himself to soothe her as if she had been a child, 
and she was child enough to be soothed by 
kind words from a strong heart. The sound and 
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the presence subdued her^ ajid she did not feel 
able to cling to her fears while he was exhorting 
her. 

'^ One more promise I want,^' continued he, 
"you must pledge your word that you won't 
leave Northborough without lettiug me know 
where you go/' 

She gave the promise readily. Afterwards 
she repented it, when her terror that she should 
be given up to the Hendersons came back upon 
her and gathered force; but at the moment she 
did not look forward, and yielded instinctively, 
feeling that he was her only friend, and, for the 
time being, her natural governor. 

" And now good-bye, you poor little thing,*' 
said he, holding out both hands, " God bless 
you. You'll see me again very soon, and I am 
so glad to be able to leave you with such a fair 
prospect." 

She took the two hands stretched out to her, 
laid her face down upon them, and cried. Never 
did a man go away with a sorer heart. He felt 
quite unmerciful for leaving her. As the train 
carried him back to London, he said to himself 
more than once that he had done a heartless 
thing, and that the poor solitary child couM 
not possibly get through her troubles without 
him. And he quite forgot that he had been 
annoyed by the idea that she was not sufficiently 
distressed at parting with him. 



CHAPTER VIL 



BEBTIE AND KIS 6I6TEBS. 




ESST LENNARD was very uncom- 
fortable in her mind. It is a fashion 
with modem critics to object to descrip- 
tions of mental discomfort when the 
snfferer is a woman; and the objection seems 
natural if we consider that critics are generally 
men^ and that the distresses of women do far 
the most part connect themselves immistakably 
with the conduct of men. It was certainly a 
man ' and a brother wh6 was responsible for 
Jessy Lennard^s present nneasiness. 

The outward aspect of the Lennard family- 
party was placid and pleasant enough. They 
were all gathered together — ^that is to say, all 
except Sydney, v^ho was, as we know, otherwise 
engaged— at dinner, in a cosy, cheerful room, to 
which the glow of a small fire gave a peculiar 
charm, because it was AiUy a month earUer in 
the year than the time at which yon had a right 
to expect it. It was, therefore, a concession and 
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a privilege, and it was doubly exhilarating in 
consequence. Mrs. Lennard piqued herself upon 
understanding comfort, and, in that particular 
line, disregarding conventionality. In her house, 
when you were hungry you were to eat, when you 
were tired you were to lie down ; if you wished 
to stay at home you were not expected to give 
your reasons for 'not taking a walk; if you had a 
fancy for sitting in your bed-room you were not 
encountered with mildly reproachful and sur- 
prised inquiries as soon as you descended into 
the drawing-room. The inexorable rules — ^for 
she had inexorable rules as we shall see hereafter 
— did not refer to such matters as these. 

An hour after dinner, Bobert Lennard, the 
other son of whom we have spoken already, had 
arrived unexpectedly, to the great joy of his 
mother, who doated upon him. He was sitting 
in Sydney's place, at the bottom of the table, 
where Mrs. Lennard so loved to see a son, that 
she was in the habit of saying, that when she was 
withoutone she did not consider herself to be dining 
at all. And she regulated her practice by this 
theory, for, on the rare occasions when she was 
Bonless, no daughter was allowed to occupy the 
vacant throne ; but Mrs. Lennard and her two 
girls gathered together at the other end of the 
table, and had their meal on a tray, with a sort 
of studied sketchiness of arrangement implying 
that they were only taking just the amount of 
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refresliment which was absolutely necessary to 
carry them on to the next real dinner. 

Eobert Lennard^ who now occupied the place 
of honour, was certainly a pleasant sight for a 
mother to look upon. He was a tall, frank-faced, 
bright-eyed creature, whose smooth brow, easy 
manner, and insouciant expression, made him 
look a good ten years younger than his hard- 
working, thoughtful, and somewhat careworn 
brother. His voice and his laugh were irresistible; 
he was the life of every circle that he entered ; 
his arrival had a kind of champagne effect upon 
the home-group, putting them all into their best 
spirits in five minutes. Quizzing Emily, petting 
Jessy, chaflBng Sydney, coaxing his mother — 
repose, languor, gravity, depression, were all 
impossible while he was in the house. His career 
had not been perfectly satisfactory in times past, 
but that was a matter condoned and forgotten — 
nay, as far as possible, ignored by his family. 
Mrs. Lennard thought it so great a disadvantage 
to her sons to have grown up without a father's 
care that it was quite natural that they should go 
wrong for a httle ^hile, and, rather supernatural 
than otherwise that they should come right after- 
wards. Not that her standard was low, or her 
ideas lax ; quite the reverse. She was rather a 
severe judge of other people^s children ; but she 
had such absolute faith in her own that facts 
could not shake it. As each emergency arose she 
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did not hesitate to exhort^ to blame^ or to con- 
demn; but she was quite sure^ througli it all^ 
that they were better than anybody else. Now, 
the plain fact about Bobert Lennard was that his 
debts had twice been paid by his hard-working 
brother — once when he finished his "education'' 
and started in life on his own account — a small 
8nm then, but a heavy weight on the boyish con- 
science, and confessed not without tears. The 
pastrycook's bill was a large item in the total, 
and there were also some rery handsome presents 
to his sisters, which had been received with a 
gratitude and delight most agreeable to the 
donor, and by no means revocable when the 
elders of the household discovered that his gene- 
rosity was attended by the slight drawback of 
costing nothing to himself. Mrs. Lennard had 
duly noted the nature of his extravagances when 
she talked the matter over with her elder son, 
while the culprit was in the next room awaiting 
his sentence in a state of wholesome uncertainty. 
"You see what an innocent fellow he is— 
quite a child,'' she said, and Sydney acquiesced^ 
iJiough with some misgivings that the paid-for 
indulgences which did not appear, but which had 
caused this overflow of innocent debt, might 
possibly be a little less unobjectionable. It was 
well for Sydney, however, that the sum was 
small, for his own position was yet to win in 
those days, and the toil was hard, and the 
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success was tardy. He^ too^ would have liked 
very mucli to make handsome presents to his 
sisters^ and to be rewarded for them by a torrent 
of kisses and thanks. And he^ too, had tastes 
which sometimes appealed to him for indulgence, 
and which he now reproached himself for having 
sometimes indulged — opera-tickets and play- 
tickets, unnecessary hotel-dinners with congenial 
spirits at Richmond or elsewhere, rows on the 
.river, stray books, superfluous prints, and purely 
omam^ital waistcoats — all these things were 
against him. There were not many of them, and 
there was not one unpaid for; but still he 
reminded himself of them whenever he was 
inclined to be severe upon his brother. And so 
this first trouble passed away rapidly, and left no 
traoe behind; and Robert having been duly 
lectured, and appearing to be in a thoroughly 
correct state of mind in all respects, was laimched 
upon his career (a clerkship in a government 
office, obtained with infinite pains and anxiety, 
and securing a small and slowly-increasingincome) 
with flowing sails, fair wind, and the best of good 
wishes. 

But the voyage was not long, and the manner 
in which it was brought to a close gave occasion 
for grave doubts whether the vessel was sea- 
worthy at all. Robert had been about two years 
and a half in his government office when the 
authorities politely intimated that it would be 
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well for him to resign, if he wished to avoid 
dismissal. The young man himself had been 
prepared for the blow by some half-dozen pre- 
vious warnings, distributed throughout his two 
years and a half of service, and followed each 
one of them by a very short and violent interval 
of reformation. But the blow to his family was 
as sudden as it was severe. Sydney returned 
very sorrowfully from an interview with his 
brother's immediate superior, and had to tell his 
mother that he had been quite unable to find 
any plea for indulgence when he had learned the 
truth. The offender had been treated with great 
leniency. 

When Mrs. Lennard heard this, her first 
impulse was to be decidedly angry with Sydney, 
and her second, to believe that the " authorities^^ 
had grossly exaggerated the matter, and that 
they ought to be compelled — ^yes, she said, com- 
pelled by every consideration of justice — to 
rescind their decision. But I am glad to say 
that she was reasonable -enough at last to be a 
little angry with Eobert. The strength of her 
incredulity was a measure of her distress when 
convinced, and this distress was a real punish- 
ment to her son. '' I should not mind it in the 
least,^' he said, '^ if my mother did not take it to 
heart so.'^ Perhaps it was as well that there 
should be something to bar him from that com- 
fortable condition of "not minding it in the 
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least/' But it was liard that Sydney and the 
girls should pay his penalty; nevertheless it 
could not be denied that their mother's grief was 
quite as distressing to them as to the man who 
caused it. And poor Sydney had to pay the 
penalty in another way. Two years and a half 
of idleness in London^ beginning at twenty years 
of age, are not to be bought cheap. But Sydney 
never let his mother know what the precise 
amount was that he sacrificed in order to set 
Bobert straight before the world again ; and she, 
for a wonder, was content to remain in ignorance. 
I say, " for a wonder,'' because Mrs. Lennard's 
natural disposition was inquiring, not to say 
inquisitive, and she was in the habit of expecting 
perfect confidence from her children. I am not sure 
that the bitterest drop of all in the cup which she 
had now to drink, was not the sense that Bobert 
had received those six warnings, and had been 
able to keep them to himself, and that she had 
guessed nothing about them, but had supposed 
him to be going on smoothly all the time. 

Bobert spent a year at home, and did not in 
the least appear to consider himself de trop there, 
or to chafe under his compulsoiy inaction. After 
the first fortnight, Mrs. Lennard roused herself 
from her depression, and said to her other children, 
" You know we must be very careful indeed not 
to make home-life irksome to him." And they 
at once responded to the sentiment, and carried 
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it out practicaUy with the utmost spirit. So lie 
was first forgiven, then consoled, and finally 
petted and made much of, as though he were a 
superior being lent to the family for a little 
while, subject to immediate withdrawal if not 
treated according to his merits. He was sun- 
shiny and caressing the whole time, abundant 
in small services and pleasant concessions, very 
chatty and cheerful about his past faults, and 
proclaiming, without the slightest hesitation, 
that he did not go there, or do this; that he 
declined that invitation, and avoided the other 
introduction, ''because, you know, I want to 
keep myself out of harm's way.'' At the end 
of the year a situation was oflfered to him in 
a great banking-house in the north of England. 
He agreed to all that his mother and Sydney 
said when they anxiously discussed the matter with 
him, and he finally acquiesced in their acceptance 
of the situation, and said, with a slight sigh, 
that he had no doubt he should like it very much. 
They told him that the work would be monotonous, 
and the pay small ; that he must make up his 
mind manfully to encounter disagreeables, and to 
sacrifice self-indulgence; that they felt keenly 
for all that he woidd have to go through; that 
he might rely on their keeping their eyes open, 
and doing everything in their power to forward 
his interests, either in this or in any other and 
better line which might possibly open before him ; 
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that they did not underrate his annoyances^ but 
that any kind of work must be better for him than 
idleness and dependence at home. And Eobert 
said ''yes'' to everything. His sisters cried 
when they wished him good-bye, and thought it 
was a great pity that he could not be always at 
home, and he quite agreed with them. 

'' He is young of his age/' observed Sydney 
to his mother, afterwards; "he will be more 
thoughtful by and by." 

" I think you hardly do him justice," replied 
Mrs. Lennard. '' He has become much more 
thoughtful during this past year. Home influence 
has done him a great deal of good, and I have 
had several most satisfactory conversations with 
him." 

Such was the history of the hero, whose 

unexpected appearance in Street was hailed 

with unequivocal delight by his mother and 
sisters. He told them that he had got leave of 
absence, and they were charmed to hear it. 
But before they sat down to dinner he had 
insinuated a slip of paper into Jessy's hand, on 
which he had written the words, " Stay behind ; 
I have something to say to you ;" and this was 
the reason why Jessy was uncomfortable in her 
mind. She had been for some time past in- 
creasingly his correspondent and his confidant, 
and she knew that matters at the banking-house 
were not quite so smooth as they seemed, at 
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leasts as far as regarded one assistant-clerk in 
the establisHment. She dreaded the after-dinner - 
communication in store for her, though she was a 
little proud, too, of being the individual selected 
to receive it. 

^' And you don^t know when Syd is coming 
up V^ said Robert, as the dessert was placed upon 
the table. 

'' We know nothing about him,'* replied Mrs. 
Lennard, with a shortness of manner familiar to 
her children, and indicating a little unexpected 
annoyance, which they were always most anxious 
to disperse. 

'^ Oh, mamma V^ cried Emily, '^ why, we know 
that he's at Northborough, and that he has got a 
very serious case there, which may detain him a 
long time.'' 

^^ Summoned by telegram," said Mrs. Lennard, 
with a little pride. 

^^ Ah !" exclaimed Robert, ^^ he's coming into 
notice. I've heard of him two or three times 
lately, from people who hafl no idea that we were 
related. I suppose he's making no end of 
money?" 

^^He is very open about it," replied Mrs. 
Lennard, with a smile. ^^ His practice is steadily 
increasing. This last year's income was one- 
third more than the preceding." 

" Uncommonly jolly, I should say," observed 
Robert, '^ to have a third more money than you 
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know how to spend. I suppose he'll invest a lot 
of it in microscopes and artificial backbones^ and 
other contrivances for dispensing with one's 
natural constitution^ if one likes somebody else's 
better. I wish he'd come to me for a few hints !" 

'^ He is going to give us all a trip to the sea- 
side," said Emily ; " and oh ! Eobert, I do hope 
your leave will last long enough for you to come 
with us." 

Bobert made no answer. 

''We mustn't tempt him from his work," 
said Mrs. Lennard ; '' but it would be a treat to 
have him too, certainly. What do you say about 
it, Bertie ?" 

'' I can't say anything just yet, mamma, but 
we'll see what can be done. I should like uncom- 
monly to superintend the girls at a watering- 
place, provided it wasn't too big a one. A small 
watering-place, in the season, is my highest 
notion of human felicity." 

''Why in the world should you say that?" 
asked his mother. "I would much rather go 
out of the season, if it wasn't for the girls ; and, 
as it is, I'm thankful to be a little too late for 
the crush." 

" Oh, but it's such a lark ! Everybody makes 
a regular business of gaiety. It's a point of 
conscience to get through as much of it in a 
given time as you can. Then you may do exactly 
what you Hke, wear out all your old clothes 
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without being bronglit to book for it, or try fan- 
tastic experiments in costume, and cany them off 
with an air, as if they were the last London 
fashion. The residents are so grateful to the 
visitors for a few hints on dress, and for a little 
gentle compulsion in the way of amusement. 
Then I enjoy the balls frightfiilly. It's such fim 
dancing in an empty room. And youVe safe to 
find at least half-a-dozen pretty girls in such 
nice clean frocks, that it's a treat to look at 
them. Men are in such request, too. Don't I 
know how the stewards snap at the strangers, 
when there's a regular stock of used-up partners, 
who provide for themselves, and don't choose to 
be introduced. Grods of war, from the depot, 
perhaps, who have it all their own way, and 
think no end of themselves, till they are ordered 
off to some bigger place, and find out how 
much smaller they are than they thought them- 
selves." 

'^But, Bertie," cried Jessy, laughing, and 
feeling sure that he would not rattle on in this 
fashion if there were anything seriously amiss, 
*' I should have expected that sort of thing to be 
a little unpleasant. You find yourself eclipsed, 
you know, and the pretty girls in the clean frocks 
like to dance with somebody else." 

• "Poor things! so they do," he answered; 
'* but I gloat inwardly over the sense of their 
delusion. When I see them all contending for 
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the smiles of some muiOr of a fellow^ who doesn't 
know a ladj when he sees one^ and isn't fit 
to speak ten words to her^ if he did know 
her—:-'' 

Here both his sisters cried shame npon him, 
and assnred him that he knew nothing abont 
girls. They never contended for the smiles of 
any man. 

''Don't they?" asked he, meekly. "Ohl 
that's my mistake, then. But, do yon know, it's 
80 odd — ^I fancied I had seen it done." 

"Not when you were superintending your 
sisters, I hope," observed Mrs. Lennard, with a 
well-satisfied smile. 

"No, no; don't talk of such a thing," he 
answered, well knowing that the ground wouldn't 
bear a joke in that direction. " If I were to see 
the faintest symptom of such immorality in my 
sisters, I should report it to you instantly, and I 
know you'd shut them up for life." 

"I am not afraid," said she; "but, Bertie, 
if s very well to laugh, yet I think there's a vast 
deal of truth in your nonsense. I have no 
patience with the airs which dancing men give 
themselves now-a-days, or with the way in which 
the young ladies bear it. I don't know what 
would become of me, if I were to see one of my 
girls submitting to be left off and resumed again 
at pleasure, as I see others." 

At these words the two girls exchanged a 
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little furtive glance, which said plainly enough, 
'' Dear mamma I it's half her fancy ; but we^ll 
take good care not to vex her about it/' 

Mrs. Lennard stood up, and made a little 
speech before she left the dining-room. She 
was in the habit of haranguing the family now 
and then upon her favourite subjects. " Flirts I 
dislike,'^ said she; '^but in my day flirts were 
sentimental, and now they are fast, which is far 
worse. I hate and abhor a fast young lady. 
Conventionalities, indeed V^ (She was evidently 
annihilating an adversary ; but as no adversary 
was audible, her eloquence had rather a spas- 
modic and surprising effect, and almost made you 
jump.) " Don4 talk to me about conven- 
tionalities ! Conventionalities are the only safe- 
guards on earth. I never knew a woman despise 
conventionalities unless she had a bad motive for 
it. I have no pity for scrapes. •Fll tell you 
what always goes before a scrape — a fault ; and 
a fault which might always be avoided by a little 
discretion and dignity. Don't tell me about 
liberality and good-nature I I object to liberality 
and good-nature ! I prefer principles I" 

" Hear, hear, hear ! Bravo, mamma V' cried 
Robert, stooping to kiss her as he held the door 
open for her. " I never heard an old lady talk 
80 like a good book in my Ufe, and I hope those 
two young ladies will profit by it." 

Mrs. Lennard patted his cheek, laughing. 
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'' You are a sancy boy/^ said she ; " but I am 
right, for all that/' And she went out of the 
room highly pleased with her son, and a little 
angry with her daughters — not because they 
contradicted her, for they had not dreamed of 
such a thing — ^but because she thought it just 
possible that they might have contradicted her 
if she had not been a little angry. 

We have now learned one of Mrs. Lennard's 
inflexible notions. Free and easy as were the 
habits and hours of her household, she had the 
most profound and unalterable respect for con- 
ventional rules of propriety, and the most in- 
vincible suspicion and mistrust of all who violated 
them. You might as well have tried to persuade 
her that Oliver Cromwell was Pope Joan in dis- 
guise, as that a young lady who sat on the stairs 
with her partner could ever come to a good end. 
She had described her own experience very fairly, 
and the answer to her might have been, '^ Per- 
haps, if you had ever known a woman who 
violated conventional rules from a good motive, 
you might change your opinion/' 

Bobert Lennard sauntered back to the dining- 
table, and began chipping off little bits of biscuit, 
and dropping them slowly into a water-glass. 
Presently it occurred to him to try whether he 
could hit one of these bits of biscuit with another, 
just as it plunged into the water. He found it 
very difficult to be quick enough about this, but 
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he was anxiously doing his best, and with a fair 
prospect of success, when Jessy came back to 
him. 

" Well, Bertie dear,'' she said, with her hand 
on his shoulder, "what is it V 

He turned and faced her, gloomily enough. 



CHAPTER Vni. 



CONSPIRACY. 
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|HAT is it, Bertie dear V 

"Why, you'll be sorry to hear it, 
and so am I ; but it couldn't be helped. 
Fm out of place again, Jessy/' 
Out of place V repeated she, puzzled. 
''Yes," he continued, recovering his fluen^ 
as soon as the worst was told ; " the fact is, I 
couldn't stand it any longer, and it's not possible 
to explain it to you — a girl couldn't enter into the 
sort of thing ; but you must just take my word for 
it that it wasn't the kind of life that a gentleman 
could stand. And so I've given it all up — ^that's 
to say, it's just the same as if I'd given it all 
op. It's all over, that's what I mean; and here 
I am !" 

" Oh dear, dear !" began Jessy. " Oh I poor 
mamma, how shall you tell her ?" 

''Now, don't, there's a good child I" cried 
Bobert, giving her a little friendly shake ; " there's 
not a bit of use in crying over it ; I want you to 
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make the best of it. You know it's harder upon 
me than upon anybody. I'm the chief sufferer, 
and you ought to try to soften it to me as much 
as you can. I hope you're not goiug to be selfish 
about it. If you are, I shall be sorry I told you, 
and I shall take good care not to tell you anything 
again." 

Jessy was very meek, and she was anxious 
not to be selfish; so she accepted this view of the 
matter without questioning, and only asked what 
she was to do. 

^^ Well," said Robert, in a slightly provoked 
tone, '^ that's just what I'm going to tell you. 
You see I don't intend for a moment to be a 
burden upon my family. I have a prospect of 
'employment much more suitable to me in every- 
way ; in fact, just tjie sort of thing I should like. 
But I don't want mamma to know anything at all 
about it till I'm safe; and that's the difficulty." 

'^But, Bertie dear, I'm quite sure mamma 
would not have you do anything ungentlemanly 
for the world. If you'll only explain to her that 
ungentleman-like conduct was expected of you, 
I'm sure she'll think it quite right and proper 
that you should have resigned your situation."! 

'^ Pshaw!" cried he, half-ashamed, half- 
laughing, "it's not precisely that; but never 
mind about it. You know, look at it which way 
you will, it must be a blow to my mother, 
and " 
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'^Yes/^ said Jessy, gravely, "a great blow 
and a sad, sad disappointment for us all." 

'' That^s exactly what I was saying," repKed 
he, impatiently. '^Why should you take the 
words out of my mouth, and go harping upon the 
gloomy side of the question? IVs so like a 



woman." 



Jessy began to cry. 

"There now!" he exclaimed; "it's enough 
to drive a fellow mad !" 

But he could not bear to see tears, and he was 
very sorry for having caused them, so he coaxed 
her, and petted her, and soothed her, till she was 
composed ; scolding her a little throughout, and 
pointing out to her that she was not a child, and 
that he had expected more sense from her, and 
that this was not exactly the way in which she 
ought to behave if she wanted to be a comfort to 
him ; and Jessy felt the justice of the rebuke, 
and assured him that she did want to be a com- 
fort to him if he would only show her how. 

" That's a darling," said he. " I know you 
do. My little Jessy's all right, I know ; and I 
didn't mean to be cross to you, but these kind of 
worries do try a fellow's temper, as you would 
know if you were a man. You women are so 
lucky; nothing ever happens to worry you. Now 
look here. The situation I am looking out for is 
a secretaryship — better pay, pleasanter work, 
just the kind of thing I want, in' fact — and I've 

VOL. I. 8 
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a very good chance of it. But I shall have to go 
out of town for a day or two next week to mak& 
sure about it^ and I don't want to tell mamma a 
word till I come back. It will be so much more 
comfortable to her^ don't you see^ not to know 
anything has gone wrong till I am able to tell 
her that it's aU right again^ and much better than 
it was before." 

No argument was needed to convince Jessy of 
this. She and Emily were amiable g^rls^ and they 
were devoted to their mother. They were so 
accustomed to see Sydney quietly moulding the 
occurrences of every day^ so as to shield her from 
every passing annoyance^ whether at his own 
expense or at theirs^ that it had became quite a 
matter of course to them to do the same ; and 
almost any mode of encountering a difficulty 
which should preserve her from being vexed by 
it^ would have seemed right to Jessy. So Robert 
went on smoothly — 

" Now, what I want you to do for me is this. 
Of course my motheir mustn't know where I am 
gone, and if any letters come for me, you must 
just get possession of them and forward them. 
It'U be all right afterwards, you know, for as 
soon as I come back I shall tell her all about it." 

Jessy thought she could manage to do this. 

"Well," he continued, "there's one thing 
more. K a Liverpool letter comes for anybody, 
I want it kept ba«ck. Don't you see the people 
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there might write disagreeably and give their 
own view of the matter^ and worry my mother 
to death before I could explain it away. And I 
would rather keep the whole thing quiet till I 
can make it all straight. Now^ I hope you^re 
not going to be tiresome.'^ 

^'But, Bertie dear^ I think Syd will be at 
home before you want to go^ and he will settle 
it all so much better than I can.^' 

"No^ no, no; not at all!" cried Bertie; 
'' you can settle it better than anybody else in 
the world, if you^U just be a good girl and do as 
I tell you. I don't want Syd to know a word 
about it. Not a word, do you understand ? It's 
my secret, alid Fve told it you quite in confidence, 
and you're not to give anybody a hint of it. 
Thaf s upon honour." 

Jessy looked very much troubled, but she 
was afraid to say that she had any scruples of 
conscience in the matter. 

" I don't in the least know how I can do it," 
said she, slowly. 

Nothing in the world easier," he answered. 
If you hadn't been the president of the post- 
office I shouldn't have troubled you in the matter. 
But you're only to look for the Liverpool post- 
mark on any letter, and sHp it into your pocket 
if you find it. There's nothing to be downhearted 
about, you know. Would I ask you to do what 
was the least dishonourable ? you hunu 1 wouldn't. 
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It's just to keep back a letter for a week at the 
outside ; and very likely, you know, it may never 
come at all, only it's as well to be on one's guard." 
There was a box for letters attached to the 
street-door, and it was Jessy's special business, 
as soon as the postman's knock was heard, to go 
out, empty the box, and distribute its contents 
to the family circle round the breakfast-table. 
This was so completely an institution in the 
household that nothing short of an illness which 
should cause Jessy to keep her bed was likely to 
interfere with it. So that it was quite true that 
she could manage the matter if she would« She 
was a warm-hearted, right-minded, good sort of 
girl, with sense and conscience up to the average 
pitch which they attain in well-educated girls 
with no peculiarities of temperament or training, 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty. That is 
to say, she was anxious to do right, and she was 
likely to do right if she was left to herself, but 
she was quite capable of being hoodwinked and 
made to do wrong by others whom she respected 
and loved. And she had not the faintest notion 
of reasoning about anything. If she had tried 
to tell you her reason for doing, abstaining, or 
thinking, in any matter whatsoever, she would 
have found herself in a terrible entanglement 
straightway. What she would have told you 
would probably not have been her reason at all 
in the first place ; and in the second, it would 
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assuredly not have had the slightest connection, 
with the matter in hand. And if you had argued 
her out of it, which would not have been at all 
difficult, the process would not have aflfected 
her opinion one way or the other. We have our 
private conviction that this undeniable charac- 
teristic of young females is not peculiar to them 
as such, but that it belongs to them as young 
human beings, and is quite as frequently to be 
found in their brothers as in themselves. '' Most 
girls are naturally stupid,'^ says the '^Saturday 
Eeview,'' and we only ask leave to finish the 
sentence by adding, ^'and most boys also.*' 
But amongst the many defects and inconsistencies 
in the popular mode of judging such matters, we 
select one, in passing, for a special protest. 
Because a giri is charming under twenty, she is 
judged as if her mind and character had come to 
their full maturity ; and because boys at that age 
are avowedly horrid and disagreeable, it is said 
that they are not to be judged at all, but that you 
are to wait till they are grown up. We think 
this extremely unfair. Let it be said rather that 
the immature female mind is fascinating, and the 
immature male mind repulsive. Nobody will 
deny that, we should hope ! And as for com- 
paring them after they come to maturity, that 
may, perhaps, be done whenever the day comes 
that the educational training of a woman is made 
as careful and thorough as that of a man, and 
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extended as far; that is to say^ up to three-and- 
twenty. Till then they are not upon equal 
ground^ and ought not to be compared at all 
after eighteen. 

Robert, who was, be it remembered, four years 
older than Jessy, persuaded her now with some 
difficulty to do as he wished. He told her that 
he had a right to settle his own affairs, and that 
she had no responsibility in this at all, because, 
as it was his own affair, her business was simply 
to do what he tbld her. That she was a dear 
good little thing, and would save them all from 
discomfort, and mamma especially from an amount 
of vexation which was very bad for her at her 
age, and might, very probably, make her seriously 
ill. That there was no deception in it, because it 
would all be over in a week. And that it was 
precisely the same sort of thing as that which hap- 
pened every other day of her hfe, when Syd said 
to her, and she knew how often he said it, ^^ No, 
we^U not do that, for fear it should vex mamma.'^ 
And she contradicted none of it, but felt exces- 
sively uncomfortable, and was chiefly conscious 
of a strong wish that no letter from Liverpool 
might arrive during the fatal week. 

" And now,'^ said Robert, '' as perhaps we 
shan^t have another opportunity, PU give you the 
address at once, that you may know where to send 
my letters when I go out of town.^' • He took a 
card out of his pocket-book and gave it to her. 
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'^ Take care of it ; there^s a good cLild/^ added 
he. '^ Put it away in some safe place directly. 
I should be in an awful mess if you were to lose 
it after Fm gone.^^ 

Jessy read the address on the card — 

F. Rivers, Esq., 

* Fbnbuby Pabk, 

Fenbtjet, — — shiee. 

'^ So that^s the gentleman to whom you're to 
be secretary,'* said she, thoughtfully. 

'^ Well, I hope so,'' he answered. " He seems 
to be a regular scientific old buffer with a lot of 
hobbies. Wants copying, and verifying, and 
arranging, and investigating, and aU the rest of it. 
Thinks the correspondence highly satisfactory, 
but must have an experimental interview of two 
or three days' duration before he can quite make 
up his mind. Oh, gooroo ! Just fancy ! An 
interview lasting three days ! I shall be dead and 
buried before it's half over; but that can't be 
helped. The only comfort is that he can't work 
so long at me without developing something good 
out of me, and I only hope he'll tell me what it 
is, that I may know my own strong points in 
future. I wish I knew what he was going to do 
at me. Perhaps he'll try some new chemical 
tests upon me, and I shall be hurt. I'm horribly 
nervous, I know that. Heaven send he isn't the 
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least lively, for a three days^ conversation with a 
lively, scientific, old man, must terminate in in- 
sanity \" 

" What nonsense you do talk 1 " said Jessy, 
laughing, and wonderfully relieved and refreshed 
by being made to laugh. " But, Bertie dear, do 
tell me '' 

'' Talking secrets ?" said Mrs. Lennard, enter- 
ing the room. They drew a Kttle away from each 
other, and looked guilty. ^^ How I do dislike,'' 
continued Mrs. Lennard, " to have the conversa- 
tion come to a full stop as soon as I open the door. 
Of course I know that you can have nothing to 
talk about which you don't wish me to hear ; but 
that sudden pause gives me an uncomfortable 
sensation, and it isn't a well-bred sort of thing, 
even in your own family, I assure you, my dears." 

" Now, mamma, that's a shame, and I won't 
have it," shouted Eobert. ^^ How do you know 
that we're not planning a birthday present for 
you ? But I'm so glad you came in, for I was 
just wondering what had become of you, as I've 
lots to talk about. I only kept Jessy because I 
really can't keep my tongue quiet, and I knew 
you wanted your nap up-stairs. But since you 
are awake, come along, and we'll have a regular 



coze." 



Off he carried her in triumph, and Jessy 
followed, silent and self-reproached. 

When Sydney Lennard arrived in London, 
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his first step was to go to Elbury, the jeweller. 
Mr. Blbupy was in attendance in the shop himself. 
He was an elderly man, with a smooth, florid 
face, a vast amount of whisker, and remarkably 
vague, placid, dreamy eyes. He spoke through 
his teeth, and was always faintly smiling, like a 
superior being to whom the vagaries of such 
mortals as really expected him to do a little 
business for them were subjects of mild amuse- 
ment. 

'^ I think,'' said Sydney, walking straight up 
to him, '' you undertook to receive letters for a 
gentleman of the name of Lennard ?" 

Mr. Elbury looked gently at him, and was 
dumb. 

^' My name is Lennard," continued Sydney. 

'' Oh, indeed, sir,'' responded Mr. Elbury, in 
a slow, hazy voice, " I should not be surprised if 
you might happen to be the party yourself, for I 
haven't exactly a habit of remembering, and yet 
I think I may be mistaken." 

" I am not the party myself," said Sydney. 

'^ Ah, indeed, sir, just my impression ; only I 
rather shrink from placing confidence in my 
impressions." 

^^ But I want to know his present address," 
continued Sydney. 

" Were you in any particular hurry, sir ?" 

'^Tes, in a very particular hurry." 

"Then perhaps you'll be good enough to 
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leaye the letter. I can^t exactly charge my 
memory with the address^ bat I shall not fail to 
forward the letter." 

" That won^t do,'^ said Sj^dney ; ^' I want the 
address. I have not the letter with me.'^ 

Mr. Elbnry fidgetted helplessly about a 
drawer for a minute or two. '' Perhaps, sir/' 
suggested he, ^^ you could be so kind as to send 
the letter, I will undertake to affix the address 
to it." 

^^ But I should Hke to be sure that you have 
the address," persisted Sydney. 

" Well, sir, that's natural. But you see the 
truth is I don't remember anything about it, and 
I fear I am only wasting your time. We shall 
be sure to find it by and by." 

" Have any letters arrived for Mr. Lennard ?" 
asked Sydney. 

" I think I can venture to say none,'' replied 
Mr. Elbury, deliberately. '* If any letters had 
arrived, I Tmist have seen them, and I don't think 
it's probable that I should have made any blunder 
about them." 

'^ Well," said Sydney, quietly, '^ perhaps you 
will oblige me by looking for the address now till 
you find it." 

He sat down, and Mr. Elbury made a few 
more feeble demonstrations about another drawer, 
looking from time to time at his tormentor with 
a kind of bland despair. 
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" Did yon happen to have any other bnsiness 
elsewhere, sir V^ asked he at last with a deep 
sigh, '' becanse if you could call in as you return, 
I dare say my boy would be come in by that 
time, and he might possibly be more successful in 
satisfying you than I am." 

" I have no other business, and I can wait,^' 
replied Sydney, very composedly. 

It seemed to be a great relief to the perse- 
cuted one when a lady customer came into the 
shop, and he was compelled to attend to her for a 
few moments. But when Sydney heard him 
assure her that he was '^ quite out of studs,'' he, 
Sydney, seeing a tray of those useful articles in 
no very inconspicuous place on the counter, could 
not help taking them up and exhibiting them. 
Mr. Elbury's chronic smile underwent a alight 
increase. " It seems, sir,'' observed he, sweetly, 
'^ that you are better acquainted with the geo- 
graphy of my articles than I am myself." 

After several more futile attempts to avoid 
selling what the lady wanted, and after being 
finally brought to bay by her and Sydney (who 
interested himself a good deal in the transaction) 
and actually driven into tying up a parcel with a 
very loose bow and ends, Mr. Blbury sat down 
to rest, the customer having departed. 

^^ Do you remember this Mr. Lennard ?" asked 
Sydney. 

Well, sir^ was he a stout party with 
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spectacles^ and rather a particular white 
beard V 

'^ I think not/' said Sydney. 

'' Then/' said Mr. Blbury, decidedly, and as 
if it was a comfort to him to settle the question, 
''he was a very thin young gentleman, who 
limped.'' 

At this happy moment the " boy" entered the 
shop, and Mr. Elbury caught at him as a drown- 
ing man might catch at a straw, feebly and aim- 
lessly, yet with all his might. 

" This gentleman," said he, '' is inquiring for 
a Mr. Stanton, who left letters here; can you 
remember anything about the circumstances, and 
what the letters were for ?" 

'' For a Mr. Lennard, who left his direction 
here that letters might be forwarded to him," 
interposed Sydney. 

'' Mr. Lennard, sir ; yes, sir," replied the boy, 
as sharp as a squib ; '' A. H., Post-office, Fen- 
bury. To be left till called for." 

'' No letters came for him, I think," observed 
Mr. Elbury. 

''Beg your pardon, sir, there was several, 
and one on 'em was a telegram." 

" Oh ! ah ! yes ! I remember," said Mr. 
Elbury, a languid light coming into his eyes, 
" there was rather an unlucky mistake about that 
telegram. It went into the country with a parcel 
of plate, and when it came back it was so long 
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afterwards that I didn^t think it was worth while 
to forward it/^ 

Sydney did not strike him, and he went tran- 
quilly on. 

^^ Where did I keep the card and the memo- 
randa, Thomas? was there a card, and were 
there any memoranda, do you think V 

'^Little box, thb'd shelf, inside the green 
baize doors,^^ answered the boy, instantly. 

Mr, Elbury unlocked the doors and the box, 
and handing a paper to Sydney, observed, with a 
good deal of easy dignity, ^' Pm afraid, sir, you^ll 
not carry away a very favourable impression of 
my accuracy.^' 

Sydney read the words on the paper. 

" All letters for F. Lennard, Esq., to be for- 
warded immediately to A. H., Post-office, Fen- 
bury, shire. To be left till called for.^' 

Under this direction, which was written in a 
bold, masculine hand, there were a few pencil 
notes which Sydney deciphered with difficulty, 
and did not clearly understand when he had 
deciphered them. '^ Blonde, hurried, handsome, 
— small triangular scar on the back of right 
hand ; clearly military, but with no lisp ; stares 
very much ; perhaps a duel." 

^^Ah," said Mr. Elbury, looking over his 
shoulder ; ^^ I remember now, those are my wife^s 
notes. She is always very much exhilarated 
under the idea of a mystery, and she thought   " 
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he suddenly stopped short with a curious ex- 
pression of sur^Se in his face, which caused 
him to look almost intelligent for a moment. 

^^I must trouble you for that card, if you 
please, sir,^^ added he after a pause, and in an 
altered voice, ''and you must excuse me for 
saying that I decline answering any further 
questions or giving any further information/' 

'' Certainly,^' replied Sydney. " There is the 
card. Good morning to you, and many thanks.'^ 

'' I am so glad that I recollected,'' said Mr. 
Elbury, rubbing his hands after Sydney was 
gone. '' Mr. Lennard particularly desired me not 
to mention his name, or give any sort of in- 
formation about him to anybody. It is uncom- 
monly lucky that I remembered." 



CHAPTER IX. 



A POBTEAIT. 



■YDNET called at the Hendersons' be- 
fore he went home, and ascertained 
that they were out of town, but that 
' they were expected very shortly. He 
reckoned that he should have time to see and to 
sound them before he cmried hia own household 
off for that winter treat at the sea-side which the 
girls were anticipating so eagerly. He counted 
up the scraps of information which he had acquired, 
and noted them catefhlly in his private memoran- 
dum boot, as follows : — 

" Name, Adrian Harford, or Lennard. Light- 
hairedman with moustaches. Small triangular scar 
onthe back of right hand. Photograph portrait by 
Messieurs Pennant of VereStreet. Addressgiven, 
Post-office, Fenbnry. Try Fenbury Park." 

And Fenbury Park he was determined to try 
as soon as he could arrange with his friend Ferrars, 
to get another holiday. Chance favoured him in 
this respect, for when he went to receive his 
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friend^s medical report, Ferrars said that lie was 
going away for a fortnight in the course of the fol- 
lowing week, and that if Sydney wanted any more 
spare days he would be obliged to him to take them 
at once. Sydney thanked him and promised. 
Sydney did not think it right to tell Helenas story 
in his family circle, but he told the chief particulars 
to his mother in private, and was a good deal dis- 
appointed by the coldness of her sympathy. 

^'I hope you are not going to do anything 
Quixotic,^^ said she; ^^ you are hardly old enough, 
Syd, to be the protector of distressed damsels of 
doubtful discretion.^^ 

'^ They think me quite old enough," replied 
Sydney, laughing. '^ I believe Eva looked upon 
me as a sort of grandfather.^^ 

Heimaginedthatthiswoulddispersehismother's 
suspicions in a moment, but he never was more 
mistaken in his life. She answered him quickly — 

'^ I suppose you mean that she was so com- 
pletely at her ease with you. I thought as much/' 

'^What did you think, my dear mother? 
Come — out with it V* 

'^ I think,'' replied she, fondly, " that you are 
the best-hearted, kindest, most unselfish creature 
thateverwasbom,andthatyouknow about as much 
of the world now as you did when you were bom." 

Knowledge of the world was one of Mrs. 
Lennard's strongest points. Nobody could dis- 
like wickedness more than she did, but she was 
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proud to think that she understood it thoroughly, 
and that she was quite as capable of guarding her 
sons from it as of keeping her daughters out of it. 
She believed that she knew an indifferent character 
at a glance, and great would have been the won- 
der of some of the most harmless people who 
passed her in the streets, if they could have divined 
what she supposed them to be, and where she 
thought they were going. There was a very 
respectable city missionary who often crossed her 
path, and whom she entirely believed to be a 
billiard-marker. What the precise combination 
of circumstances was which had originally led to 
the mistake, it is not necessary to inquire ; suffice 
it to say that the mistake had been made, and 
that she had seen biUiard-marking in his uncon- 
scious face ever afterwards. She was not quite 
clear in her secret soul as to the details of the 
practice of billiard-marking, but she knew, in a 
general way, that it was a sort of swindling. I 
believe she thought that it was a system of secret 
signals for the instruction of biUiard-swindlers. 

Sydney scarcely ever contradicted her. He 
was in the habit of allowing for all her Httle pecu- 
liarities with a kind of respectful tenderness which 
hardly admitted them even to himself, and which 
entirely ignored them to her. Nothing could be 
more conducive to harmony than this practice, 
and as yet it had led to very little inconvenience 
of any sort. He would not have taken his own> 
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way in spite of her, unless he had thought it a 
positive duty to do so, and when he came to 
examine the question he generally found it to be 
a preference, not a duty, that was moving him, and 
then he gave it up. She on her part, being a 
thoroughly good and affectionate woman, fre- 
quently thought over Sydney^s habits, wishes, 
and ways, so far as she understood them, and 
settled with herself that he ought to be borne with 
on this point and indulged on that ; and then she 
would forestall or succumb to him when he least 
expected it, and by so doing help to keep up the 
warmth and the strength of that feeling of gratis 
tude towards her which was never absent from his 
mind. Still, it would have been better if he had 
spoken out more frequently, even at the coat of a 
little temporary discord. She would have been 
annoyed if she could have guessed how much and 
how often he constrained himself for her sake, and 
she would have been still more annoyed if she had 
known how often he did the thing he wished with- 
out mentioning it, in order to avoid opposing her. 
For we know that absolute confidence was one of 
the things which she expected from her children. 
There was another thing which she expected, and 
the communication of which the reader may pos- 
sibly by this time anticipate, if her character has 
begun to reveal itself. If an occasion should 
arise on which her will was feirly and openly in 
opposition to the will of one of her children, she 
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expected to conquer. No one could deprecate 
such an occasion more earnestly; no one could 
be more eager to avoid it, to delay it, or to soften 
it by every possible preliminary device of conces- 
sion or explanation. But still if the contest were 
to come, she expected to have the best of it. 

Sydney did not intend to ahomdonhiB protegees 
to her suspicions, and therefore he answered her 
with his usual pleasant smile. 

'^ Never mind my ignorance of the world, 
mamma. You'll allow that I know a little of 
medicine. And I can teU you that this poor girl 
was reaUy almost in a dying state, and that I 
think Pve cured her. I can tell you, too, that 
there was a most respectable elderly physician, 
who has had every chance of knowing the world, 
and has made the most of his chances, and who 
thought of the two young ladies exactly as I do.'' 

"Then, my dear," said Mrs. Lennard, '^I 
strongly advise you to leave them to the respect- 
able elderly physician. He is a much fitter per- 
son to look after them than you are." 

The result of this dialogue was that Sydney 
resolved to go down to Penbury without saying 
anything about it. He inquired about Robert. 
'^ Emily teUs me that he came up the day before 
yesterday. Nothing amiss, I hope ?" 

^^No," replied Mrs. Lennard, "I hope not. 
He speaks of tiothing amiss, and he seems in ex- 
cellent spirits. He is gone out of town again for 
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a few days on some business. I imagine it is 
something about which he is confidentially em- 
ployed by the firm ; and if so, you know it is a 
proof that they are satisfied with him/^ 

" Certainly, certainly,^^ replied Sydney, with 
anxiouLS eyes, but with a voice of eager assent. 
"Where is he ?'^ 

" He did not say where he was going. It is 
only for two or three days. When he comes 
back you can talk to him. But I think, Syd^ 
you must be a little on your guard with him. 
He feels himself to be a man now, you know, and 
I think he is a little sensitive about being inter- 
fered with.'' 

" Oh ! I'll not come the elder brother over 
him,'' answered Sydney, laughing; "trust me 
for that." 

A curious under-current of sympathy in un- 
easiness was discernible in all that passed be- 
tween Mrs. Lennard and her elder son on the 
subject of Eobert's position and prospects. I 
call it an under-current, because both were equally 
desirous to keep it well below the surface. Yet 
whenever they talked about Robert's fiiture, 
Sydney looked doubtful, and his mother began 
to be mildly on the defensive. Her actions, how- 
ever, betrayed what her words were so carefully 
arranged to conceal. The amount of precaution 
which she was willing to take — the air of gravity 
with which she opened a letter from Robert, and 
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of relief with which she laid it down, having 
found no mischief in it— the complacency with 
which she recorded every little instance of his 
steadiness which came under her notice — all these 
things showed precisely that feeling of insecurity 
in her own mind, which she was so prompt to 
resent when she detected it in any other. 

Sydney went to Messieurs Pennant, in Vere 
Street, to be photographed before he started for 
Fenbury. 

'' On what scale, sir V inquired the operator, 
an aggressively self-satisfied little man — ^^ carte 
or vignette ? We do a good deal in vignettes. 
They are not so trying as the carte where there is 
any little deficiency in natural elegance, and you 
know, sir, we don't presume to pretend to supply 
the deficiencies of nature .'' 

'^Tou have a great many sitters,^' observed 
Sydney, as he sufiered himself to be posed. 

'^ Well, sir, the brotherhood of photographers 
prospers just now. We are very little annoyed 
now by the brush artists. We have educated our 
public, sir, and they appreciate us, I may say 
that the brush artists have pretty neaily with- 
drawn from competition." • . :■ 

"You executed a vignette of a gentleman 
named Harford, five or six months ago, I believe,'^ 
said Sydney when he was finished, and when Mr. 
Pennant, having produced what he pronounced to 
be a "most satisfactory negative under the circum- 
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stances," was in high good liiunour. '^ Can you 
remember anything about it ? It was coloured." 

" We can hardly be expected to charge our 
memory with individuals, sir," said the little man, 
with a deprecatory flourish of bis fingers. 

'^ May I look through your stock of prints ?" 
asked Sydney, as a last hope. 

^' Certainly, sir. We keep them in months. 
Each portfolio has a month's sittings ; but we do 
not preserve a longer period than a year. There, 
sir," opening a large cabinet, " are the months of 
the past year, and you are quite welcome to ex- 
amine them at your leisure." 

Sydney sat down to his work, and began to turn 
over the contents of one poiti olio after another, very 
deliberately and carefully. At last he came upon 
a face which reminded him of the face he sought, 
thot^h there was so marked a difference between 
the uncoloured print and the finished miniature 
that he felt considerable doubt whether they were 
indeed &om the same original. There was more 
strength and less effeminacy in the vignette which 
he held in his hand, but there was also far less 
sweetness. Indeed there seemed to him to be a 
lurking expression of cruelty about the slightly 
parted lips, which recalled to his remembrance a 
certain picture of Caesar Borgia, by Titian, which 
no man who has once fairly looked at it would 
ever be likely to forget, so strange and subtle is 
the ferocity which couches beneath its tranquil 
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beauty. Sydney looked long at this unsatisfac- 
tory face^ and then handed it to Mr. Pennant, 
who, having finished three or four sitters in the 
interval, had come into the outer room for a 
moment to see how Sydney was getting on. '' I 
believe/' said he, "this is the portrait I want, 
but I can't be quite sure, as the vignette which I 
saw was a highly-finished miniature." 

" Settle the point for you in a moment, sir,'' 
answered the brisk little man. "Method, sir, 
method is our madness, or rather our mania, as — 
as the poet might have said if he had done as 
large a business as we do. Number two thousand 
and seventy-three, you observe, sir. And here 
we find it. (He was turning over the pages of a 
huge account-book while he spoke.) Number 
two thousand and seventy-three. Gentleman 
purchased his own negative. We can let you 
have that print, sir, if you please ; it was kept, I 
see, as being a particularly fine specimen. It's 
not often we get the half-tint so perfect. But I 
beg your pardon, sir. I perceive there is a mis- 
take. This is not in the name of Harford." 

"What is the name, may I ask?" said 
Sydney. 

" This is a Captain Eivers," rephed Mr. Pen- 
nant. " Parcel to be sent to the United Service 
Club. No London address given." 

Sydney was ashamed to say that Captain 
Eivers would suit him quite as well as Mr. Har- 
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ford; so after looking at tlie vignette a little 
longer, lie murmured something about his keen 
admiration of the half-tint, and bought it. 

'^ Guessed you were an amateur, sir,^' said 
Mr. Pennant, eyeing him sharply as he handed 
over the print. '^ Couldn^t possibly supply you 
with a better standard. Flesh absolutely perfect. 
You try to come up to that, sir, in your studio at 
home, and I take upon me to say that you will 
become better acquainted with your own defi- 
ciencies, which is the great thing for amateurs, 
than if you were to work for a year without a 
standard. Good morning, sir.^' 

Sydney was well satisfied with his morning's 
work. He added the name of Captain Bivers to 
his private memoranda, and put the photograph 
carefully away in his pocket-book. 

'^ There is no end to this fellow's aKases,'' said 
he to himself — ^^ Jermyn, Lennard, Harford — 
but I think I've nailed him at last. Bivers is 
the name; but what relation he bears to Mr. 
Rivers, of Fenbury Park, and whether that gen- 
tleman's letter was written in genuine ignorance, 
or was only a blind, how much there is to be 
found out at Fenbury, and how I am to find it 
out, or what Pm to do if I can't find it out — 
these are unanswered questions. However, there 
is no doubt as to the first step ; I must survey 
the country." 

On the morning of the day which he had 
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fixed for his expedition to Penbury he received a 
note from Eva. 

^' My deab Petend," — (thus she began. She 
was a warm, impulsive, fearless little creature, 
and it was quite a comfort to her to write the 
words. She had considered the question of a 
proper opening to her letter, and had said to 
herself, very decidedly, '^ it would be the most 
ungrateful thing in the world not to caU him my 
friend.^) — ^' Helen is reaUy better. She sat up 
yesterday evening for more than a quarter of 
an hour ; she sleeps much better ; I think baby 
comforts her. She has tried to talk to me a good 
deal, but you said that I must not lether, and I told 
her what you said, and how ill she had been; I 
took care not to frighten her, and told her she 
was much better and quite out of danger ; and I 
begged her to promise me not to talk about 
troubles and anxieties till you gave her leave ; 
and at last she promised ; but she wants to begin 
very much. Will you please say when she may 
begin? I don^t mind it myself, and I rather 
think it will be good for her now to pour out a 
little; but you must judge. We have had no 
letters at all from anybody. Can you think of 
anything that we ought to do ? 

'^I hope you are safe at home; I think so 
much of what you did for us, and I am quite 
ashamed to remember how quietly we took it ; 
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bat you'are very kind, and I am sure you know 
tliat I was hardly able to understand anything, 
because I was so anxious ; but I do wish I had 
said more to you at. last, and I do hope so very 
much that you don't think me ungrateful. Helen 
hardly understands yet ; but she will thank you 
so much when she begins to know what you have 
done for her. I wish there was any hope that we 
could ever be able to do the least thing in the 
world for you. 

'^ Believe me always 

" Truly and gratefully yours, 

^^EvA Lakb.'^ 

"P.iS. We have made a new acquaintance 
since you went. He is very good-natured, and 
sends fruit for Helen, only he is so •  '^ 

The four last words were erased, but not so 
as to be illegible, and Sydney was left to finish 
by conjecture the sentence which Eva had recalled 
when half-written. He felt great trouble of mind 
about this new acquaintance who was so good- 
natured about fruit, and so something else not to 
be expressed. His first impulse was to write 
instantly and forbid all acquaintance during his 
absence. Then he laughed at himself. He was 
considering the matter as if the two girls really 
belonged to him, and were to be disposed of at 
his pleasure. What was it to him if another man 
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chose to be kind to them? Ought he not to 
rejoice if they made friends^ and to be very well 
content if they were taken off his hands f No ; 
he dismissed that idea in a moment. Eva^s 
extreme youth^ beauty^ and ignorance^ rendered 
her miprotected position most dangerous. She 
was wholly unfit to judge for herseK. It would 
be utterly heartless in him to avoid the trouble of 
judging for her now that he had been So strangely 
brought into connection with her. He had not 
sought the charge^ but it would be unmanly to 
elude it; so he wrote his. answer at once, and 
determined to pay his promised visit to North- 
borough with as little delay as possible : — 

^^My d£AR Miss Lakb, — I rejoice in your 
good report ; pray keep me very fiilly informed. 
I think you may now encourage your sister to 
talk a little of her troubles with benefit to her- 
self ; but you must watch her very carefully. Do 
not let such conversations last too long, or recur 
too often. Stop aib once if she becomes excited; 
and if you find her exhausted and depressed 
after the indulgence, try to escape allowing it 
again. I know all this is very difficult, but it is 
the best advice I can give you. I don^t think 
that a good fit of crying now and then will 
do her harm; it may very likely reheve her a 
little. The first experiment will, however, in 
great measure decide the point. You must see 
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whether she sleeps better or worse, whether she 
is at all feverish, whether she is less capable of 
exertion after giving way. If the after-symptoms 
are such as to indicate that the conversation did 
her harm rather than good, I advise you to tell 
her so quite openly, and refer to those symptoms 
as a reason for refiising the indulgence in fiiture. 
You ask me if there is anything you can do ? I 
wish you to learn as much from your sister about 
the circumstances of her marriage as you possibly 
can, and to report it to me, trusting me not to 
reveal it unnecessarily, and to make the best use 
I can of it. I hope you won^t think that I am 
asking you to be treacherous. If you can con- 
trive to look upon me as really and sincerely your 
friend, anxious only to help your sister, but un- 
able to do so without your assistance, I think you 
will trust me to help her even in spite of herself. 
There is another Kttle bit of advice which I want 
to give you, and by which I hope you won^t be 
oflTended. Be very careful about making new 
acquaintance. Please tell me the name and 
address of the gentleman who sends fruit, and 
in what manner you were introduced to him. 
May I venture to say that in your sister^s un- 
happy position you ought not for the present to 
receive any visitors ? I hope you will not think 
that I am taking too great a liberty, or that I 
mean to blame you. If you were five years 
older you might safely be trusted to judge for 
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yourself. I am rather angry with you for not 
telling me how you are yourself. I hope you 
don^t forget any of your promises, and I hope 
you have not been tearing any more books. 

" The Hendersons are not in London, so you 
are safe for the present. I think I understood 
you to say that they do not know the real name of 
your sister^s husband. I believe that I do, but 
I will tell you nothing till I am a little more 
secure. The points on which I chiefly want in- 
formation relate to the two marriages. I want 
dates, places, and witnesses. 

" If you have not yet received a remittance, I 
can easily advance you a little money. 

*' I am not quite sure how soon I shall be able 
to make another holiday and come down to North- 
borough. In the meantime you would do me a 
great favour by drawing back from any new 
acquaintance. It is not possible to explain to you 
precisely why I ask this. I must again reckon 
upon your trusting me. 

" Good-bye and good hope, for your bulletin 
is really most encouraging. 

" Faithfully yours, ^ 

"Sydney Lbnnaed.'' 

Sydney was obliged to write this letter atfiill 
speed before starting for Fenbury. In the rail- 
way-carriage he thought it over deliberately, and 
wished for the power of altering every sentence 
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in it. It was too abrupt, too formal, too fami- 
liar, too authoritative, yet not sufficiently 
trenchant on the subject of the fruit-giving 
gentleman. It was nearly everything that it 
ought not to be. 



CHAPTER X. 

IVA'a ADVENTtrr.E. 

 heart wns ever lighter than Eva's on 
1 the day fixed for Helen's first sitting 
, Wien she asked her faint, donbt- 
' ful question, animated by scarcely the 
flutter of a hope, " Do you think, darling, you 
could get aa far as the arm-chair this evening?" 
and when the blessed answer came, " Yea, I 
should rather like it," she could have broken out 
into dancing on the spot. In preparation for this 
great efibrt — this delicious festival of joy — Helen 
was to be kept specially quiet all day, and scarcely 
suffered to move a finger. The extreme tender- 
ness of Eva's anxiety made her cautious and 
calm ; but her face was so full of the eager light 
of anticipation, that it was wonderful that she 
was able to put so much restraint upon her 
manner. Not a particle of impatience or excite- 
ment was suffered to escape in voice, gesture, or 
movement. She was so afraid of disappointing 
herself, that she hardly ventured to caress Helen 
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with her usual lavisliness, because that gentle 
wooing of hers sometimes moved the invalid to 
tears. When she had administered the dose of 
' nourishment which passed under the name of 
dinner, and had seen it obediently swallowed ; 
when she had darkened the room, and told the 
wide, weary eyes that they must close them- 
selves for a little while, because sleep was indis- 
pensable as a preliminary to the event of the 
evening, she stole down-stairs, and went out for 
her own daily walk — a process which she disliked 
nearly as much as poor Helen disliked her dinner, 
but which she was most conscientious in never 
omitting. 

To-day even this tedious task was undertaken 
with a feeling of ecstasy. She could not tie on 
her hat without a little song of triumph. She 
was not able, at that moment, to open herlieart 
to the consideration of any doubts or drawbacks. 
The poor child had almost persuaded herself that 
Helen would enjoy the evening as much as her- 
self. 

Her present business was to buy a bunch of 
grapes for Helenas supper, and some little bows 
of rose-coloured ribbon to trim the snow-white 
wrapper in which baby was always enveloped 
when he was carried about the room. Some 
sort of decoration for baby could not, she thought, 
be decently omitted on such an occasion as this. 
Her bit of ribbon was easily found ; but she 
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determined to buy the grapes on Iter way home, 
that they might not lose any of their freshness. 
She was going to take a '^ real walk/^ She had 
wanted heart for such an enterprise before ; now 
she had heart enough for anything, and to spare. 
Through the town of Northborough ran a 
navigable river, and at a little distance beyond 
the limit of the streets this river was enriched by 
the accession of a stream of moderate breadth, 
which wandered away among fields and hedge- 
rows, and had actual trees upon its banks, and 
big stones, that were almost rocks, in its shallow 
course. Eva determined within herself that she 
would visit this stream. She was so anxious to 
arrive at it, and to get as much of it as she 
could into her walk, without exceeding her self- 
imposed limits as to time, that as soon as sho 
was fairly outside the town she began to run at 
ftill speed, and went like a deer till she reached 
the first stile. There were two fields to be 
crossed before she could get to the water^s edge, 
and she scudded along the first of these without 
a pause, feeling that it would be a great gain to 
be out of sight of the road. When she had 
passed the second stile she sat down on tho bank 
to recover breath, gave one exulting look at the 
green world around her, and then buried her 
face in her hands for a moinent, and asked her- 
self whether she was really here, out-of-doors, 
free, and happy, with the great weight lifted off, 
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to whieli she Iiad become so accufitomed daring 
the recent weeks^ that she hardly knew herself 
without it. 

A little sound aroused her — a sofl^ pleasant^ 
rustling motion^ which she knew well. She 
looked up and laughed. - ^^ I do belieye^^' said 
edie^ aloud^ ^^ that there is a bird in the hedge/' 
She went on tiptoe^ and peeped ; but^ with all 
her care^ she could not help startling a very sub- 
stantial robin^ which flew out and perched itself 
upon the stile^ and flaunted its red breast before 
her eyes like a little banner^ and sang at her 
indignantly. She stood some time looking at it, 
and enjoying its musical defiance. Then she 
suddenly discovered a large red and black but- 
terfly—such a grave, sober butterfly— sitting in 
the grass so quietiiy, waiting for her. She drew 
in her skirts, that she might avoid giving it a 
passing graze, and she stooped down to examine 
it more closely. While she was stooping, a grass- 
hopper jumped into her hand. This she looked 
upon as a great piece of luck, and she rose up 
gently, and carried it carefully some way, and 
then stooped down again, and waited till it 
jumped oflF into the grass. ^' Now," she thought, 
" you are in a new place — ^miles away, for you, 
from the place iu which I found you. I wonder 
whether you are very much surprised ! I hope 
you like it. I should like so much to know what 
you thought of my glove, and whether you felt 
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as if you were travelling in a balloon^ or whether 
you knew that a giant had got hold of yon. 
For I am a giant to yon, yon know. How 
powerfdl I am here ! What mischief and misery 
I conld bring, if I chose, to all these pretty, 
helpless things ! How odd it is that I shonld 
not be able do them any good ! I shonld like to 
give them treats, to-day OE^ecially. But they 
are so happy, they don't want me. I 90uld help 
them out of difficulties> perhaps ; but they don't 
seem to be iu any difficnlties. I am very glad 
that human creatures are not like them in that-~ 
only wanting yon when they axe in tronble, and 
forgetting yon as soon as they ore happy. How 
pazzled my grasshopper looks ! He has not 
stirred since I put him down ! I am sore he 
kmms that he is sitting nnder a strange daisy. 
I don't think he is comfortable, and I shall jnst 
carry him back to his old place. I remember it 
perfectly, because there was such a lovely bit of 
ma<5.blossomed graas jnst behind Mm." No 
sooner said than done; and when the grass- 
hopper was restored .to his home, Eva told him 
that she was very sorry for having worried him, 
aud she hoped that he would soon recover from 
the shock; and then she bounded away in a 
great hurry, having just remembered that her. 
time was slipping away, and that if she did not 
make haste she would not get to the waterside 
at all. 
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She could not find a way through the last 
hedge^ so she had to get over it. This was rather 
a difficult operation ; but Eva accomplished it by 
the help of a tree which grew at an angle of the 
hedgerow. Partly climbing the stem, and partly 
forcing a passage where the fence was a little 
looser and thinner than usual, she reached the 
other side, and got down among the rugged, 
broken ground, and found a delightful mass of 
grey stone, with yellow earth lying about it, and 
velvet moss cUnging upon its sides; and oh, such 
plumes and mazes of glorious fern, and such a 
vermilion spray of bramble-leaves, all radiant 
with their autumn splendours ! But she did not 
guess the beauty that was in store for her when 
she sat down on the other side of that stone of 
Paradise, just far enough oflF to command a good 
view of it. For the stream spread into a marsh 
just here, and she could look over a wide space of 
shallow water, with great reeds and grasses 
standing up out of it, and making solid rainbows 
of colour — red, violet, and gold — as if a sunset 
had once come down among them, and had en- 
tangled itself, and could not get away again. 
The sun was not setting, but he was some way 
on his descent ; the sky was flooded with pale 
yellow light, melting, as it rose to the zenith, into 
a quiet half-purple, and crossed by soft banks of 
grey cloud sufiused with golden warjnth. The 
spaces of water between these magnificent reeds 
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and grasses looked almost white, except where 
the strong reflections pierced them. Eva's eyes 
filled, and she sighed repeatedly ; the first touch 
of this deep solemnity was oppressive to her. 
But after a moment she responded to it with 
every fibre of her being. She sat motionless, 
and scarcely breathed. She was unable to 
think ; she could only feel ; her soul went out of 
her, and entered into the brightness of the sur- 
TQunding silence, and was possessed by it. 
During that silence, all that was good and strong 
within her grew rapidly. A year's direct school- 
ing would not have done so much to fit her both 
for the joys and the sorrows of life. 

She little guessed that she was watched all 
the while ! When she first began to run in the 
road which led to her fields, she fancied herself 
alone. She was quite aware that it would not 
have been exactly correct to go careering along 
the public way at racing speed, for the amuse- 
ment of any chance passers; and before she 
started off she had looked first up and then 
down, and satisfied herself that no one was in 
sight, and that she should be able to reach the 
stile before any one could come near enough to 
make 'it necessary for her to slacken her pace. 
She had not perceived a young sportsman, who, 
with gun and game-bag on shoulder, and keeper 
in attendance, was crossing just at that moment a 
field on the other side of the road. 



V 
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The ezoeeding lightness and swiftness with 
whick £y& ran awakened his keenest admiration ; 
the feet of her romiing at aU surprised and 
pnzzled him^ and filled him with curiosity. He 
determined to foUow the apparition and discover 
what it was about. He came up to the other 
side of the hedge^ just at the moment when she 
first sat down and covered her face with her 
hands, and when she uncovered it again, he, 
peeping through the quicks, was transfixed and 
wonderstruck by its loveliness. He watched all 
her pranks in the meadow, not in the least under- 
standing ike feeling which was at the bottom of 
them, but perfectly well able to appreciate the 
grace and beauty which were on the surface. 
He followed her cautiously, still keeping out of 
sight, till fihe reached the bank of the river. Once 
he had to duck ignominiously, and hide himself in 
a ditch, when she was climbing over the hedge 
by the help of that tree ; for she was at a point 
then which commanded a view of the field in 
which he was Imrkiag, and he was afraid that he 
should be caught. When at la>st she sat down by 
the river side, with her upHfted face turned 
steadily to the broad tracts of lustrous wst^, 
ridged with gorgeous reeds, and sheltered by such 
a still and tender sky, he settled himself behind 
the bole of a tree, and stared his fill at her. 
Presently he soKloquized inaudibly, " Oh ! come, 
you know, I can^t stand this ; I must find out 
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who she is^ and make np to Her in some way! 
Then he drew a few paces back, • and beckoned to 
his attendant, who was waiting for him at some 
distance. 

'^ Tom/' said he, in a whisper, when the man 
came np, ''you see that yonng lady sitting over 
there nnder the plane tree ?^' 

" Very good, sir,'' responded Tom. 

" Yon just step up to her and frighten her ; be 
a little rude, do you understand ; but don't come 
it too strong ; just scare her a bit about tres- 
passing, or something of that sort. Do it nicely. 



now." 



te 



Very good, sir," repeated Tom. 

"And when I come up, do you just cut away 
like fim. Do you understand ?" 

"All right, sir." 

'' Go and do it then, and look sharp about it." 

Carefully concealing himself he watched the 
execution of his commission with amused and 
curious eyes. He saw his ambassador come up 
over the edge of the river bank in &ont of Eva 
with a rush and a spring, which startled her even 
before he spoke. He heard the rough tones, 
though he could not actuaUy distinguish the 
words, and he saw and enjoyed the pretty terror 
with which Eya sprang to her feet (he was not 
oonatitated like onr friend, Sydney Lennard), and 
looked about her for help, or for a way of escape* 
When, howeyer, the keeper moyed a step or two 
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nearer^ and put out his hand to touch the shrink- 
ing girl^ his master indulged in a second brief 
soliloquy. " Oh ! by Jove, you know !" said he to 
himself, '' I told him not to come it too strong, 
and he is coming it too strong/^ Before he had 
finished this mental sentence, he had reached the 
scene of action, and interfered between Eva and 
her persecutor with no feigned anger. If he had 
been a master of the middle ages, he would 
certainly have struck his over-zealous squire to 
the earth. As it was, he grasped him by the 
collar, and sent him staggering off with a force 
that would have ensured him a ducking if they 
had been a few paces nearer the water. The man 
gathered himself together, half surly, half laugh- 
ing, and slunk away, thinking, as he went, 
that his master^s acting was a little more lively 
than the necessities of the part demanded. 

Eva stood trembling, and responded to the 
courtesies of the stranger with a shy grace which 
nearly overcame his self-command. He fell in 
love with her so instantly and so desperately that 
it was with difficulty that he restrained himself 
from telling her what had happened to him then 
and there. And, in fact, there was such an 
amount of demonstrativeness, empressementj and 
devotion in his manner as would have betrayed 
his secret in a moment to a person of more ex- 
perience than Eva. She only felt that she was 
very much obliged to him, and that his presence 
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and conversation^ instead of reassuring her, put 
her into what is vulgarly called "a flutter/' No 
better expression could be found to indicate the 
condition of her mind and manner at that moment 
than one which owes its origin to the quickness 
and uncertainty of movement in a bird or a 
butterfly. And there is an inherent elegance in 
the metaphor which makes one desire to rescue it 
from its common associations. 

They walked home together. When Eva 
stopped to buy her grapes, her escort waited for 
her at the door of the shop, and rejoined her as 
soon as she came out. Then, of course, it was 
elicited that she was nursing a sister in a very 
serious illness, and it was not necessary that a 
man should be falling in love with her to account 
for his being touched by all the tender changes 
in her face and tone when she spoke of Helen. 
He made himself as acceptable to her as he 
could by expressions of keen sympathy and 
anxious interest, and he parted from her very 
reluctantly and lingeringly, and with many 
more last words than the most indulgent of 
chaperons could possibly have sanctioned. 

Eva thought little about him as she ran up- 
stairs. Her heart was so full of the approaching 
festival that there was no room for anything else 
in it. But there was a lesson before her — a 
harder lesson than that which she learned in her 
pleasant dream by the waterside, but one which 
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wiM to cany her at least as fer forward on lier way 
in leaniing the great lesson which life teaches, 
sooner or later, to all. 

Helen was tenderly wrapped np in all sorts of 
Aawk and robings as she lay on the bed, and 
th^i she was lifted off and conveyed, with the 
utmoab precantion and gentleness, to the arm- 
chair which had been made ready for her. Beside 
that arm-chair stood a Httle table with the grapes, 
and cofiee of ideal perfection (the inyalid's 
&voimte restoratiye), was to arrive as soon as 
she was ready for it. White and frail she looked, 
with set lips and wistful eyes, and hands hanging 
nnclosed and languid, as Eva and Mrs. Matthews 
supported her to*her seat. Then Mrs. Matthews 
went away to fetch the coffee, and Eva stooped 
over the chair, and having made every con- 
ceivable arrangement for the sufferer^s comfort, 
gave her one little closing kiss of triumph and 
congratulation. In an instant Helen's face was 
hidden on her^breckst, and she was pierced and 
shaken by^ Helen's violent sobs. And into the 
very depths of her heart went the terrible words, 
'^ Oh ! Eva darling, take no care of me ; Pm 
so miserable ; I don't want to live — ^I want to 
die!" 

Before' [the"J words were spoken, Eva had 
understood her own mistake, and turned away 
from it with one keen pang of self-reproach for 
its childishness and selfishness. ^^Ah," she 
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thoaght^ '^ it was natural enough that I akonld 
rejoice ; bnt how could I fancy that Helen would 
be pleased, with this deep anguish in her heart 7 
Each little step in her recoFexy only makes her 
more conscioos of her grief. What is a hope to 
nae is only a trial to her. How could I — ^how 
could I &iicy thfft it would be anything else ? I 
think I was mad. I see it all now. It will be a 
long; long time before I must dream of cheering 
her. The only idling to be done as yet is to 
grieve with her, to soothe her, and to comfort 
her as much as possible, and always to remember 
that however sorry I may be for her, I cannot 
quite tell what she is feeling. I must watch the 
symptoms of her grief, and attend to them, 
just as the doctor watches the symptoms of her 
illness.^' 

So Eva settled herself to the business of 
grieving with Helen as heartily as if it had been 
the most attractive occupation in the world, and 
left herself no leisure to reflect that it might be 
in the long run a little depressing for herself. 
She was eagerly thankful when the storm of 
weeping was lulled, and she gloried secretly in 
the disappearance of the sixth grape, and thought 
ihat it quite amounted to a meal. She did not 
dare to allude to baby till a faint whimper from 
the bed announced that the young hero was 
conscious ttfatbe was neglected, and was inclined 
to resent it. Then she took the little thing in 
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her arms and laid it on its mother^s knee, and 
was content to see the quiet tears dropping upon 
it. This piteous and tender spectacle was Eva's 
festival. Very soon Helen was weary of sitting 
up, and Mrs. Matthews was summoned again to 
help in putting her to bed. Beal physical fatigue, 
the result of unusual exertion and of the strong 
emotion which had overpowered her, was rather 
desirable for Helen. Sleep came to her much 
sooner than usual after her cheek settled upon 
its pillow ; sleep and the refreshment of a short 
forgetfulness. 

Eva was utterly tired, and went early to her 
room. She hardly understood what she was 
feeling, and she did not shed a tear till, as she 
listlessly undressed herself, a Httle parcel dropped 
from her pocket to the floor, and out of it fell the 
forgotten bit of pink ribbon which had been 
bought to decorate baby. Then a sense of great 
irremediable sorrow, that was almost despair, 
came upon her, and she broke into weeping. 

Sleep came to her, too ; and the next morning 
brought hope and courage to her elastic spirit. 
But the hope and the courage knew well what 
was before them, and gathered themselves 
together for the encounter deliberately, and with 
no self-deception. They were strengthening an 
older heart than that which was playing and 
dreaming by the waterside only yesterday. 

After breakfast a bouquet of splendid hot- 
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house flowers and a basket of fruit arrived 
for the invalid. A gentleman had brought 
them, who would be very glad, the maid said, if 
he could be allowed to speak to Miss Eva just for 
one moment. Some lucky instinct warned Eva 
not to admit him to her sitting-room. She went 
down into the shop, and there met her champion 
of the previous evening. He was just as eager, 
deferential, urgent in his manner as he had been 
when they parted. He was so very anxious to 
know whether she had suffered from the alarm, 
and how her sister was, that he had not been able 
to deny himself the freedom of asking to hear 
the report from her own Hps. He hoped she 
would forgive him. Eva immediately forgave 
and thanked him, and added a special expression 
of gratitude for the flowers and fruit. The bou- 
quet was in her hand, and she looked lovingly at 
it, and said that she longed to show it to Helen. 
He gave himself great credit for not falling at 
her feet when she said so. He himself had so 
many inquiries and suggestions to make, that 
there is no knowing how long the interview might 
have lasted if the sound of Helenas bell had not 
brought it to an end. Eva was darting away at 
the first tinkle, but she remembered herself, and 
came back to say good-bye with a pretty air of 
grave self-rebuke. She held out her hand to him 
quite innocently; some fortunate inspiration 
barely saved him from the fatal blunder of mis- 
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taking her girlish simplicity for intentional en- 
couragement, and kissing the fair fingers which 
touched his for the hnndredth part of a second. 
She was gone before he had time to lay the 
slightest plot for meeting again;. Bui there were 
plenty of threads ready to his hand, and he had 
only to decide which of them he should first take 
up. 

The sight of the flowers stirred Helen a little, 
and she was quite interested in the history of 
EWs adventure. It was a real step, thought the 
anxious nurse. She had almost strdled. Eva 
made as much of her nanstion as she could, and 
recurred to it frequently during the day. It cost 
her no effort to do so, for she was a good deal 
excited on the subject herself, and wondered very 
much what the stranger's name was, and whether 
she should see him again. She was almost dis- 
appointed, when her afternoon walk was finished 
without meeting him; but her excitement was 
renewed and increased a hundredfold on the fol*- 
lowiDg morning when the maid came to tell her 
that the some gentleman had called, and that he 
wanted to know whether he could be admitted 
to speak to her on very particular business. She 
had written to Sydney Lennard, as we know, but 
she had not yet received his monitory answer; 
and without a moiiLent's hesitation she said iiiat 
the gentleman was to be shown up-stoirs*. 



CHAPTER XI. 



A SURPRISE. 




jENBURY was a pleasant village, not 
more tlian an hour and a half distant 
from London. Its principal lane, for 
you reaUy could not call it a street, 
wound among gardens of all shapes and sizes, 
some extending so far that they might be digni- 
fied with the name of grounds ; others dwindling 
down to a couple of square plots of grass with a 
short gravel walk between them, and a narrow 
flower-bed bordering their outward edges. Each 
of these gardens contained an old-fashioned house 
or cottage which looked as though it might be a 
very satisfactory sort of a home for a tired man 
to rest and refresh himself in. A venerable 
church — grey, quiet, and hospitable, very carefiilly 
cleaned and kept, but not restored — stood in the 
centre of the place, with a fine new schoolhouse 
beside it. They looked as they stood together 
like a mild elderly widower with a clever, young 
second wife, who is a little too much for him. 
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When she chops logic with him, or insists upon 
his coming out into the world and looking like 
other people, he sighs and remembers the wife of 
his youth, who never questioned him in anything, 
and who behoved him to be perfection. But let 
him only have patience, and make a few unimpor- 
tant concessions, she will come round to his way 
of thinking, and he will have the best of it in the 
long run. 

The village contained exactly two shops, but 
you could not buy anything in either of them. 
All the commercial necessities of the inhabitants 
were suppHed from London, or from a town which 
used to be further off than London was now, but 
which the railroad had brought within a quarter 
of an hour's excursion. This said railroad, so 
useful, so disagreeable, and so ugly, had one 
picturesque accident attendant upon its formation, 
for which the inhabitants of Fenbury were hardly 
as grateful as they ought to have been. It had 
caused the abandonment of the old London road. 
It was almost incredible how soon after traffic 
ceased, the green edges of that road began to 
encroach upon it, and get the better of it — ^how 
rugged it grew — ^how the trees stretched their 
arms over it, and the walls beside it clothed them- 
selves with unconventional mosses and small, 
objectionable ferns — ^how free, and easy, and lazy, 
and Hstless, and pleasant it began to look, so 
that even the field-gates took Hberties with it. 
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and ventnred to drop occasionally into tincon- 
strained attitudes under its very eyes^ as if they 
were saying to it, '' Never mind, we are not afraid 
of you now/' Nature had got hold of it again, 
and did not mean to let it go in a hurry ; slowly 
and softly she humoured it back into its forgotten 
beauty, venturing further and farther as she 
found it respond to her gentle hand, and melt out 
of its old formalities under her caresses, till at 
last, when she set her nightingales to sing to it, 
you felt that she had won the day, and that it 
could not harbour one lingering wish to escape 
from her. 

A mile out of the village, on this pleasant 
road, were the great gates of Fenbury Park, 
through which Sydney, who tad left London by 
an early train, passed at about eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon. He had breakfasted at the village 
inn, and had there picked up as much information 
as he could concerning the owner of Fenbury 
Park. He learned that the Rivers family was of 
great antiquity, and had the privilege of contain- 
ing an extinct peerage, to which the landlord 
alluded rather timidly, as if it were some huge 
primeval bird which the geologists were putting 
together bone by bone, which might be resusci- 
tated at any moment, and then — no one knew 
what it might do. The race had, however, so 
decided a tendency to dwindle, that there seemed 
a strong probability that it might become extinct 
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itself before its peerage was finished^ and able to 
stand alone. The landlord's wife seemed to be a 
little superstitious on the subject^ though she 
hardly liked to express all she thought. She 
evidently suspected that either the family or the 
peerage had to be extinct ; that if the one was 
revived, the other would go, and that Mr. Rivers 
would be a much wiser man if he let the matter 
alone in future. The present Mr. Bivers was ft 
far-off cousin of his predecessor, and had never 
expected to come into the property. Nobody 
knew how many intermediate heirs had died in 
order to make room for him. 

''Me was always very busy about the peerage, 
sir,'' said i3a0 landlady, " and he had marked out 
a good deal about it, and was still going on wor- 
riting after it in some museum, or mauBoleum, or 
institute — ^I can't rightly say where. But he 
stopped just in time, as we may say — just in 
time ; and now he's Mr. Rivers of Fenbury Park. 

'' What kind of man is he ?" asked Sydney ; 
" would he not have liked to be a lord himself ?" 

" Well, there's no saying," replied the woman, 
folding her hands ; '' but you see he mightn't ha' 
lived to it. It's not safe searching after a wish 
too far, when it's a wish of that sort." 

'' Why, you see," added her more matter-of- 
fact husband; ''it's not to say there's any risk in 
it, but it's waste of labour, and Mr. Rivers he's 
altogether taken up with learning, and it was 
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more for the curiosity of the thing he took to it. 
He don^t value the title. He was a deal richer 
than the old man afore ever he come in to the 
property. He Uved in London and kept open 
house for travellers^ by the which I mean geo^ 
graphical voyagers^ not commerciab; and ha 
worked as hard as a navvy upon all sorts of 
things that was of no use to anybody. But he 
was getting a little up in jeaats, and was not so 
strong as he used to be^ and his London life took 
a deal out of him. So when he got F^ibnry 
Park he broke up and came to live here at once^ 
in a regular barricade of books and dried beasts. 
He^s not very well liked here. He doesn^t visit 
in the place^ you see^ except now and again with 
the clergyman; he has his own comrades and 
sympathbsers down from London^ and keeps his- 
self to hisself^ and hasn't dined the neighbourhood 
once since he took possession. That's not going 
the way to be popular. But he gives a deal o' 
money in the way of charity^ and maintains a lot 
o' vagabonds that would be no loss if they wasn't 
maintained^ and does uncommon handsome by all 
his tenants if they'll only keep out of his sight 
from year's end to year's end. That's the most 
he asks of them or of any of us.'^ 

^^ Has he a son ?" asked Sydney. 

" Lord bless you, sir, he was never married," 
said the landlady. '^ It wasn't likely for the sort 
of gentleman that he is. They do say he wae 
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duped some way in Hs youth, and took it to 
heart ever afterwards like a novel/' 

" Pshaw !'' interposed her husband with a 
superior smile, " he doesnH look much like that 
anyhow. A man must be a little softer than he 
is, sure/y, to fret long after a woman/' 

'^ Oh, but he fretted because he was took in,'' 
explained the landlady; ''it hurted his pride, 
don't you see, and that's what set him to drying 
beasts and such like. Soft ! No ; Mr. Bivers 
is not soft." 

''An obstinate man?" asked Sydney, sug- 
gestively. And they answered him by the most 
expressive silence. After a little pause the land- 
lord said, 

" Nobody ever tried to move him that wasn't 
the worse for it. He's that steady you might 
make a lighthouse of him." 

" The place is a show-place, I suppose," said 
Sydney, rising from his breakfast. " I've heard 
a good deal of the pictures. I'm going out to 
have a look at them," 

" Mr. Eivers found the place a show-place," 
replied the landlord, " and he's left it so ; accord- 
ing to his poHtics he's a downright Badical, 
and so he dursn't interfere with public enjoy- 
ment, but according to his heart he's a emperor, 
if ever emperor was, and so it worrits his life out. 
But he's made a regulation that nobody's to be 
let in to see the place after twelve o'clock at noon. 
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and he never stirs oat of hia private study till 
tliat honr's past^ and in that way he continues to 
keep hisself clear of seeing his feUow-creatures 
making theirselves comfortable/' 

Sydney laughed. '' Well,'* said he, '' you cer- 
tainly don't love your great man, Mr. Stokes. I 
wonder now if I were to have a Uttle chat with 
him about Fenbury, what he would tell me of 
you V 

''He couldn't say nothin' against me," re- 
turned Stokes, doggedly. 

''No, man, nor he wouldn't say nothin' for 
you," added his wife. " Nor do nothin', neither. 
Fifty years come and gone, the tenants of Fen- 
bury Park was always used to have their yearly 
dinner at this here " White Horse," and the house 
provided all things, and all parties was satisfied. 
Never heered a word of reproach from nobody, 
cep'n it was old Mr. Francis of Lea Farm, who 
always kept his bed for three days after the 
dinner (nigh on a week the last time or two, 
since he got so aged), and used to say he 
thought it was something in the quaUty of the 
liquor that confounded him. But bless you, we 
and all the place know'd better, for we know'd it 
was the quantity. But now no more dinners at 
the "White Horse 1" The dinner is in the park, 
and the tenants get orders to enjoy theirselves 
with sports and games like a pack o' children, 
instead of sitting steady to their — ^to their talk — 
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like men. And Mr. Eivers stood np among 'em 
the first time (the only time he's shown his face 
among 'em^ and no loss to them), and actillj said 
— ^for I heered him with my own ears— -that he 
meant to dishearten the '^ White Horse*' if he 
could. He*s a teetotaller." 

''Well, well, wife," said the more cautions 
Stokes, a little annoyed that the cause of his 
objections to Mr. Eivers should be so plainly 
revealed ; '' every man has a right to his prin- 
ciples." 

'' And that's what I'll never believe !" retorted 
she, indignantly. " And I couldn't have thought 
it of you, Stokes, to theorize before a gentleman 
like that! It's only them whose principles is 
right principles as have any right to have prin- 
ciples at all." 

Sydney had one more question to ask after he 
had paid his reckoning and wished good-day to 
the indignant Mrs. Stokes. He asked it of the 
landlord, who had followed him to the door, to 
point out the road to Penbury Park. 

'' Who is the heir of this property ?" said he. 
''You say there's no son; who comes next to 
Mr. Eivers ?" 

''Well," answered Stokes, "Mr. Eivers may 
leave it where he likes, if he makes a will. The 
heir-at-law is as fine a young fellow as ever you 
see — ^he's somewhere in foreign parts now, and 
it's said he's not on the best of terms with his 
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uncle. He's stood in his own lights they saj^ by 
having his objections to scientific pursuits^ and 
showin' 'em. Brerybody in Penbory wishes him 
well. Captain Adrian Rivers is his name. Then 
there's his yonnger brother^ who's altogether 
another sort — takes to his books^ and is extra- 
vagantly sober for a yonng man. He doesn't 
know a horse from a camel-leopard^ and if s my 
belief that if he had to mount one in the street 
he'd get up from behind. That's a sort of igno- 
raace that recommends him uncommon to his 
uncle. And they do say that Captain Adrian's 
likely to be cut out^ but I can't tell you the 
truth of it one way or another. Good morning 
to you, sir. You can't miss your road now." 

Sydney walked thoughtfully away. He was 
not at any time an upholder of the common 
theory that if you want to learn a man's real 
character, you must hear what is said of him by 
his inferiors. Truth is so dear to the heart of 
man, and so difficult of attainment, that when we 
are disappointed in our search after it among 
ourselves, we are apt to rele^te it to some class 
and region with wHoh we a^not familiar, for no 
other reason than because we are not familiar 
with them. A man's dependents and inferiors 
win probably give you a very good notion of his 
character in his relations with themselves, but as 
to all the rest of it, they are fully as fond of 
gossip and as prone to misunderstanding as 
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their betters^ the main difference being that 
gossip and misunderstanding amongst them, 
present the melodramatic colours and propor- 
tionS; with which they are familiar in their 
popular literature, and which their taste chiefly 
affects. The gentleman who dined with Mr. 
Jones last Tuesday will tell you, in a moment 
of confidence, that people do say Jones worked 
very hard for his legacy j he kept about the old 
man to the last, and wouldn't let anybody else 
go near him. But the draper, and the innkeeper, 
and the postmaster strongly suspect that Mr. 
Jones guided the old man's hand to sign the 
desired codicil, when the old man's head was far 
too weak to guide it for himself, and that he 
hurried some helpless orphans out of the house 
lest they should interfere with his proceedings. 
And the butcher's boy has no manner of doubt 
that when Jones had finished the operation, he 
put a wet cloth over the old man's face. The 
lower you go in the social scale, the higher is 
the pitch of the slander. There is no surer test 
of a vulgar and uneducated mind than the 
amount and blackness of the evil which it is 
eager to believe of its neighbours. 

Sydney was sufficiently famihar with re- 
flections such as these to suspend his judgment 
upon Mr. Bivers's character even before Stokes 
and his wife had supplied the key to their dislike. 
The question which he proposed to himself, as 
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he saontered up the road to the park-gates was^ 
'^ How much trath is there at the bottom of all 
this^ and what is the nature of the particular bit 
of truth which these falsehoods have disguised/^ 
And this being a question which he could not 
answer, he strayed away into a useless maze of 
conjectures. He settled within himself that 
Captain Adrian Rivers, whose portrait he had in 
his pocket, was so unmitigated a scamp, in spite 
of his knowledge of horseflesh, that it was a very 
doubtful matter whether Helen would derive any 
sort of benefit from being restored to him. At 
any rate he was sure that no harm could come of 
exposing him to his uncle; no harm, that is, 
which the nephew did not abundantly deserve. 
Let Captain Adrian's younger brother be who 
and what he might, he was probably a fitter 
master for Fenbury Park than his senior. From 
these considerations he passed to very unsatis- 
factory musings about Helen's position, past, 
present, and future, and the transition firom 
Helen to Eva was easy and pleasant. Eva's face 
was before him, almost childish in its lines and 
tints, yet so full of force in its expression, so 
prophetic, so eloquent, of a nature that could not 
take life easily — ^all the capacities large, all the 
sensibilities quick, all the impulses strong ; much 
guiding, governing, and protecting was needed, 
he thought, for this human being, and richly 
would she repay them. He smiled to himself as he 
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remembered her rebellions and ber sabmissions, 
as be compared his reception witb bis farewell. 
He tbonght tbat be sbonld ratber like to trnst 
Captain Adrian Rivers to ber tender mercies. 
Tben be began to tbink indignantly and anxionslj 
abont tbe gentleman witb tbe fruity to wonder 
wbetber by tbis time be bad received bis cong^, 
to settle witb Umself tbat tbere were many 
reasons wbicb rendered it desirable for bim to 
take bis promised mn down to Nortbborongb as 
soon as possible. By tbe time tbat be bad 
reacbed tbis pointy be was standing before tbe 
fafade of Penbmy House. 

A great old leisurely mansion^ Elizabetban 
of course, and not mucb disfigured by recent 
attempts at decoration. Tbe mullioned windows 
bad been filled witb plate glass, wbicb admitted 
a suflEiciency of ligbt witbout modernizing tbe 
form in wbicb it was admitted. Tbe wide terrace 
was probably as gay witb borders and bouquets 
of flowers in Queen Bess's time as it was now- 
only tbe flowers were a little different, and tbe 
background of ilex, beecb, and maple was pro- 
bably less stately and less luxuriant. The long 
stretcb of artificial water over wbicb the foliage 
leaned was just tbe same, and so was tbe bridge 
wbicb spanned it, and tbe two little tufted ijslands 
which rose out of it, and which counterfeited 
nature a good deal better now than they did in 
those old times, when, on the occasion of a cele- 
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brated visit from the maiden queen, it is recorded 
that they were sprinkled all over with artificial 
savages in inconvenient attitudes who were sup- 
posed to have assembled there in order to defend 
their hearths and homes £rom the inroads of 
civilization. Nothing more savage than a swan 
was to bB found upon these islands now, and anj 
boat^s crew might land and pic-nic upon them, 
secure firom molestation. Sydney stood a minute 
or two upon the terrace, and took in the general 
aspect of the scene, before he mounted the 
marble platform and rang the great door-bell. 

He asked in the first instance to see the pic* 
ture gallery, and was at once admitted. On his 
way there he inquired whether Mr. Rivers was at 
home, and whether he could see him on business, 
rither then or later in the day. The housekeeper 
looked doubtful. 

''Mr. Rivers is not very well at present, sir,** 
said she, " I can^t say whether he will be able to 
see you, but you can see his secretary/' 

"My business is with Mr. Rivers himself,'* 
replied Sydney. 

" I couldn't take upon myself to disturb Mr. 
Rivers till after twelve o'clock, sir," answered the 
woman ; " but if you can wait so long, I will take 
him your card then, and ascertain whether he is 
able to receive you." 

Sydney handed her his card, and having 
satisfied his curiosity about the pictures, and seen 
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quite enongli of the Adrian Bivers type among 
the family portraits to confirm the evidence |of 
the photography he went out upon the terrace 
again to while away the time till twelve o'clock. 
He was loitering along; looking now at .his 
watch^ now at the flower-beds^ and again at the 
buttressed and windowed wall under which he 
was passings when he was suddenly brought to a 
full stop by a sight so unexpected and so bewil- 
dering^ that he rubbed his eyes and looked again^ 
and really doubted whether he was quite in his 
senses. Behind one of these breadths of plate 
glass^ neatly framed in the cased stonework^ was 
a face which he knew as well as his own. It 
had a tired^ troubled^ bewildered^ and decidedly 
cross eKpres8ion,but stiU there was no mistaking 
Robert's face. He was bending forward over 
some papers^ and a pen was in his hand^ he 
seemed to be quite engrossed by his occupation^ 
and to dislike it particularly. He did not once 
look up, and was evidently quite unconscious that 
he was undergoing inspection. While Sydney 
stood staring at him like a man in a dream, he 
gave a conspicuous yawn and sigh, accompanied 
by a Httle provoked movement with the pen, as 
though he was saying, " Confound it V' There 
could be no manner of doubt that this was 
Bobert. Sydney gave a run and a jump, mounted 
a string-course which ran round the building at 
a height of some four or five feet above the level 
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of the terrace^ leaned his arms upon the sill of 
the window^ and pressed his &ce against the 
glass. He looked into a superb library^ fitted 
with every possible convenience and appliance 
for study^ and lighted by four great oriel win- 
dowSj each of which contained a complete 
writing apparatus^ and a leathern arm-chair in 
its recess. No one was in the room except 
Bobert^ and he occupied^ in solitary state^ the 
window below which Sydney was standings and 
seemed to be very busy and very uncomfortable. 
The sudden interposition of Sydney's head and 
shoulders between him and his light startled 
him; he rose to his feet. It is impossible to 
describe the astonishment with which he recog- 
nized Sydney. He stood dumb and transfixed; 
he actually turned pale. After a moment of 
blanks incredulous wonder^ and another moment 
of manifest embarrassment and discomfiture, he 
burst into a hearty fit of irrepressible laughter. 
In scarcely a moment more he was by Sydney's 
side on the terrace. 



CHAPTEE XIL 

eobebt's masteb. 

"S miimteB' exjdaiuttacni between tite 

IbrotJiers sufficed not exactly to Batisfy 
Sjiaay, but to acquaint bim wilii 
Bobert's poaitiiou. Robert gave bat 
a blimderm^ account of binuelf, neTwtheJesB he 
made it more intelligible tban be wisbed, and 
tbe heut'sinking witb irhicb Sydney beard bim, 
and filled op tbe gaps in his narratiTe, was ua- 
mixed witb jmrpriae or doubt. It waa rather a 
dejected sort of recognition of sotnethmg whidi 
was quite expected thoagh not welcomed— « 
" here it is again I" said with a ^ake of the 
bead. Robert felt the deep distrust imphed by 
his brother's silence. It pained him^ it irritated 
him, he looked npon it as a wrong. He woold 
rather by far bare encoontered a torrent of re- 
proaches and taken bis chance of finding some 
half-dozen amongst them unjust enough to entitle 
him to repel them with indignation. As it was, 
he had nothing to say. He tried to make oat a 
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good case of grievances at Liverpool^ bnt failed 
signally. He did not venture to tell Sydney that 
no gentleman coold have remained in his position ; 
bat he muttered a good deal about overbearing 
conduct, and things he couldn't stand, and a 
great fuss about nothing, etc. He dwelt much 
upon the fact that there was a certain nephew 
of the firm in whose way he stood, and who was 
on all occasions favoured at his expense. 

'^ I found I could never expect justice,'^ said 
he, ''and a man can't stay where he doesn't meet 
with justice." 

" It's very well if he can stay where he doe» 
meet with it," answered Sydney, with a grave, 
slight smile. It was the only word approaching 
to a sarcasm which he uttered. 

" You're hard upon me, Sydney. I can tell 
you I don't need taking down. I'm as low as a 
fellow can well be. Of course nobody can feel thia 
as much as I do, or suffer as much from it. Let 
the fault be where it may, and I don't set upfor 
being faultless any more than others, the conse- 
quences have fallen upon me, and I tell you plainly, 
they're about as much as I can manage to bear." 

"They don't &U upon ytm only," began 
Sydney. 

" Oh ! if you're thinking about yourself," 
interrupted Bobert, bitterly ; " set your mind at 
ease. I won't ask you for help." 

I was thinking of my mother," said Sydney. 
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'' Well/' cried Robert, lialf blustering, half 
sobbing, for bis tears were almost as ready as a 
woman's, '^ do you suppose I don't think about 
her ? It's cruel to put it in that light when I 
can't help myself. If you were in trouble the 
last thing J should think of would be to taunt 
you with my mother's distress. Nobody on earth 
loves my mother half so well as I do. There's 
nothing I wouldn't do for her. Why, I'd break 
stones on the road to keep her from a moment's 
annoyance." 

Sydney felt hard and unsympathetic, and 
reproached himself for so feeling. He had no 
doubt at all as to the genuineness of Robert's 
emotion, and, unhappily, just as little doubt as to 
its fruitlessness. The kind of love which is 
always offering to make impossible sacrifices and 
declining to do its daily work, is not so uncommon 
as to be unintelUgible. But Sydney was, as we 
have said before, philosophical in his behaviour 
under irremediable ills, and perhaps a little too 
much inclined to take for granted that the ills 
which he encountered personally were irre- 
mediable, and that they called not for opposition 
but for philosophy. Whatever were the defects 
which belonged to such a temperament it had at 
least the advantage of making him particularly 
pleasant and easy to live with. He was not 
generally supposed to be an imaginative man, 
but there was one form of imaginative power 
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which ho possessed in the highest degree — ^tho 
power of patting himself, rapidly and instinctively^ 
into the position of another^ and of so realizing 
the feelings of that other as to modify his own 
course of acting and judging without any delibe- 
rate or conscious purpose on his part. He felt 
now that Bobert was unhappy^ and tLat he 
beHered himself to be one of the best and most 
unfortonate sons in the worlds and that to him^ 
so believing and so feelings censure even in the 
mildest form must appear very hard and offensive^ 
and want of sympathy must appear very cold and 
heartless. So entirely did Sydney enter into 
and comprehend this state of feelings and so 
thoroughly did he accept it as a state which 
could not be changed^ that instead of saying to 
himself^ " Of course I am angry, and I have a 
right to be/' he was saying, '^ Of course he is 
angry, and it is only natural that he should be.'' 
So he answered, soothingly — 

"Come, come, Bertie, we won't quarrel. I 
assure you I feel for you very much. Let us 
rather consider how we can manage matters so as 
to spare my mother as much as possible." 

" That's what I ha/ue considered, and that's 
why I'm here,"' replied Eobert, readily. " You 
see there won't be anything to hurt my mother 
if she never hears that I'm out of one berth till 
I'm in another quite as good." 

VOL. I. 12 
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And yon think this will do? You think 
you'll be able to stay V^ asked Sydney, anzionsly, 
and framing the question so as to imply as little 
insult as possible to his brother's stability. 

''Well/' answered Eobert, with a half groan^ 
'' I must make up my mind to it. FU stay if if s 
possible, you may be sure of t}iat. I find I can 
do all the old gentleman wants of me, and I should 
get along very well if I were only left to myself/* 

Sydney felt some doubts upon this point, but he 
did not express them. 

'' You see,'' continued^Robert, warming to his 
subject, ''he's such a crotchety, inconsistent sort 
of old chap, one doesn't know where to hayehim. 
He's always testing me. I give you my word of 
honour, Syd, he has brought me into that state of 
insecurity that I hardly dare put one foot before 
another. Now to give you an example. I'm to 
work alone for the first ho«rs of the day, doing 
what he has chalked out for me the night 
before, and at twelve o'clock he comes into the 
library to see what I'm about. Well, the first 
morning I found my programme — certain calcnla- 
tions that I was to make ; did 'em all ; then a lot 
of extracts — ^got thro' 'em in no time ; then I was 
to verify two or three things for him— all in the 
way of zoology and ethnological investigations, if 
you know what that means. Nobody would be* 
lieve (with a deep sigh) how much I know about 
ethnology since I came here. Well, I got to the 
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bottom of the Ust^ and there was written like a 
sort of note at the end^ ' The Neanderthal sknll 
is an interesting subject^ and if yon care to ac- 
quaint yourself with it, and with the cognate 
inquiiy teaching the bone cayes, yon will find all 
you want in such and such places' — ^no end of 
authors' names. Bless your heart, thought I, J 
don't want to know anything about the Necmder« 
thai skuU — ^much obliged to you all the same. So 
I settled myself in the easy-chair as comfortably 
as possible, and began to read a novel with which 
I had had the forethought to provide myself, till 
twelve o'clock. Now, will you believe it? all 
this was a trap ! At a quarter before twelve (and 
it was the most unfair thing in the world coming 
before his time in that way I) at a quarter before 
twelve in popped the old rascal before I knew 
where I was, to find out whether I was writing a 
memoir upon the Neanderthal skull 1 Catch me 
writing memoirs of skulls; I wish you could see 
the picture of it — ^if s the most frightful object ; I 
wouldn't write a memoir of the scoundrel to save 
my life. There I was, however, regularly floored* 
He wanted to discover, he said, whether I was 
capable of taking an intelligent interest in his 
pursuits. Wasn't it too bad ?" 

Sydney admitted that it was hard, and Robert 
being in full flow went on with scarcely a pause. 

" Then if I leave anything about, if it's onlj 
for ten minutes, he hides it; and then comes and 
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asks me for it quite gravely. It's a perfect mono- 
mania. Of coarse I look Hke a fool. I shouldn't 
mind if lie did it for the fun of the things but he's 
as grave as one of the old Puritans. And it's 
quite impossible to be on one's guard against 
him^ for if he can't catch you on one tack he tries 
another. Now there was yesterday^ I found 
another of those confonnded little notes at the end 
of the programme. ' In a few days we shall begin 
indexing the mannscripts.' Oh^ thought I, thaf s 
what you're about^ is it 7 I shall be too many for 
you this time. So I set to work and indexed like 
fun. Well, you'll hardly believe me, I was all 
wrong again ! He had put that, he said, because 
he wanted to see whether I had judgment enough 
to consider that it was useless to begin indexing 
without special instructions from him. And he 
also wanted to see (two traps at once, you know) 
whether I should remember to ask him about it. 
You know it's more than any fellow can stand. 
I shouldn't wonder," added Bobert, with a sudden 
change of voice, '' if he were hiding among those 
bushes at this very moment. It's just like him. 
One is never safe from him. I deckre (standing 
on tiptoe and stretching his neck to look) I declare 
I thought I saw something moving. Oh I 
shouldn't I like just to try one shot into the cover 
on the chance I We'd better go in, Sydney, 111 in- 
troduce you to him by and by; we'd better go in 
at once that he may be sure to find me at work.^ 
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They went into the fibraiy^ and Bobert sat 
down to his writing-table and began to expLiin 
his morning's task. Suddenly he gave an excla- 
mation of astonishment, " Why, jnst look here V* 
he cried, ^' 111 be hanged if this isn't his own 
private and particolar penknife left upon this 
table. Oh, this is too tempting ! I declare VJL 
hide it, and ask him for it with an innocent fiuse 
as soon as erer he comes in. Stop, though; 
goodness only knows whether it doesn't mean 
something; yes, yes, it's a trap^ you may rety 
npon it,** aliftViTig his head wisely; '^if s nothing 
but a trap. I won't touch it. I dare say, now,'' 
he continued, in Toice of deep dejection, '' it was 
left here in order that he may find whetherl hare 
noticed where it is generally kept, and if I were 
to do the correct thing, I should put it in its 
proper place before he comes in. But I wish I 
may be garotted if I know where ifs generally 
kept, if it isn'tin hisown pocket, and I can't put 
it there. Would you mind taking it, Syd, and 
offering to mend his pen with it by and by, just 
for the fun of the thing V 

Sydney declined, and before a quarter of an 
hour was over, he was deep in Boberf s work, 
while Bobert was lounging back and looking at 
him. It came to pass quite naturalty. There 
was first a short discussion between the brothen 
npon the subject which Bobert had in hand; then 
Sydney looked out two or three of the passages 
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which were to be extracted, and read them aloud, 
and grew a little warm in commenting upon them, 
as there was a question of comparative anatomy 
involved, which he understood, and in which he 
was interested. Illustrations and authorities 
occurred to him in support of his own view; 
and having tried to indoctrinate Robert with it 
and failed, the matter ended by his taking the 
pen into bis own hand and writing as if for his 
life. 

''How uncommonly like the Princess Gra- 
ciosa I do feel, to be sure !'' said Robert, in a tone 
of the greatest satisfaction, when this had gone 
on for about half-an-hour. 

" You don't look like her,^' growled Sydney, 
over his manuscript. ''There, just get that 
volume of Carpenter, will you, and look for the 
passage I want. You may as well make yourself 
of a little use.'' 

" I think I agree with you there,'' said a quiet 
voice. 

Sydney looked up and saw Mr. Rivers, who 
had entered the room unperceived, and was 
standing behind Robert's chair. He was a tall, 
thin, elderly man, with rather an ungainly stoop, 
and with restless excitable eyes, that seemed to 
be always chaUenging you to give a satisfactoiy 
account of yourself. His face had not the tra- 
ditional pallor of the student. In fact, if his 
health had not been more than ordinarily robust. 
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it could not have endured the trials to which he 
habitually put it. Long fasts, harried but hearty- 
meals at all sorts of irregular hours, very early 
rising, very hard work, sometimes a month with 
no greater amount of air and exercise than could 
be obtained by a ten minutes' rush about the 
garden while breakfast or tea was in waiting, 
ihte all on a sudden a walk of fifteen miles — 
these were vicissitudes which few men could have 
endured with impunity ; and iron as he was, 
they had told upon him. He looked older than 
his years, and an occasional sharp attack of ill- 
ness warned him that it would be wise to adopt a 
milder and more regular style of living before he 
had doncL himself irreparable injury. 

Bobert introduced his brother a little sheep- 
ishly, and Sydney apologized with a laugh for the 
liberty he had taken. 

" The subject is rather in my line,'' said he, 
^' and it ran away with me, and I was doing my 
brother's work for love.*' 

''I like enthusiasm," said Mr. Eivers, de- 
cidedly. " What are you ?" 

'^ I'm a doctor," said Sydney, '' a Londoner^ 
just at the end of my ten months' stretch of 
work, and beginning to think about a holiday. 
You can fancy what a Garden of Eden this place 
looks to me." 

"No I can't," replied Mr. Bivers; ''I never 
saw the Garden of Eden, and I think there's 
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nothing in life so disagreeable as a holiday^ 
nnlesS;^' he added^ relaring into a grim smile^ 
and looking down npon Sydney's mannscript^ 
'^it is such a holiday as yon seem to take- 
merely another sort of work." 

^' Fm afraid I mustn't claim that character on 
the strength of having a hobby,'' said Sydney, 
lightly; '^ I am as fond of a little bit of h^irty 
idleness as any man." 

" You use words without meaning," replied 
Mr. Eivers. " What is hearty idleness f " 

Mr. Bivers's manner was peculiar. He had 
rather a loud voice, and a deliberate sustained 
mode of enunciating his words as though he had 
learned them by heart and were reciting them. 
This deliberation took something from the abrupt- 
ness of his sharp questions and short contradic- 
tions, but it did not render them less impressive. 
Bather it gave you the idea that having tho- 
roughly considered the matter in hand, and the 
part which you had taken about it, he had come 
to the conclusion that it would be right to box 
your ears, and he was going to do it. Now a 
petulant box on the ear is easier -to bear than a 
judicial one ; it hurts the pride less, and it does 
not make a retort impossible. Mr. Bivers would 
have been very much surprised had he en- 
countered a retort in any shape. He was not 
used to such things. He was accustomed to be 
treated with deference, which he owed partly to 
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bis age^ partly to his wealtli^ partly to Iiis well- 
earned reputation for learnings but chiefly to his 
rudeness. For he was habitually as rude as a 
gentleman can be without altogether ceasing to 
be a gentleman ; and indeed^ if it had not been 
that his person was well soigni, his accent fault- 
less^ his birth unimpeachable^ and his means 
lar^^ there can be little doubt that, long before 
this, society would have questioned his claim to 
be considered a gentleman. But society will 
bear a great deal from a man in his position. It 
allowed Mr. Bivers to lay down the law to it, 
whenever they came in contact, with wonderful 
meekness, and only reyenged itself by calling 
him excessively dictatorial behind his back. So 
he went about putting people down whether they 
deserved it or not, with an impunity which was 
very bad for him, and which was likely to render 
him in the end the most formidable and rampant 
old person that ever was seen. 

Sydney Lennard was not a man to be put 
down by anybody. Always thoroughly himself^ 
and seldom thinking about himself at all; quiet, 
genial, unsuspicious ; remarkably slow to imagine 
that any ofience was intended against him, and 
with a habit of being amused rather than irritated 
by the peculiarities of his fellow-creatures, even 
when they were inconvenient to him, he was the 
very man to encounter Mr. Bivers without hurt- 
ing or being hurt. One Uttle practice which he 
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unconsciously adopted during their first interview^ 
and persevered in afterwards^ stood kbn in good 
stead. He never looked upon those short stem 
questions as rebukes^ he looked upon them b& 
questions^ and he answered them as well and as 
quickly as he could. Mr. Rivers, who was accus- 
tomed to deliver his inquiries in a tone of defiance, 
and to consider the silence which generally fol- 
lowed them as a proof of his ascendancy, and of 
the discomfiture of his interlocutor, did not quite 
know what to make of it at first. But in time he 
decidedly Uked it. 

So now when he emitted his question with an 
indignant snort, " What is hearty idleness V he 
was a good deal surprised at receiving an imme- 
diate answer — 

'^ It's just the play that keeps Jack from being 
a dull boy,'* said Sydney. 

" But why hsaaiy ?*' asked Mr. Rivers, with 
increasing violence. 

'^ Because your heart need not be idle while 
your head and hands are resting.^' 

"Humph!'' said Mr. Rivers. We are not 
8ure that we spell the sound correctly. It may 
be described as a sort of puzzled snarl. After a 
short pause, during which he was looking at 
Sydney's manuscript with a face continually 
brightening, he broke out with the utmost 
vivacity. 

Ah I that's a new thought. Never occurred 
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to me. I^m uncommonly obliged to you for this. 
To be sure, to be sure ! Overlooked. Must be 
tested at once. Can't leave it a minute. Very 
well put indeed. But I can answer it '' (his voice 
was gradually rising to a roar) " I can answer 
it ! I hope you've got plenty of time to spare. 
Make your hoUday here. You shall see what I 
can show you.'' He was tearing at book-shelves 
and cabinets while he spoke, and covering the 
table with charts, papers, and books. ''We 
must go through this together, Mr. Lennard. 
Manuscripts 504, 505, and 506, 723 and 957, im- 
mediately. And the microscope. And the sixth 
drawer iu the seventeenth compartment. And 
your fair copy of my rough chart on the relations 
of vertebras and spinal marrows throughout the 
class, which was finished this morning. At once 
if you please." 

Sobert gave Sydney a comical look, and 
began bustling about with a great show of 
alacrity. Mr. Rivers, meanwhile drawing his 
own chair dose to the table, and setting one for 
Sydney beside him, began spreading out his 
papers and haranguing upon them with the ut- 
most conceivable vehemence, and to the real 
instruction and delight of his listener. He looked 
up from time to time, and acknowledged with a 
nod, or corrected with a growl, the contribution 
which Robert brought to the heap on the table. 
When the third manuscript which he had de- 
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manded was brought^ and wlien it proved to be 
the wrong one, as its two predecessors had proved 
before it, he said, more calmly than might have 
been expected— 

*' I speak very loudly and plainly, and you 
ought to attend to what I say, and not to require 
to have it repeated. I shall teach you this lesson 
in time. 506, 723, 957. There ; another time I 
shall not repeat the numbers, but I shall leave 
you to go on searching among the manuscripts 
till you remember. Where is the chart V 

Robert made no answer, but fidgeted about 
the room in a hopeless manner. 

^^ Where is the chart V' reiterated Mr. Rivers, 
speaking, as he asserted that he did, very loudly 
and plainly. 

" I will get it in a moment. Just at this 
instant I have not exactly been able to lay my 
hand upon it,*' began Robert, with the manner of 
a scolded schoolboy. 

''Here it is — not finished!" returned Mr. 
Rivers, with cold-blooded triumph, producing^the 
paper in question from his own pocket. " I saw 
it as soon as I came into the room.'' 

'' I am reaUy very sorry,'' said Robert ; '' my 
brother's unexpected arrival " 

'' As your brother did part of your work, I 
think you might have done the rest," observed 
Mr. Rivers. He added, in a tone of surprising 
good-nature, ''But what you have done is per- 
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feotly correct, and deliciously neat. So now 
perhaps you will be good enougli to iinisli it 
while we go on with our business/* 

Robert withdrew to his own window and table^ 
and set to work with the air of a reprieved cri- 
minal who is not quite sure whether the execution 
of his sentence might not have been preferable 
to the reprieve— death, to hard labour for life. 

'' Tour brother wants training/' said Mr. 
Eivers to Sydney ; '' but I am willing to take a 
great deal of trouble with him. He happens to 
suit me on one or two points. I mean to train 
him. I am a very patient man. Ha I you have 
got hold of the very passage ! You have an eye; 
you have an eye ! Now, read that carefully ; 
don't miss a word, and you will see how it tells 
upon your argument. When you are master of 
that point we'll discuss it again." 

They went on in what Robert afterwards de- 
scribed as a miraculous and incredible manner for 
at least an hour. He could scarcely bring him- 
self to believe in the genuineness of Sydney's 
animation over the knotty points of the discus- 
sion. Twice Mr. Rivers quarrelled with him, 
and became increasingly genial after each quarrel. 
Robert watched what he called the successful 
treatment of the patient with certain vague hopes 
that he might be able to imitate it at some future 
opportunity. Presently Mr. Rivers said, with 
his usual suddenness — 
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''Ton can spend the day, I hope. Ton can 
dine. Can yon sleep ?" 

'' I'm afraid not, thank yon,*' replied Sydney. 
''I mnst be at home by six o'clock/^ 

Mr. Bivers looked at his watch, and rang 
the beU with spirit. 

'' We dine at two,'' said he, when the stately 
and servile butler answered the smnmons. 

The man withdrew, but reappeared in a few 
minutes. 

'' If you please, sir," said he, hesitatingly, 
''Mrs. Jewitt requests me to say that the dinner 
was ordered at eight, and to ask " 

" The same dinner that was ordered at eight 
is to be ready at two, tell Mrs. Jewitt." 

Mr. Biyers uttered the decree with great 
force, and it was received with profound submis* 
sion ; and the whole of the Httle transaction was 
unquestionably a relief and a comfort to him, and 
a provocation to Mrs. Jewitt, who had often said 
that nobody could be expected to put up with 
master if he was a poor man. But Mr. Bivers 
got a very different dinner at two o'clock from 
that which he would have had at eight ; and he 
knew it in his heart, so that in fact Mrs. Jewitt 
carried off the victory after all. 

'' I had some business with you unconnected 
with these scientific matters," said Sydney, think- 
ing this a good opportunity at which to introduce 
his subject. " When wiQ it suit you to allow me 
a few minutes' conversation ?" 
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'^ UacDimected with sdentific matters!— • 
aboat your brother^ then ?'' said Mr. Biyers. 

''No; not about my brother. A matter 
which I would rather not mention till I can have 
time to explain it/' 

" Can you put it oflf ?*' asked Mr. Rivers. 

"Why, not very well.'' 

"Not very well? But can you manage to 
put it off, well or ill ? If you can, do, and come 
some other day about it." 

" If I put it off, it will only be under compul- 
sion,^' repHed Sydney. " The thing is urgent, 
and I am anadous." 

"Talk about it at dinner, then," cried Mr. 
Bivers. " And now for this remarkable case of 
muscular action after the removal of the cere- 
brum and cerebellum. We have come well up to 
the point. You see Lewis's theory; you are 
familiar with Bell, and the older men. I want to 
hear what you have to say. I'U give you my own 
theory afterwards; I am fully prepared. Have 
you noticed the point?. Look carefully. Do you 
perceive the consideration which they have over- 
looked — ^all of them ? Ton technical and profes- 
sional men are the best critics in the world, and 
we want you for facts — ^we can't do without you 
for facts ; but you are sometimes curiously behind- 
hand in reasoning.^ 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



A flEBT AITEMPT. 



SHEN the dessert was on the table, 
1 Sydney began with an aoxioiiB heart, 
I " I have to speak to you on a very 
delicate subject ; and yon may perhaps 
think that I take an nnjaetifiable liberty in 
teaching it at all. But I hope yon won't refnse 
to listen to me." 

Mr. Eivera drew up and answered instantly, 
" If yon think it a liberty, I may not improbably 
think it something worse. You had better let it 
alone." 

It was not possible for a man to change his 
marmer more completely in a moment. Just be- 
fore he had been in the foil flow of harangue loid 
diBquiaition, implying at every sentence aa ad- 
miration of Sydney's powers and an enjoyment 
of his couTersation that almost amounted to 
homi^e. But Sydney had got no further in his 
preface than the word " delicate," when his 
listener was transformed into a foe. A hard. 
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cold, distrustful expression came into his eyes, 
and lie looked about ]as unpromising a subject 
for a pathetic appeal as could well be found. In 
fact, he was a man who considered that the 
regulation of his intercourse with others belonged 
exclusively to himself, and that it was their 
business to confine themselves strictly to the 
channels which he opened, and not to open any 
others. 

Sydney paused a moment, and admitted to 
himself that he had made a false move. He had 
not calculated upon such a hostile attitude at 
the outset. It would have been better to 
ask simply for Captain Adrian Eivers's pre- 
sent address, before entering upon the reasons 
for which he wanted it. Perhaps it was not yet 
too late. 

'^ Well,'' said he, '^ I will consider the matter. 
Meantime, may I ask you for the present address 
of your nephew. Captain Adrian Eivers ?'' 

'^ For what reason ?'' 

" For the plain reason that I wish to write to 
him.'' 

'^All letters addressed to Captain Adrian 
Eivers are forwarded through me,^' said the 
uncle, deliberately. 

" May I understand that all such letters a/re 
forwarded, without exception ? It would relieve 
me from a great diflSculty." 

'^ I have nothing to do with your difficulties 

VOL. z. 13 
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or yoTir HQclerstanding/' replied Mr. Rivers, 
roughly. 

" Will y©u forward a letter from me V^ asked 
Sydney. 

'^ I never make pledges about anything/' said 
Mr. Rivers ; ''you caai learv'e or «end a letter her© 
if you please. That is all I have to Bay on the 
Bubjecst^ and now we'll change it/' He rose as 
he spoke. " Mr. Lennard/' added he, address- 
ing Robert, ''you will probably like to have a 
stroll about the grounds with your brother, so I 
release you for the afternoon. You ha^ve an hour 
before the up^train starts." 

"Oh 1" cried Sydney, " I'm Borry to say fhis 
won^t do. I have enjoyed this morning heartily; 
I am really gratefiil to you for the reception you 
have given me, and the privileges you have 
allowed me. I was venturing to look forward to a 
repetition of such pleasures in future, and now I 
must put an end to it all ! I must finish it aU up 
by affronting you. I am so sorry." 

Mr. Rivers looked as if he did not quite 
know what to make of this whimsical es^ve^ 
sion of penitence for an offence not yet com- 
mitted, and Sydney took advantage of the 
momentary hesitation, and plunged into his 
subject at once. 

" I have been attending Mrs. Adrian Rivers, 
your nephew's wife, as a medical man," said he, 
" and I want to communicate with her husband." 
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'^ FU pay your bill/^ interrupted Mr. Bivers, 
coarsely. 

" You'll wait till I present it, if you please/' 
answered Sydney, with admirable temper. '^ This 
poor girl — ^for she is but eighteen — Mrs. Adrian 
Efivers, has been at the point of dea&. She is 
breaidng her heart aefter her husband, tmd if it is 
impossible for him to come to her and to his child—- 
a point on which I cannot of course pretend to form 
an opinion— «he may at least write to her and 
relieve the anxiety which is killing her— that's 
not a mare phrase. I really shouldn't be sms 
prised if it were to kill her." 

'^ Stop a moment," exclaimed Mr. Biyera, 
"you've not half stated your case. Where did 
this marriage take place? who gave the bride 
«way? what lawyer drew the settlement? 
why, where^ and when, did the husband and wife 
separate? What view does the lady's family 
take of the transaction ? You ought to have an 
answer ready for every one of these questions 
before you presume to introduce the subject to 



me." 



" I'm not able to answer one of them," said 
Sydney, quietly. 

''No!" shouted Mr. Rivers; "you're out of your 
depth ! You're <nit of your place ! Physic your 
patients, cure them or kill them, just as you like ; 
nobody has any right to interfere mth you there. 
But have the goodness to let their private affairs 
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alone^ at least until you know a little more about 
the symptoms. As for me, I'm not your patient, 
either physically or mentally, and I decline having 
anything more to do with the matter." 

^^ Think better of it," entreated Sydney; 
'^ Fm speaking from personal knowledge, but I 
have not the slightest interest in the question, 
apart from its real merits, as I need not tell you. 
I come fresh from the poor girPs bedside. I 
don^t think there's a more desolate, helpless 
creature on earth than she is ; and such a child 
too. Will you see her and judge for yourself?'' 

^^Ah!" said Mr. Bivers. '^You're a young 
man, and it's easy to impose upon you. Very 
pretty girls would find it an easy matter to per- 
suade you that they are desolate and helpless. 
I'll just tell you one thing, to show you how com- 
pletely you are in the dark. My nephew. Cap- 
tain Adrian Eivers, was never married." 

" I was afraid of that," said Sydney, quickly. 
" That is the saddest possibility to which I have 
looked." 

" Now, mark me," said Mr. Rivers, '^ I'm not 
going to listen to any false sentiment on the 
subject. I know the whole transaction from first 
to'^last. If Captain Adrian Eivers has behaved 
like a scamp, that's his affair, not yours. I have 
undertaken to provide for the woman, and I shall 
do it, but the connection is broken off, now and 
for ever, and I shall not allow any step to be 
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taken which may possibly lead to its renewal. If 
you like to take charge of a remittance for your 
protegie, you can. If not, you can leave it. It's 
all the same to me, only let me hear no more 
about it." 

" No," said Sydney, gravely j " I will take 
charge of no remittance. I wish — ^I wish I could 
persuade you to deliver it in person, to see and 
judge for yourself." 

Mr. Rivers smiled. '^If I am such a brute 
as you think me," observed he, ^'judging for 
myself would probably make matters worse." 

Sydney answered the smile. '' I am so far 
from thinking you a brute," said he, '^ that I am 
confident that one sight of the facts would make 
you as full of pity as I am. Nay, more, I believe 
that a sight of the facts would make you deter- 
mine that whatever be the legal formalities which 
were omitted, no advantage should be taken of 
the omission, but that this unhappy young mother 
should be made the wife, which she entirely be-* 
lieves herself to be." 

" So — so — so I" said Mr. Rivers, provokingly, 
"pay me the compliment of behoving that I 
have not judged without being fully acquainted 
with the facts. And now, good morning to you." 
He made a haughty little bow, and walked out of 
the room. 

" Well, Syd," cried Robert, as soon as the 
door was shut, ''a pretty sort of elder brother 
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you are, to go bullying my master before my face 
in this manner I Pm safe to lose my situation, 
you know. Vve been literally quaking with 
terror the whole time. Whenever you insulted 
him I expected him to hit me, and then, you 
know, I must have hit him again, and there 
would have been a shindy.^' 

" I hope to heaven," said Sydney, '' thitt IVe 
done you no mischief, Bertie. I assure you I 
thought of it, but I couldnH help myself 

''And now tell us all about it," said Eobert, 
"for Tm hungry with curiosity." 

Sydney gave him a sketch of the facts, to 
which he listened with the keenest int^est, and 
constituted himself Helen's champion without a 
moment's delay. 

''And one comfort is," said he, as a cHmax, " if 
I lose my employment on this account, nobody 
can say that it's my fault." 

Sydney spent the rest of his time at Fenbmy 
in counselling caution. He ret^irned to London 
very much out of spirits. Circumstances had 
favoured him more than he could have dared to 
hope, but the event proved how much stronger 
characters are than circumstances. 

Personality is, after all, the most powerfal 
element in the world's history; and the only 
reason why it does not appear to be such in the 
narrative, is that we know so little about it, that 
if we attempt to assign to it its due weight in 
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&nj given case^ we are pretty sare to make- mid- 
takes. But across nearly all theories of the; 
{uisare, as it oiagkt to be^ or as it must be^ lie» 
the insuperable bar of some one human being, 
who won't do what is expected of him* Sydney 
had been very lucky in piecing together .his. 
evidence ; he had found out nearly all that he: 
wanted to know with great rapidity; step by 
step he had advanced without a single rebuff^ up 
to the point at which it was natural to suppose 
that all would become clear^ and at that point he 
was suddenly stopped, repulsed, overwhelmed by 
an invincible prejudice and an immovable resolu- 
tion. There was nothing to be done with this 
man. '^If he would only hear reason/' said 
Sydney. But he stopped his ears, aud wouldn't, 
hear anything. If he could only be brought to 
see the truth — but how can a man see who shuts 
his eyes f Your only chance is to startle him, so 
that he shall see and hear before he knows what 
he is about. Sydney felt the temptation of a 
cowp-de-thddtre. If Helen and her child could by 
any means be brought to Fenbury Park — ^into 
the library — ^into Mr. Eivers's very presence ; if 
he could be made to see them, and talk to them, 
before he knew who they were! But Sydney 
knew too little as yet to try that last resource* 
.Other ways must be examined and attempted 
first. 

He had now to consider what was to be done. 
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The field before liim was dismal, and lie entered 
it with a sore heart ; for the very first step which 
he made in it brought him face to face with the 
necessity of coming to an understanding with 
the sisters as to Helen's real position. He 
acknowledged to himself, that in the presence of 
this necessity he felt like a coward. He was 
thankfal that the state of Helen's health made 
an immediate communication impossible. He 
was glad to say to himself that it must be put 
oflF. Yet, eagerly as he caught at the delay, it 
never occurred to him to disentangle himself 
from the office altogether. He might have told 
Mr. Rivers plainly that Helen was under a de- 
lusion, and that it behoved him to remove it. 
But he shuddered when he thought of the cold, 
hard, brief, written sentence which would pro- 
bably have followed, and in which the two lonely 
girls would have read their doom. He turned 
his thoughts to the Henderson family, and de- 
liberated much as to the best mode of approach- 
ing them — hoped much as to the possibility of 
re-establishing terms of friendship and harmony 
between them and the sisters; but he did not 
purpose making use of the Hendersons to break 
the blow which must fall sooner or later. That 
terrible privilege he reserved for himself. It 
seemed to him that so it must be. When he 
contemplated it, and shrank from it, he reminded 
himself that Eva had no mother, and that she 
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ouglit to be told that there was no hope^ with a 
mother^s tenderness. 

He did not, however, absolutely abandon 
hope. So soon as it should be practicable to 
talk to Helen on the matter, he intended to learn 
&om her all the particulars of her supposed mar- 
riage,, and to ascertain whether there was a 
chance that it might turn out to be good in law. 
He mistrusted her a little; and poor Eva's 
vague general statements, made on her authority, 
did not go for much till they were attested. He 
had a lurking fear that Helen, who had evidently 
been willing to sacrifice her friends to her pas- 
sionate and reckless affection, might not have 
refused to sacrifice herself; that her conscience 
might have been appeased by some process which 
convinced her that her union was divinely sanc- 
tioned; and that she might have been induced 
to despise human safeguards, and to disregard, 
or disbelieve in, the inevitable consequences. If 
this were so, he knew that there was no help for 
her in this world. But he would not believe it 
to be so till he had made sure that there was not 
a loophole for escape ; and he did not intend to 
give up his search after Captain Adrian Bivers. 
It was just possible that he might be less hard- 
hearted than his uncle, and that if he were made 
folly aware of the wretchedness he^ had caused, 
he might be wflling to atone for it. put this was 
the faintest hope of all. Sydney entirely believed 
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that no hardness upon earth equals the hardnesB 
of the man who is habituated to self-indulgence. 
If passion had ceased^ there was no chance that 
pity might take its place. The only chance to 
which Sydney looked here was, that there might 
still be a remnant of passion capable of being 
kindled into a flame, if duly fostered. Thet man 
might be for the present a victim of drcumstaaices 
which he had himself called into existence, but 
from which he might neyertheles& desire to 
escape, if he could.. 

Sydney had a little business to do on his 
own account when he returned home. First it 
was a private word with Jessy. He spoke to 
her gently, but very seriously. '' Jessy, is there 
a letter for me which you have kept back, be- 
cause Bobert told you to do so V* 

Jessy was overwhelmed. '^ Oh, yes V' she 
said, tremblingly, producing the letter. ^' I 
didn^t mean the least harm ; it was only for a 
few days ; it was to prevent anything unpleasant 
— ^iadeed, indeed, Sydney.^^ 

" I'm not goiug to scold you,'' said Sydney. 
'' I know perfectly well that you meant no harm. 
But I want you to- promise me solemnly that you 
will never do such a thing again, nor anything at 
all approachiDg to it." 

Jessy promised in an instant. 

Sydney gave her a kiss. ^' I am very sorry," 
said he, '^ that Bertie should have asked you to 
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do such a thing ; and Fm sure you dbdn't consenii 
with quite an easy conscience/^ 

^^No, indeed/' answered Jessy; ^^I refused 
at first, and I was very much afiraid about it ; and 
it was only because it was for a few days, and 
just to prevent mamma's being grieved '' 

" I understand, '^ said Sydney ; " but, Jessy 
dear, always listen to your own conscience 
another time. Be sure that if you are afraid a 
thing is wrong, it's safest not to do it, unless 
you have the opportunity of talking it over with 
somebody whom you can thoroughly trust, and 
so massing up your mind about it» I am only 
not angry with you because I am sure that you 
were completely bewildered; but I can hardly 
tell you how seriously I think of it. I don't think. 
I could bring myself to forgive it another time/' 

^^ Oh, Sydney t" exclaimed Jessy, appalled aiv 
auch words from the brother who was never out. 
of temper. 

^^ Yes, indeed, Jessy. It seems to me that 
the truth of a man's home ought to be penfeot, 
and the least trickery is such a wound, that if I 
once felt it to be intentional, I could not recover 
from it. Besides, a letter addressed to me is as 
much my property as my purse is, and to keep it 
from me is simply a theft." 

It was so unusual for Sydney to stand upon 
his righta^ that Jessy felt almost wronged by his 
doing it. But the extreme eamestaeas of hia 
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manner snbdaed lier. She reiterated her promise^ 
and then Sydney having read his letter^ and 
convinced himself that there was very little to be 
said in Eobert^s defence^ addressed himself to 
the task of making the matter as smooth to his 
mother as he conld. He had undertaken^ as a 
matter of course, to tell her. It was a great 
shock to her. The short time of doubtful 
security was over, aud the new disappointment 
seemed to render future security almost impos- 
sible. She grieved and lamented, and Sydney 
comforted and cheered her. 

Eobert was really very sorry, he said — ^really 
very anxious to do well in his present situation. 
Some men were much longer in growing up 
than others ; and there was a great deal of boy- 
ishness about Robert; but every year made it 
more and more likely that he would be steady in 
future. They must make up their minds to 
struggle through a certain time of doubt and 
diJKculty with him, but it would be all right in 
the end. 

'^ I only hope, my dearest boy, that you haven^t 
anything to pay for him this time,'' said poor 
Mrs. Lennard. 

''No, no; J hope not,'' answered Sydney; 
'' I have heard nothing like it." 

It was all he could say, for in his heart he 
felt a pretty strong conviction that he should 
have something to pay in the end. 




CHAPTER XIV. 




THE GENTLEMAN WITH THE FBHIT. 

YA received her visitor with perfect 
composure. Timidity was not at any 
time one of her characteristics^ and at 
the present time her mind had no 
room for it. There was a curious discrepancy 
between her manner and her appearance^ which 
was found to be peculiarly piquant. She was so 
small^ so fair^ so delicate^ the contour and ex« 
pression of her face in repose were so childish^ 
that you expected to find in her a good deal of 
that dependent weakness which is supposed to 
be so attractive in woman. But Eva generally 
spoke with her head up^ unabashed^ calm^ almost 
haughty in her ways and movements. The 
surprise did not repel you ; it rather fascinated 
you^ because the creature was apparently able to 
will so much^ and to do so little. It was like 
playing at being a queen. It would never have 
crossed your mind to call that tiny^ soft^ fearless^ 
impetuous girl a strong-minded woman j; but you 
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jnigbtj pciliw|i&,iwgyB mSi Aatt ^Hae ^was^atntnong- 

The servant smiDttncefl Mr. Litton, -anfl* Mr. 
Wilton walked in with a good deal of empresse- 
ment and assurance, whicH evidently suffered a ' 
clieck in the first moment. It was simply her 
self-possession which confounded him, and of 
this she was wholly unconscious. He expected 
to see some fiort of agitation, either of pleasure 
or alarm, and he was quite prepared to respond 
to the one, or to chase away the other. He 
expected to see some sort of oonscioiisness of 
flie peculiarity of the position; some doubt 
whether it were perfectly comect, or safe, or 
ifflual, this Ute-a-iite Without an introduction; 
"but he did not in the least expect to be received 
as though he were walking into a London draw- 
ing-room, under ttie ^es of an unimpeachable 
chaperon, and he did toot exactly know what to 
make of it. Afber -a few hurried inquiries about 
the invalid, he introduced the subject of the . 
business '^ on which he was supposed to call. 
I have discovered,^' said he, '^ the name of 
the fellow who annoyed you the other evening. 
He ought to be punished. It'« only right to 
follow the matter up. And I have called to-day 
to ask whether you have any objection to appear 
and give evidence against him V 

" Appear V exclahned Eva. ''Where ! What 
do yon mean?*' 
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" Oil ! in a court of justice/' lie replied. " It's 
a Tery simple matter^ and I woald take Hie 
greatest possible care of you. Only I wanted to 
know your wishes about it. There is nothing 
to frighten you. You have only to rely upon me, 
and ni see you safe through it.'' 

He had at least the satia&ction of upsetting 
Eva's composure by this proposition. Allwamen 
ai^e bom with an innate^ unconquerable horror of 
a court of justice, as a place in which they may 
be made to say all sorts of things tSxat ihey do 
not mean, and supposed to mean all sorts of 
things that they do not say — ^a place, moreover, 
in which they wiU assuredly be treated witli 
inciviKty, and openly ridiculed by mobs of 
lawyers for any little slip of the tongue which 
they may make out of pure nervousness. Pew 
would not submit to any amount of incooavenietDoe 
or injury short of actual ruin, rather iiian undergo 
the punishment of being righted by the laws of 
iheir country. And it certainly does seem hard- 
and not at first sight perfectly logical — that 
because a lady's neighbour annoys her by keeping 
a sarvage dog, therefore she should be compelled 
to tell an assemblage of her feUow- countrymen 
hew old she was last birthday, and whether she 
has any unpaid bills in her desk. 

When Eva understood what was said to her, 
she blushed excessively, and put her hands 
together with a quick movement of dismay. 
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Oh, pray don't V^ slie cried. " I should 
dislike it more than anything in the world. 
Indeed, I couldn't do it." 

He followed up his advantage. ''What 
shall I do to help you?" said he. ''I cannot 
bear that you should be made to do anything yon 
dislike. Yet I don't at this moment see how it 
is to be prevented." 

'' But, surely," answered Eva, '' if I do not 
wish to have the man punished, no more notice 
need be taken of it. I can't be made a plaintiff 
against my will, can I ?" 

She put it doubtfully, for sKe thought of the 
law much as one might be supposed to think of 
an escaped lunatic, that it was supematurally 
strong, highly dangerous, and utterly incon- 
sistent ; that if once you came in contact with it, 
there was no saying what it might do to you, and 
that your only chance of safety was to keep well 
out of its way. 

'' Not a plaintiff, but a witness," he replied. 
''The rascal is in custody already upon some 
other charge, I believe, and you and I may be 
obliged to go and give evidence against him, or 
identify him. Do you know what a subpoena is ?" 

" I think I have heard the word," said poor 
Eva. 

" Well, you know, we might be subpoenaed, 
and then we couldn't help ourselves. But I 
think I know a way of preventing it — ^yes, I am 
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nearly sure I can manage it. It will be the 
greatest deUght to me if I can do you a service/' 

" Oh ! I am so very much obliged to you/' 
said Eva. *' Pray prevent it if you possibly can. 
I cannot bear the thought of it." 

^^ Rely upon me/' answered he. '* I would a 
hundred times rather go to prison myself than 
suffer you to encounter the smallest annoyance. 
I wiU arrange the matter this morning, if possible. 
Shall you walk at your usual hour this afternoon ? 
Because, you know, if so, I could meet you, and 
tell you all about it." 

''No, I don't think I shall," repUed Eva. 
'' Perhaps you could kindly leave a message for 
me with the woman of the house, as I don't 
think I shall be able to leave my sister to-day." 

It was instinct which made Eva refuse to 
appoint a meeting. The instinct of a pure-hearted 
girl isa mighty safeguard, so long as neither her 
feelings nor her vanity are interested in suppress- 
ing it. The chief reason why we are careful to 
hedge about her inexperience is that till she has 
been tried we cannot be sure whether her feelings 
or her vanity are likely to be too easily excited or 
not. Mr. Wilton was baffled, and he found that 
he was not making half so much way as he 
intended. He had just tact enough to avoid an 
actual rebuff. He stayed as much longer as he 
dared, and was sufficiently devoted, compli- 
mentary, and familiar to puzzle and trouble Eva 
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a good deal. But when he was taking his leave^ 
which he did not do till he could not help it, poot 
Eva's inexperience came to his aid in a most 
unexpected manner. She thought him very kind, 
and she was anxious not to seem ungrateful, and 
not to show him the slightest rudeness. She 
was quite sure that she ought not to make 
arrangements for walking alone with hmou But 
she thought that it would be quite right and 
proper to receiye him at home, as soon as 
Ilelen should be well enough to make her 
appearance. Accordingly she asked him to tea, 
to his infinite astonishment and delight. 

" In a few days,*' she said, " I hope my 
sister will be able to come down-stairs; and then 
I hope we may have the pleasure of seeing you 
at tea.'' 

Eva was dismayed and confounded by the 
rapture with which her little isTitation was 
accepted, and she was obliged to get rid of her 
admirer by a very decided statement that she 
was wanted in the sick-room. But she took a 
few minutes to recover herself before she yrent 
into the sick-room to report the proceedings' 
of the morning. A very yonng girl is sometimes 
unfairly reproached for the compliments she has 
permitted and the encouragementwhichshe is sup- 
posed to have given, when nothing comes of them. 
It should be remembered that she takes her life aa 
she finds it, and has at first no other life with 
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wliich sbe can compare it. If she is popular 
and proaperous^ she takes a very large amount of 
attention as a matter of course^ and hardly 
notices it. Society is extremely pleasant to her; 
but she is at first scarcely aware why it is so. It 
is only experience wHch can teach her that some 
attentions have a more serions meaning than 
others^ or that her own share has been larger than 
her neighbour's. 

Eva speedily dismissed the thought of Mr. 
Wilton^s devotion firom her mind. Before she 
went to school she had been accuBtomed to hear 
and see a good deal of the admiration which 
Helen excited, and which was far enough abore 
the average to give her an erroneously lofty idea 
of what she was to look for as natural and 
customary. And she had begun a Httle career 
of her own, as a very lovely and chaxming girl of 
fifteen occasionally escaping into society before 
her time might be expected to do, which waa 
quite conformable to the type suggested by Helen. 
True, Sydney LeI^iard's maoner was very unlike 
Mr. Wilton's ; but she had a kind of vague idea 
that Sydney Lennard was an exceptional man« 
She earnestly desired his friendship and approval 
— a widely different matter firom carelessly and 
contentedly receiving his admiration. She now 
settled with herself that Mr. Wilton was rather 
pushing, and that she did not quite like such 
familiar manners on so short an acquaintance. If 
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any one had reminded her that Sydney Lennard 
had taken her by both hands on the first day of 
his introduction to her, she would not have known 
what answer to give, except, ^' Yes ; but it was 
so v&ry difierent V And her instinct would have 
been a perfectly safe guide here. It was not a 
safe guide, as we have seen, in the matter of 
giving invitations to tea ; but the rule here was 
to be determined by knowledge, not instinct, and 
Eva's knowledge was at fault. Reviewing Mr. 
Wilton's manner during this last interview, it 
occurred to her to doubt whether he was quite a 
gentleman. '^Probably,'' said she to herself, 
'^ Mrs. Matthews knows who he is. I will ask.'' 

Accordingly, when Mrs. Matthews was laying 
the cloth for dinner, which she did in a solemn 
silence not usual with her, Eva put her question — 
'^ The gentleman who called on me to-day is 
named Wilton, Mrs. Matthews," said she. " Do 
you happen to know who he is ?" 

Mrs. Matthews stopped short, flushed high, 
and looked the young lady sternly in the face. 
'^ You know, I suppose. Miss 1" said she in a 
manner intended to be deeply significant. 

"No, indeed I don't," replied Eva, simply; 
" but I want to find out." 

*^ Then you must employ somebody else if you 
please. Miss," said Mrs. Matthews, resuming her 
occupation and speaking very shortly. " I'm not 
used to searching after strange gentlemen.^ 
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Eva thought this an odd answer, but she did 
not take the trouble to meditate long upon it. 
She was quite aware that Mrs. Matthews was a 
testy, irritable person, and she concluded that 
something had put her out of humour. After 
dinner the maid, Ann, came into the room rather 
hurriedly, and addressed her in a confidential 
manner : '^ Mercy on us. Miss, never you mind her 
being so cross. He^s the son of Wilton^s of 
Emberlee, the richest house in all the county, and 
a fine, handsome, fairspoken young gentleman too, 
that nobody can^t say a word against. You just 
be true to him, and never mind her." 

Ann^s manner and words amused Eva im- 
mensely, but did not alarm her in the least. She 
treasured them up, in the hope of bringing a smile 
to Helenas face by recording them. There were 
no smiles that evening. Helen had promised not 
to speak on the one subject till regular permission 
had been obtained; she regretted the promise, 
and perhaps a little resented the fact that it had 
been demanded of her, and she could not bring 
herself to speak of anything else. She listened 
very languidly to Bva^s account of her morning 
visitor ; thought the '^court of justice" part of 
the story rather odd, but by no means incredible ; 
and shook her head when the tea-party was 
suggested, saying, in a melancholy voice, '^ Oh ! 
it will be a long time before I am fit for that." 
She was gentle and calm, but she encountered all 
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Eva^s attempts to dieer her or talk to ier witli 
an impenetrable sadness^ more disheartening than 
it is possible to describe. Ema struggled against 
the dejection which she felt overcoming herself, 
and said, inwardly, '' If I lose my spirits, it will 
be terrible for us bothP' She quite longed for 
leave to open the floodgates of Helenas heart. 
Immeasurable were the pity and tenderness with 
which she contemplated Helen, thinking how hard 
her lot was, and how well she was bearing it. 
She gave hdr credit for the utmost self-^^omjasand 
whenever she was not actually in tears. But not 
the less did the evening drag wearily and paaafully 
away ; and the only consolatory topics which poor 
Eva could find to dwell upon when she was going 
to bed were, that every day and night passed 
away were so much gained on the road towards 
recovery, and that the mere absence of those 
violent fits of hysterical weeping, the mere power 
of being composed, must be a good sign. 

The next morning there was another superb 
bouquet of flowers and a basket of grapes on the 
breakfast-table. Attached to the bonquet was a 
little note in which Mr. Wilton informed Eva that 
he must see her again on the business which he 
was endeavouring to arrange for her, and that he 
hoped to find her disengaged at about twelve 
o'clock. At twelve o'clock accordingly he came, 
prolonged his interview, as much as he possibly 
<K)uld, and again annoyed Eva by an indefinable 
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sometliing in his manner. When, however, he 
told her that he had " seen the magistrate/^ and 
that he hoped to be able to prevent her having to 
appear to give evidence, but that there was still a 
little diffieulty, and that he could not be quite 
certain about it for a day or two ; she thanked 
him heartily and never suspected him for a mo- 
ment. If he had told het that he had seen the 
Lord Chancellor on her behalf, and that she could 
avoid any further annoyance by consenting to be 
made a ward in Chanceiy — a simple operation 
which he could manage for her at any time — I 
think that she would have believed him nnhesi* 
tatingly. He disarmed all her suspicions during 
the latteri» part of his conversation with her, by 
the extreme kindness of his interest in Helen. 
He suggested that nothing was likely to do her so 
much good as an airing, and that it womld be wise 
to take advantage of the mild weather while it 
lasted, and to get her out-of-doors before the 
winter began to close in. •He placed himself and 
a certain charming little basket-carriage, exactly 
adapted for an invaUd, which he averred that his 
mother had been in the habit of using, entirely at 
Helen's disposal. A summons should bring him 
at any hour ; the distance from Emberlee was not 
great, and tiiere was a lovely little wood at the 
entrance of the grounds in which he was sure that 
Eva would enjoy a drive. Seeing her eyes kindle 
at the mention of the wood, and noticing also the 
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soft gratitude of manner with wHcli she responded 
to his sympathy for Helen, he developed his plan 
with great animation. He got a good ten minutes 
out of Eva by the eloquence with which he de- 
scribed a particular beech-tree with a seat under 
it, on which he thought that Helen might rest if 
the momiug were warm, and enjoy a really beau- 
tiful view. This view he proceeded to sketch in 
a manner which enchanted his young and eager 
companion. She expressed the liveliest interest, 
watched every stroke of the pencil, asked him 
a hundred questions which he was only too happy 
to answer, and Enally begged the drawing of him 
that she might carry it up to Helen. 

" Could you wait five minutes V^ said she, 
without a doubt or a misgiving, and looking 
loveHer in her excitement than he had before 
believed it possible for any human being to 
look. 

'^ Five hours, if you like,'^ he replied. 

She laughed, and* ran oflF with the sketch- 
She caught Helen at a fortunate moment. Even 
in her profound despondency there were inter- 
vals when the darkness seemed to warm a Httle 
with the breath of some inner light, and this was 
one of them. The weary pertinacious thoughts 
for ever wandering over the same dry ground, 
seeking rest and finding none, had fonnd a mirage 
tempting them onwards in one direction, and 
feeding them with unsubstantial hope and cou- 
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rage which were to melt away as they advanced. 
Some one of those devices which imagination 
makes to aid it in escaping from its own terrors ; 
some ingenious structure carefully put together, 
and standing as if it were real till a faint breeze 
touches it and shivers it to pieces. It really does 
not signify what the particular fancy was, but it 
had satisfied her for the moment, and she was 
in a state to be soothed and diverted by Eva's 
little history. Bva^s rapture may be conceived. 
In an instant she was at the top of joy. She 
sparkled about the room Hke a sunbeam; she 
related all her adventures, mimicked Mrs. Mat- 
thews^ solemnity and the maid Ann's sympathy, 
and Mr. Wilton's combination of devoted gal- 
lantry and habitual slang, in the happiest manner 
— almost making Helen laugh by the rapidity of 
her transformations. Then she knelt down by 
the bed-side and exhibited the drawing, height- 
ening all the touches, developing all the details, 
running out into all sorts of mysteries of light 
and shade, and colour and atmosphere, in a way 
that would have confounded the artist himself, 
and winding up her eloquent periods with, ^^you 
would like to see it, wouldn't you, darling ? I 
think it would do you such good !" and a hundred 
tender questions and ejaculations of the same 
sort. Helen could not resist her. She raised 
herself a little on the pillow and caressed the 
golden head that was bending over her so fondly. 
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''I thmk/^ said she, "a little change would be 
good for you too, Bva.^^ 

'' Oh, yes I I want it so much ; I long for it. 
A drive into this beanti&l new place, before the 
leaves are off the trees, and a drive in a pony- 
carriage, too— you know how fond I am of a 
pony-carriage. Oh ! I shall enjoy it more than 
anything else in the world ! Perhaps, when we 
are out of the town, he^U let me drive/' 

This delicious possibility completed the pic- 
ture, and made the temptation invincible, '^1 
wonder whether it's quite right,'' said Helen, 
languidly, " to accept so much kindness from a 
stranger?" 

^^ But, you see, he isn't a stranger ; at least, 
not quite," said Eva; ^'1 have seen him four 
times ; I know quite as much of him as I should 
know of any partner; and if you remember, 
Helen, two years ago we were driven in a pony- 
chaise to that great pic-nic inMoreton Woods by 
a man who was only a partner." 

Helen did remember. Some vague idea 
floated before her mind that there was a consi- 
derable difference between the two examples, as 
they went in nine carriages to the pic-nic in 
Moreton Woods, from a common starting-place, 
and the '' partner " who drove them was a fright- 
fol little middle-aged man engaged to be married ; 
but when people earnestly desire a precedent 
they can make one out of anything; so Helen 
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made no aaswer^ and 'Eva went on^ greatly 
strengthened by the recollection of that fiightfied 
Uttle middle-aged man. 

'^ Besides, we know all abont this man ibs well 
as if we had known him for years and years- 
Mr. Wilton, of Emberlee. I remember Dr. Simp- 
kinson talkintr about the Wilton family one day, 
aad I «n qnite sure fromthesort of 4 inwhiA 
he talked about them that they were as respect- 
able as it is possible for people to be — sonte- 
thing more than respectable, indeed; I fancy 
them quite leaders in society. And then yon 
know the peculiar way in which I made acquaint- 
ance with him makes a great difference. In the 
first place, my being so firightened, and his being 
so kind, made us much more intimate than we 
could have become so soon if we had only been 
introduced iu the regular manner ; and then the 
way in which he behaved when he saw that horrid 
man frightening me, shows him to be a nice sort 
of a person. If he had not been nice himself, 
you know he might have " 

But here Eva came to a fall stop in the flow 
of her argument. To tell the truth, she had not 
the slightest idea what she was going to say nezit. 
A man must have been very conspicuously the 
reverse of '' a nice SOTt of person " to have done 
anything except what Mr. Wilton did und^ the 
circumstances in whidi Mr. Wilton was appa- 
rently placed. It was nsot to be imagined that he 
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would help an unknown ruffian to frighten a youn^ 
lady^ and it was almost equally unimaginable that 
he should stand by to see her frightened without 
interfering. Helen, however, was not likely to 
notice the weak places in her sister's reasoning. 
She was not nineteen herself; and from what we 
know of her past history, we cannot be surprised 
at finding her a very inefficient chaperon. It 
was hardly to have been expected that she should 
have felt even such faint and half-formed pruden- 
tial doubts as did flit across her mind for a 
moment. She was not capable of withstanding 
Eva's eagerness, and she felt the first stirring of 
a slight wish in her own breast. In the utter 
exhaustion of spirits which had overwhelmed her, 
this was tqo delightful a novelty to be resisted 
either by Eva or by herself. She made but one 
more slight hesitation. 

'^ Mr. Wilton, of Emberlee," repeated she ; " I 
wonder if he is married V 

''He may be, certainly,^' said honest Eva, 
"but I don'fc think he is.'' 

''Well,'' said Helen, sinking wearily back, 
" there are two of us together, so I suppose it's 
all right. Tou can settle about it, Eva dear." 

" Then I shall settle for a drive to-morrow, if 
it's quite fine and warm, at twelve o'clock, so that 
we may get just the prime of the day — ^shall I ?" 

Helen acquiesced by silence. 
And you really will rather like it, Helen 
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darling ? It won't tire you ? You really do wisli 
for it, just a little ?" 

" I want to go to sleep," said Helen, hiding 
herself under the bed-clothes. 

Eva stole away. ^^ Ah \" thought she to her- 
self, " how silly I was to put such a direct ques- 
tion to her; I nearly spoilt it all. I must re- 
member never to do that again. The only hope is 
to coax her into a little more cheerfulness without 
letting her find it out. If she has to stop and 
consider only for an instant, poor darling ! she 
remembers all the reasons she has for being so 
miserable, and then she falls back again into 
despair; but, as time goes on, she won't be able 
to help growing a Httle brighter, and I can see 
that it is beginning. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that she really liked looking at the 
drawing and hearing about the wood ; and I am 
sure she wished to go there — I am quite sure of 
it — I saw almost half a smile ; but I can quite 
fancy that if she were to see that I think she 
wishes for it she would be ashamed, and it would 
make her turn in the other direction. I must 
take it all upon myself; I must seem to want it 
very much indeed, and then she won't like to dis- 
appoint me, and she will do herself good without 
knowing it. Some day, by and by, when she has 
recovered and is Hke herself again, I shall be 
able to explain to her that J wasn't really selfish. 
In the meantime, I must not mind letting her 
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think me just a little selfisk since it is lor her 
sake I do it/' 

Eva went in to Mr. Wilton, who was begin- 
ning to grow very impatient for her reappearance. 
^'My sister is very m«ch obliged to you indeed/' 
said she, ^' and, if she is strong enough, she will 
enjoy a drive exceedingly. Will to-morrow do?'' 

Come, thought the young man, she is certainly 
anxious to lose no time about it. He answered 
that he had no engagement, and to-morrow 
would suit delightfully. 

" Then I think twelve o'clock would be the 
best time," said Eva, " because, you see, I am so 
very much a&aid lest she should catch cold, as it 
is the first time of going ouL And it must only 
be for a little while the first time, if you please." 

She means to go more than once, thought 
he, exultingly. 

Then Eva fixed her beautiful fervent eyes 
upon him, and a most pathetic tone came into 
her voice as she addressed him. ^^ You have not 
the slightest idea how ill Helen has been," said 
she, '^ and there are reasons why she is very, very 
unhappy. I don't know when I could have 
persuaded her to come out of doors if it had not 
been for this. It is such a delight to see her 
begin to take the least interest in anything, and 
I am so grateful to you for it. Please you must 
understand that we must say very little to her, 
we must just talk to each other before her and 
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take no notice of lier ; and if she seems too mach 
tired, or if she should begin to ery, you must 
please pot to mind it, and not to mind haying to 
turn back. It is only the first time you know, 
and she will be better afterwards/^ 

Ever since Mr. Wilton had mad9 i^ocpiiHmtftuce 
with Eva he had been in the greatest possible 
uncertainty about her. He had wavered from 
one view to another — takioig i^p firs* oae key to 
unlock the mystery, and th«a another of opposite 
construction. Always, when he was away, he 
thought that ho had been a fool to be so scru- 
pnlous, and that he might press as fbrwaard as he 
liked. Always, in her presence, the empressement 
and the familiarity with which he began wwe 
ehecked, he knew not how ; and some instinct 
saved him from talking «ad acting in «zoh a 
manner as would have opened her eyes to the 
equivocal position in which she stood, and caused 
her to dismiss him at once and for ever. Wh«tt 
the circumstances of that position are fairly con- 
sidered, as they must have appeared to him, it 
will be seen that it was no ordinary power which 
could keep an ordinary man, such as he un- 
doubtedly was, at a moderately respectful dis- 
tance. It was the power of perfect innocence 
and modesty not to be mistaken, over a mind 
not incapable of seeing them when they were 
presented to it. He was puzzled and surprised 
at himself, but so it was. He could not have 
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spoken lightly of her to one of Ids gay acquaint- 
ance. Face to face with her he could hardly 
manage to be as free as he had been with many 
a flirting young lady of the highest fashion at a 
ball. He could only say to himself that it was 
the most extraordinary, anomalous, unintelligible 
state of things that ever was, but since he had 
the power of cultivating the acquaintance of such 
a very charming creature in such a very question- 
able manner, he would certainly make the most 
of his luck while it lasted. As for compromising 
her by the way in which the acquaintance was 
made and prosecuted, that was neither his business 
nor his fault ; and he left that part of the matter 
altogether out of consideration. The effect 
which her last Httle speech produced upon him 
was that he was bewildered, impressed, and 
touched, and could not find it in his heart to put 
an unfavourable construction upon her propo- 
sition, that he and she should talk together and 
take no notice of Helen. He stammered out his 
perfect agreement with all her suggestions, and 
found himself saying something about intro- 
ducing her to his mother before he knew where 
he was. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A DBIYE TO EMBEBLEE. 

I HE next moming^ while Eva was sitting 
alone at breakfast, Sydney's letter 
was brought to her. We know its 
contents. She read it through once, 
passing very lightly over those sentences which 
referred to the gentleman with the fruit, and giving 
her chief attention to the advice about Helen. 
On this she meditated deeply. Since she parted 
from Sydney, his view of Helen's position (so far 
as she understood it), and of her own consequent 
duties — of the part which she had to play in re- 
storing, if it should be possible, happiness to this 
adored sister — ^had been constantly before her 
jnind. Dr. Simpkinson's off-hand notions about 
doing as she was bid — going back to the Hen- 
dersons, and accepting their future arrangement 
of her own destiny and Helen's, whatever it 
might happen to be — ^had been too impracticable 
to obtain a moment's consideration from her. 
Extreme anger and immovable obstinacy were the 
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only feelings of wbicli she was conscious when she 
remembered them. But very different emotions 
had been awakened by what Sydney Lennard 
said to her. Much that he had said was painful^ 
much was doubtfiil, something was obscure ; but 
so far as she was able to enter into it, and to 
consider it, she felt an ever-deepening conviction, 
which was almost a fear, that all was true and 
right. She did not wish to believe these hard 
things, or to face these great difficulties. She 
would far rather have been left to her own course — 
rapid, headlong, blind, driven onwards only by 
her heart, and never pausing to look around her. 
In this case she would simply have clung to Helen, 
and devoted her life to her, making at the same 
time eveiy possible exertion to keep out of the 
reach of the Hendersons, and taking no trouble 
about the truant husband, of whose worthless- 
ness she was fiilly convinced, and whose return 
she did not desire, except as a means of making 
Helen happier. She had never asked herself how 
life would go on under these conditions, nor 
whether it was possible that it should continue 
under these conditions for any considerable time. 
She had only a va&nie but stronsr notion that she 
co^ beT L^„ do „ A, give .p «.y. 
thing, for Helenas sake ; and that when any fresh 
contingency occurred, she should find out some- 
how a way to encounter it. 

But Sydney had opened her eyes, and she 
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could not shut them again^ and she was too 
honest to blindfold herself, and try to forget what 
she had seen ; on the contrary, she tried with all 
her might to see clearly. She did not lose her 
hold upon the conviction to which Sydney had 
brought her, that it was right to search out the 
truth, and that sooner or later the truth, when 
found, must be set before Helen. She accepted 
gravely, anxiously, doubtfully, the task which he 
now proposed to her, and made herself ready for 
a distressing conversation with Helen as she best 
could. Her heart sank, but not for long. She 
sprang to the conclusion that the hated brother- 
in-law was either better than she thought him, 
and that he would return and make Helen happy, 
or that he was as bad as she thought him, ^ind 
Helen would find it out, and forget him. There 
was only a certain time of darkness and misery 
to be lived through, and then the light and the 
joy would come. I know, she thought, that 
everybody must go through a time of darkness 
and misery in the course of life. I have always 
heard that nobody is happy from the beginning 
to the end. This *is my time of darkness ; but 
I have no right to give way under it, because it is 
not my grief, but Helenas. I have nothing to do 
but to be brave and patient, and to keep up her 
heart. 

When she had come to this point in het re« 
flections, she read the letter over again, and this 
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time she noticed the extreme earnestness and 
reiteration of Sydney^s warnings about Mr. Wilton. 
Her first emotion was one of girlish impatience. 
'^ What can he know of this man V thought she. 
^^ Why should he be so afraid about nothing ? 
It^s all nonsense." But she considered it again, 
and certain half-formed doubts and misgivings 
in her own heart as to the prudence and propriety 
of her new acquaintance came to the aid of 
Sydney^s arguments. If she had liked Sydney 
less and Mr. ^ilton more, she might very pro- 
bably have had a fit of wilfulness, and determined 
to go on her way without regarding the counsels 
now offered to her. But Mr. Wilton had, at pre- 
sent, failed to make the sUghtest impression upon 
her beyond her gratitude on Helenas account. He 
was very gpod looking and very good natured. 
She thought that he was rather like a wax head 
in a hairdresser's shop, and she was pretty sure 
that he was not clever. A few years later Eva 
might, perhaps, enjoy playing with such a lover, 
and entangle herself in the course of her play 
further than she intended or wished. But now 
her young ideal was lofty, and her untried judg- 
ments were severe. Good nature and good looks 
went a very little way towards satisfying them. 
She gave, him up without a regret. But she did 
not give up the wood, and the chance of being 
allowed to drive a pair of ponies, without a great 
deal of very serious regret. She was child enough 
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to be almost ready to cry at tlie loss of her treat. 
It never occurred to her that Helen would bo 
likely to make any dijBBculties in the matter ; but 
in this she was, as we shall see, altogether mis- 
taken. She went up-stairs to Helen, after put- 
ting Sydney's letter caorefully away in her writing- 
case. 

" Nellie,'' said she, sitting down on the bed, 
" I have had a letter from Mr. Lennard." 

'' Is he coming ?" asked Helen. She vividly 
remembered Sydney's skill and tenderness, and 
felt a conviction, that when he came again, he 
would cure her altogether; and she was suffi- 
ciently better to hava begun to wish to live and 
get well. 

" Soon, but not immediately," answered Eva ; 
*' but do you know, Nellie dear, from what he says 
I am afraid that we have been imprudent in 
making acquaintance with this new man, and that 
we had better give it up." 

Helen opened her eyes very wide. 

^' From what he says ?" repeated she, with an 
intonation very familiar to Eva, and denoting 
opposition. " What does he know about it ?" 

" Only what I told him. I said that we had 
made a new acquaintance, and that he was very 
kind in sending you fruit and flowers." 

'i Was that aU?" said Helen. '' Oh, then he 
does not know that we know who Mr. Wilton is, 
and all about him ; so it makes no difference." 



f 
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Did it make no difference? Eva was puz- 
zled. 

"If you don^t mind, darling/' said she, 
coaxingly, ^^ I would so much rather give it up. 
The sort of things Mr. Lennard says about it 
quite frighten me, and I think it would be safer 
to give it up.^^ 

'^ Give what up V^ answered Helen, in a voice 
of melancholy amazement. " My first airing V 

" Oh ! no, no ; of course, not that. But could 
we not go together in a hired carriage, and take 
baby, anywhere you like V^ 

"Very well,^^ said Helen; '^you must write 
and put Mr. Wilton off, then, and I would much 
rather not go out at all. It's no disappointment 
to me, so you need not look shocked about it, 
Eva. I did not wish for it in the least, and I 
think I am much better at home.'' 

'^ But, dearest, dearest Helen " 

" Please, don't talk any more ; I'm so tired." 

Eva stood dismayed. What terrible mis- 
chief she had done ! If Helen had been well 
and happy, Eva would probably have been angry, 
and might have carried her point in the end by 
sheer vigour. But there was no being angry 
with this pale, persecuted sufferer, and Eva 
simply set herself to repair the evil she had 
inadvertently caused, after a passing emotion of 
displeasure with Sydney Lennard. 

May I just say one little word, darling?'^ 



ce 
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entreated she, timidly. ^'I think, if yon feel 
able, we ought to go just for this one airing, 
because it would seem strange, and rude, and 
almost ungrateful, to Mr. Wilton, if we send 
him away after having agreed to it, and after 
having been so much obliged for it.^' 

'^ So I thought,^' murmured Helen. 

''And it's such a beautiful morning,'^ con- 
tinued Eva, moving the curtains, and letting in a 
shower of sunshine for an instant, ''I think it 
must do you good. Don't you think it would be 
a good plan if you were to get up and dress now, 
that you may have a long rest before the carriage 



comes.'' 



" But I don't understand what I'm going to 
do," said Helen. "Am I to go out with Mr. 
Wilton or not ?" 

" Good child !" cried Eva, kissing her; "you 
are to be managed by me, and to do exactly what 
I tell you in everything. Mr. Wilton is coming 
at twelve o'clock, and we are to have our drive 
with him, and to see the wood, and to stay out 
just long enough for you to be refireshed, not tired. 
Win you Uke that ?" 

" Just as you please," answered Helen. 

Eva brought her the toilette appliances, and 
helped her through the slow and fatiguing opera- 
tions of washing and dressing herself. She noted 
with indescribable satisfaction that there was an 
undoubted advance in strength. Helen having 
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been dressed^ with many pauses and few words, 
lay down on the bed to take the long rest which 
had been arranged for her. But she said, before 
Eva left the room — 

" I don't see what Mr. Lennard has to do with 
our plans. He is a very good doctor, of course ; 
but I think you don't know much more of him 
than you know of Mr. Wilton. 

" Oh, yes,'' cried Eva, " indeed I do know a 
great deal more. He was here more than a week, 
and we were together all day long ; and he was 
so kind and so sensible. I could trust him for 
everything." 

'' Well," said Helen, '' I think you ought to 
be a little careful about not getting too intimate 
with him. I suppose you have to write to him 
about my health ?" 

^^Yes," answered Eva; '^you know what 
good he did you, and ^" 

'' Oh, I know," said Helen ; " but I think, 
Eva, you need only write to him as a doctor, and 
you needn't tell him about other things." 

^^ But, Helen, he is a friend — ^the only friend 
we have, I think. When he comes again you will 
see what he is, and then you will quite under- 
stand." 

" Still, I don't want you to write to him about 
me — ^I mean about anything except my health. 
You must be very careful, Eva. You don't know 
— and I can't tell you : but if you love me at all. 
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yon^U say nothing about me to anybody. And 
now Pll go to sleep.'^ 

Eva, who stood trembKng with fear, lest a 
positive promise should be demanded of her, was 
glad to hasten from the room. Her difficulties 
increased. If Helen should take a prejudice 
against Sydney Lennard, what was to become of 
them ? It may be safely asserted that when a 
woman is in doubt, trouble, or difficulty, her 
object is to find, if possible, some one whom she 
can trust. If she has only herself to trust, it is 
hard work for her. Of course, if she is a 
sensible woman, she learns it by degrees like 
every other task which life sets before her. But 
it i3 the most unpalatable of all lessons, and she 
learns it painfully and reluctantly. Long after 
she has it by heart, when she has succeeded in 
walking warily, steadily, and safely, without help, 
you may see by the eager joy with which she 
grasps a hand held out to her, how unnatural and 
unsatisfactory she has found the process. If this 
is true of women in general, and true of them at 
all times of life, we need not wonder that a child 
like Eva clung with all her might to the support- 
ing hand which she had found to be so strong 
and so gentle. She could not give it up. She 
knew, by an intimation clearer than reason, that 
Helen could not guide her. She was ready to 
give up everything in the world for and to Helen, 
with a love that was too much like worship to be 
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wise, and she would have been amply rewarded 
for any sacrifice by tbe delight of seeing Helen 
happy. But though she did not analyze or 
understand her own feelings in this respect, it 
is certain that her subjection to Helen might be 
described almost always as "giving up/' She 
preferred Helen's will to her own, but not Helen's 
judgment. In fact, even while they were chil- 
dren, Helen had been accustomed to choose for 
herself in most things, but to rely on Eva's 
judgment. Now their relation was changed. 
There was a mystery in Helen's Ufe, which ex- 
Mbited itself only as a great wrong inflicted, and 
a terrible grief endured, and Eva had to receive 
it as a mystery, and to give no help but sym- 
pathy. Therefore she poured out her whole soul 
in this sympathy which was the only channel 
open. But she could not feel any confidence that 
Helen was doing what was best for herself; on 
the contrary, she feared deeply that Helen might 
be unconsciously doing the worst. And just 
when she was falling into despair came a coun. 
seller able and willing to understand, to help, to 
lead them both, and just when she was rising into 
hope and comfort again by his aid, she was told 
to give him up. It was impossible ; she could 
not do it. It was very much harder to her now 
to stand alone than it had seemed before Sydney 
came. This was not only because he had opened 
her eyes to dangers and diflSculties, but also be- 
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cause she had experienced the consolatioii of 
gnidance. 

I think that she would have utterly despaired 
if she had been a few years older, but her ex- 
treme youth helped her. It was very difficult to 
break her down ; she was invincibly elastic ; the 
pressure of the future upon her was not intoler- 
able; on the contrary, the future was an un- 
trodden land flowing with milk and honey, in 
which all sorrows should be transformed into 
joys. An older woman would have shrunk from 
the task set before her at this particular moment ; 
would have felt that the difficulties arising out of 
Helen's character and temperament were likely 
to increase ; would have thought with dismay and 
disgust of the subterfuges and reserves which 
must be necessary in order to serve her against 
her will, and present her from becoming jSous 
of Sydney's influence. Eva thought nothing of 
the kind. Such prudential measures as she 
adopted were the result of natural tact, not 
of deliberate reflection. She was quite certain 
that Sydney and Helen would understand each 
other, and that after his next visit everything 
would go smoothly. To that visit she began to 
look forward as a grand turning-point, and in 
order to accelerate its arrival, she repHed to 
Sydney by return of post. This is the letter 
which she wrote, and which he received two days 
after his visit to Fenbury Park : — 
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" My deab Friend, — Thank you very much for 
your letter. I hope to have a conversation with 
Helen this evening, but I am afraid she does not 
wish me to tell you or anybody anything about 
her. I am quite sure that it wiU be different 
when she has seen you again. You remember 
she hardly knows you yet ; when you are able to 
come again and to talk to her yourself, everything 
will be so much easier. She is much better. She 
is to go out for an airing to-day. We are going 
with the gentleman about whom I told you in 
my last letter — ^his name is Wilton, and his 
father^s place is Emberlee, about three miles 
from this town. Helen thought it would be rude 
and ungrateful to refuse to go with him after we 
had accepted. He is very kind to us. If you 
know any good reason iagainst our being ac- 
quainted with him, could you tell us what it is ? 
When you conae, you will be able to settle it. I 
have left off walking out because he wanted to 
come with me, but I am quite well. I shall write 
to you again to-morrow, after I have had my talk 
with Helen. — ^Believe ihe to be, 

" Yours truly and gratefully, 

" Eva Lake.^' 

Having sent this note to the post, and feeling 
a sort of security in the fact that Sydney would 
know about the airing twenty-four hours after Jit 
took place, Eva began to enjoy herself. The 
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faint delicate flush whicli excitement, and the 
little exertion of walking down stairs brought 
into Helen's face, gave her a look of improved 
health deUghtful to the wistfiil eyes that watched 
her. Good manners — always a powerful motive 
with both the sisters — compelled Helen to exert 
an unusual amount of self-control, and she was 
not only calm when Mr. Wilton was introduced 
to her, but she actually smiled a little smile so 
beautiful and so pleasant to look upon, that Eva 
could scarcely keep from kissing her. Their visitor 
was evidently touched and astonished, and indeed 
it would have been difficult to see the sisters to- 
gether, and remain quite unmoved. The fair fragile, 
tremulous creature on the sofa, looking so young, 
moving so feebly, changing colour every instant, 
uttering her faint courtesies in a voice so musi- 
cal, showing, under the hood which careful hands 
had drawn about her bonnet, a face of such re- 
markable beauty; she was not only an artist's 
ideal of an invalid, but she appealed so instantly 
and so eloquently to your sympathies, that not a 
man in the world could have seen her without 
desiring at once to do something for her. And 
Eva's blooming health, eager gestures, rapid and 
girlish grace, all softened and penetrated by the 
most intense anxious tenderness as she supported 
and helped her sister, made the most fascinating 
contrast that could be imagined. 

No doubt their visitor was fascinated. He 
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became almost helpless in his vehement efforts 
to be of use. He put on Helen's last cloak 
upside down^ trod upon it three times between 
the sofa and the door, and veiy nearly threw 
Helen herself down stairs at last, because he 
could not make up his mind practically whether 
he was to carry her or only to support her. As 
Eva watched him the thought flashed across her 
mrud how quick, how ready, how skilful Sydney 
Lennard would have been in his place. It was 
perhaps a little unfair to compare them, as the 
one was used to the care and tenderness of the 
sick by the necessities of his position, while the 
other had never stood by a bedside in his life. 
When he had fairly lifted Helen into the carrickge 
and helped to make a sort of temporary couch 
for her with cushions and shawls, he turned to 
give his hand to Eva. She was, however, too 
quick for him — she ran round and sprang lightly 
in on the other side — ^and his face of blank dis- 
appointment as he took his seat, was almost 
comic. Ann, the maid, had presided over their 
departure with much zeal ; Mrs. Matthews did 
not appear openly, but she watched the whole 
proceeding from the window with outraged and 
indignant eyes, and made up her mind, then and 
there, what she would do on the morrow. 

The pony carriage had no driving-seat, but 
only a rest for the reins. Mr. \V ilton sat beside 
Helen, and guided his small but &yH& and viva- 
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cioiis steeds £rom tbat position; Eva was of 
course opposite to him^ as Helen lay across from 
seat to seat, and occupied with her feet the place 
opposite to herself. Mr. Wilton thought this the 
best possible arrangement, as he could stare 
uninterruptedly under Eva^s hat. But when a 
little word passing between the sisters revealed 
to him Eva's ambition about driving, the arrange- 
ment became better still. He instantly changed 
places with her, and he had the extreme pleasure 
of giving the reins into her hands, and besetting 
her with perpetual instructions for the rest of the 
way. Her spirits rose, her laughter rang out, 
she appealed now to him, now to Helen, she 
boasted of her prowess and her improvement, 
she asked permission to go ^^ just a little faster, 
the road was so level and so smooth ; wouldn't 
Helen like the ponies to trot as fast as they 
possibly could till they came to a hill ?" She 
stood up in order to do her spiriting more 
effectually, nearly lost her balance, and blushed 
like a rose when Mr. Wilton caught her. Had 
the acquaintance been made in natural order, and 
sanctioned by all the usual forms, and had a wise 
mother been presiding over it at that moment, 
she would have contrived to check, by some mild 
unobtrusive interposition, the child whose gay, 
innocent glee was so liable to be mistaken for 
an intention to flirt. Helen only watched her 
with a slight, languid sense of amusement; Mr. 
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Wilton encouraged and stimulated her with the 
utmost delight, and became more familiar every 
moment. 

The shadow of the beech trees did the work 
of a chaperon for Eva, whose keen sense of the 
influences of nature could scarcely be surpassed. 
When she was fairly within the limit of the 
woodland stillness, she felt no desire to laugh 
or talk. She gave the reins quietly into Mr. 
Wilton^s hand, went back to her original place^ 
looked, enjoyed, and was silent. 

^^ How grave you are aU in a moment,'' said 
he, little aware, poor man, that he was confirm- 
ing by the remark, an idea which had secretly 
arisen in her heart already, that he had no soul 
and no sympathy. If we could only know the 
bricks which we unconsciously hand to those 
who are building up a fabric, and looking upon 
it as '^our character,'' how careful we should 
sometimes be ! 

She smiled quietly. '^ Oh !" said she, *' I've 
too much respect for these grave old trees, to 
make a noise in their presence. Please don't 
talk." 

It was a strong proof of his admiration that 
he did not think this speech in the least affected. 
He only looked upon it as a &esh puzzle in the 
bewitching mystery before him. He resigned 
himself to a gaze as steady and silent as Eva's, 
though not at the same objects^ till they emerged 
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from the wood, and came in sight of Emberlee 
HaU. 

" Was that the beech-tree under which you 
said Helen might rest V asked Eva, waking up 
with a sigh, when the broad sunlight poured 
down upon them again. " That grand old fellow, 
all red and orange, with his root almost in the 
little stream ? "Why did you pass by him without 
stopping V^ 

^'Because,'' said Mr. Wilton, whipping his 
ponies, '^ I thought it too cold for a luncheon 
al fresco, and I have got one ready in-doors. 
Here we are.^^ 

They drew up at the door of the house as he 
spoke. ^^Ah!'' said Eva, a little startled, ''I 
remember you said that you would be so kind as 
to introduce us to your mother — does she expect 
us?'' 

" She is unluckily not at home to-day,'' re- 
plied he, as he prepared to lift Helen out of the 
carriage ; " you must allow me to do the honours 
in her place.^ 
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VERY AWKWARD. 




T Bmberlee House an event occmred 
which might have been anticipated by 
persons of greater experience than 
Mr. Wilton and Eva. Helen very 
nearly fainted when she was lifted out of the 
carriage. It was her first taste of the air of 
heaven since her iUness; half-an-hour^s drive 
would have been quite sufficient for her. The 
five miles^ brisk progress through a fresh autumnal 
breeze, had appeared to revive her, and had, in 
reality done her good, though at a somewhat 
larger expense of fatigue than was necessary; 
but at the first change of posture, the first at- 
tempt to move, her tremulous nerves gave way, 
and she turned so white, and dropped so help- 
lessly on Mr. Wilton's shoulder, that he appealed 
to Eva with a scared look as if he thought that 
she was going to die in his arms. Eva flew to 
the rescue. 

Only a little faiutness,'' said she, ^^it will 
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pass off. Don't be frightened/^ and instinctively 
assuming tlie command of Mr. Wilton and the 
servants^ she superintended the little procession 
which carried Helen through the hall, and depo- 
sited her on a sofa in the room which had been 
prepared for them. There was wine on the table, 
and a few drops revived the invalid ; she raised 
herself on the pillows, and thanked her com- 
panions with a smile which carried by storm the 
hearts of the butler and housekeeper, who were 
watching her with a stare of dismay almost as 
broad as their master's. They withdrew, saying 
to each other and to their associates below stairs, 
that " SureZi^ such a pretty little couple never 
was seen in the bom world, and they did 
wonder who they was, and where Mr. George 
got them.'' 

Meanwhile, Mr. George, greatly relieved, 
began to do the honours. He had made his 
arrangements very carefully before starting, and 
he was quite satisfied with the cmip d'oeil which 
awaited the sisters. They were in a boudoir, 
luxuriously and tastefully furnished, decorated 
with pictures, communicating at one side with a 
conservatory, and hghted on the other by an 
immense plate-glass window, which commanded 
the prettiest view in Emberlee Park. A very 
picturesque luncheon stood on a table in the 
centre of the room— the pine-apple, the masses of 
grapes and peaches in silver baskets, and the 
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superb turret of flowers wWcli crowned tlie little 
feast — ^made it look like a bit of a banquet by 
Paul Veronese. There were more substantial 
viands of course, wbicli did not in any way de- 
tract from the charm of the effect, and Helen ate 
her cold partridge and sipped her champagne 
with real appetite, and could not restrain her 
admiration for all she saw. 

'^ What a charming room V^ she cried, ''it is 
perfection. Oh ! how pleasant never to look up 
without seeing something pretty V^ 

Mr. Wilton indulged himself with a little 
chuckle of satisfaction. '' I thought yon would 
like it,'^ said he, more to Eva than to Helen. 

'' I ordered luncheon in this room because I 
thought so. It^s my mother's boudoir.^' 

Perhaps it was lucky that Mrs. Wilton was not 
at home. 

When luncheon was over it was decided that 
Eva should be escorted by Mr. Wilton to see the 
house, and one or two of the best points in the 
grounds, while Helen rested. Afterwards they 
were to drive back to Northborough, taking care 
to start so early that they should reach home be- 
fore the warmth o^ the day was over. This 
arrangement arose so naturally out of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that Eva felt no mis- 
givings on the score of propriety. There were a 
« good many little parting attentions to be 'paid to 

^eleii* 
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''Where shall we move your sofa?'* asked 
Mr. Wflton. 

''Put me just there, please/' said Helen^ 
pointing with her tiny finger ; " I shall see the 
view from the window, and those two beautiful 
pictures, without moving ; and if I just turn my 
head I shall be able to look into the conservatory. 
It will be so nice.'' 

Eva, always quick and energetic, was be- 
ginning to move the light couch on which Helen 
lay, before Mr. Wilton had time to ring the bell. 
He laughed and ran to her assistance. As she 
stooped over Helen, with her great masses of 
golden hair about her bright face (she had 
taken off her hat when they first sat down to 
luncheon), he mentally endorsed the housekeeper's 
opinion, that " They two was the prettiest little 
couple that ever was seen." 

" I hope you will be here very often," said he, 
in a rapture of hospitality and admiration. " I 
wish you would come and stay here altogether. 
I am sure it would be much more comfortable 
for you than your lodgings in Northborough. 
This is such a nice room for an invalid, and the 
bed-room opens out of it. Look here !" he threw 
open the door of communication as he spoke, " you 
could be wheeled in and out on your couch 
without the sUghtest fatigue ; and whenever the 
weather is fine you could go out in the grounds— 
so much pleasanter than a street, so much better. 
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too, for an inyalid; I think you would get well in 
no time. Do consider it, and let me drive back 
now, and fetch your traps, instead of driving you 
home this afternoon/' 

This was, however, a stretch beyond even 
Helen, and she negatived the proposition so de- 
cidedly, that he dropped it at once. Probably 
by the time he had finished his speech, certain 
obstacles to the scheme had occurred to his own 
recollection. He contented himself, therefore, 
with saying— 

^^WeU, perhaps you couldn't manage it in 
such a hurry. But I do hope you'll let me bring 
you here every day. I know it wiU do you such 
good. This is the finest air in the world. Now, 
Miss Jermyn, are you ready ? All right ! Well, 
then, we'U step out of this window. Ah ! (with 
a short chuckle of triumph) you didn't know 
there was a way out here. I'll show it you. 
See, the whole of this division of the window 
slides into the wall hke a shutter; two steps 
down, and there you are on the lawn. Have you 
got goloshes ? All right ! What little mites of 
things they are ! Now, then, I'll just step back 
and fasten the window." 

He did so, gave one friendly short '^ Take care 
of yourself," to Helen, by way of adieu, which 
rather startled her, as she thought he was gone, 
and then went off with Eva, in a state of the 
highest satisfaction* 
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Helen^ being left alone^ lay at first in a kind 
of passive enjoyment, without effort of mind or 
movement of body, merely contemplating what 
was around her. She thoroiighly appreciated 
the pleasure which she had herself described as 
that of " seeing something pretty whenever you 
lift your "eyes/' She was in that peculiar con- 
dition, at once tired and refreshed, which is not 
uncommon in the earUer stages of convalescence, 
where the constitution is naturally fine. One 
feature of this condition is a pleasant incapacity 
for mental exertion, contrasting yividlj with the 
morbid, feverish tension of the invalid. Tour 
faculties are neither bewildered nor powerless, 
but they are quiescent, they distinctly refuse to 
do any sort of work. It is a sort of conscious 
childhood, in which you know that you were 
grown up once, and will be so again, but for the 
present you are in a parenthesis, and you have 
not the slightest wish to get out of it. Painful 
thoughts do not fasten upon you — ^not because you 
repel them with effort, but because you are, just 
for a blessed little while, unable to lay hold upon 
them. Helen was in this mood now — ^it was only 
a mood, it would pass away ; but it was probably 
the most agreeable half-hour she had spent since 
her misfortunes. 

As her eyes wandered dreamily from one 
object to another, they clung longest and returned 
most frequently to one of the pictures which hung 
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upon the wall opposite to her coucli. It was the 
portrait of a young woman in full evening dress. 
She stood on the step of a marble staircase^ and 
was in the act of wrapping herself in a scarlet 
opera-cloak. The effect of brilliant lamp-light 
upon her face and fignire was forcibly Riven, and 
it contrasted weU ^ a wedge of paSd moon- 
shine in the background, just sUpping in through 
the half-opened street door. The lady was turn- 
ing her head as she tied the strings of her hood, 
and she seemed to be Hstening to some one who 
stood a Httle above her on the stairs, but who 
was not included within the limits of the picture. 
She was tall and finely formed, though on a scale 
rather too large to be graceftil after early youth ; 
her features were strong but handsome, the 
complexion glowing, the hair and eyes very dark, 
and the expression exceedingly animated. The 
arrangement and colour of the picture caught you 
at first glance ; it had gathered crowds when it 
graced the Academy wall. But every one who 
looked at it and admired it, was conscious of a 
doubt as to the beauty of the original, of a sus- 
picion that the skill of the painter had been 
exercised, not only in posing drapery and lighting 
his figure, not only in fixing the best attitude and 
the most charming expression, but also in soften- 
ing and modifying the whole character, so as to 
make that beautiful in representation which was 
not actually beautifiil in fact. You said to your- 
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self as you looked, " That might be a very 
handsome woman, but somehow I don't think 
she is/^ 

By this picture Helen was first attracted, then 
repelled, and finally tormented. She wanted to 
escape firom the spectacle of that bright, bold, 
prosperous face ; it seemed to triumph over her as 
she lay there, so small, so solitary, and so helpless. 
Still, she could not restrain herself from looking 
at it. She shut her eyes, but opened them again 
quickly, with an uncomfortable suspicion that a 
gay women in a red opera-cloak might come noise- 
lessly into the room, and stand at the foot of her 
sofa, without her knowledge. She turned her face 
away, but every time that she did so she was 
harassed by the remembrance of some detail in 
the picture which she wanted to verify, and she 
had to look at it again. She found herself 
growing exceedingly nervous ; and after one or 
two vain efforts to scold herself into common 
sense, she began to feel exceedingly ill-used by 
Eva's long absence. (N.B. Eva had been away 
exactly one-quarter of an hour, and was at that 
very moment trying hard to come back, ^Hest 
Helen should want her.'') At last she rose from 
her couch, cautiously and doubtfully, but with 
more vigour than she gave herself credit for 
possessing, certainly with more than Eva would 
have allowed her to exert, and moved across the 
room to seat herself in a great easy-chair, with 
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her back to tlie obnoxions picture^ and her face 
to the pretty conservatory. Having reached this 
haven of repose, she made a new discovery. 
Close to her hand was an ornamental wooden 
bracket, on which stood a Uttle pile of splendidly- 
illustrated books. They had been removed from 
the table to make way for the luncheon. Helen 
took one down, and began to turn the leaves 
over; she had just energy enough for such an 
occupation. You might have watched her as she 
leaned back among the cushions, languidly 
examining one page after another with a faint 
smile of admiration, having her feet on a low 
ottoman, and the volume in her lap, and never 
ifaoving, except when her tiny white fingers 
slowly lifted a leaf of the book. But if you had 
been so watching her, you would have been very 
much startled. You would have seen her spring 
upright in her chair, on a sudden, with a look of 
amazement that was almost horror, her face 
flushing all over like a cloud at sunset, and her 
hands, so passive just now, closing fast, almost 
fiercely, upon the book, as if her hfe depended 
upon her graspiug it. Her first impulse was to 
shut the book hurriedly, and glance round with 
wild eyes and knitted brows, as if iu mortal fear 
that some other eyes had seen what she had seen. 
Then, perceiving herself to be stiU alone, she 
opened it again, looked long and earnestly at the 
scene, or face, or word^-we do not yet know 
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whicli it was whicli had bo agitated her — looked 
with tearful eyes, and varying cheeks, and 
quivering Ups, and at last, with another hasty 
glance round, bnt with an expression of indig- 
nant decision, she tore the leaf out of the book, 
folded it up with tremtdous hands, and put it into 
her pocket. It was only the blank leaf before 
the title-page, so perhaps it would not be missed. 
But there was an inscription upon it, in a hand- 
writing very familiar to Helen : ^' Isabel Deane, 
from Adrian Eivers, July 6th, 18 — .'' 

July the sixth ! On that day Helen had been 
weepiug, and longing, and watching, for the post 
in vain, in the solitary farm-house at Old Walcote ; 
looking forward to the hour of unknown trial, not 
tery far off; dying for some word of love and 
pity that should strengthen her to bear it when it 
came; woudering about in spirit, seeking rest, 
seeking hope, and finding none. And on that 
day this book had been given, these words had 
been written — where, and why ? Wonder, curio- 
sity, agitation, anger — ^all these emotions filled 
her heart so full, that they nearly stifled her. 
But she did not settle into distrust, much less 
into despair. Helen was jealous of every other 
human being in the world who loved her, but she 
was not jealous of Adrian. Of him she was sore. 
Beason would have given way under the weight of 
a real disbelief in his love. She was miserable, 
iU-used, wronged, deserted; she had a right to 
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he angry and wretched; she had an unanswerable 
claim upon the compassion of everybody; but 
through it all she was absolutely certain that he 
loved her better than he loved anything on earth, 
and that he would come back to her at last and 
be forgiven. There was some great mystery, in 
the toils of which he suffered as much as herself. 
She was eager to penetrate it. She would have 
done anything, sacrificed anything or anybody, to 
do so. Nothing held her back but sheer dread of 
making some false step in the dark, by which she 
might lose him irrevocably. His cautions and 
commands had fastened this fear upon her, and 
she could not escape from it. Still, she was ready 
to look through every chink which opened before 
her, though she dared not open one for herself. 
It was not, however, a desire to keep that bit of 
handwriting as evidence which prompted her to 
tear it out of the book, so much as a feeling that 
nobody had any right to possess it except herself; 
ay, and that the person who had got it, by somo 
unjustifiable means, should not keep it one mo- 
ment longer. It was an absurd feeling, and if 
Helen had been happy, she might have laughed 
at it herself; as it was, she not only yielded to 
the impulse, but she said in her secret soul that it 
was a duty. 

She had been so absorbed in her own emo- 
tions that she had not noticed a loud ring at the 
house-bell, and certain unmistakable sounds in 
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the hall which betokened an arrival. But a 
shadow falling upon her book through the great 
window caused her to look up, and she saw a 
lady, who had apparently stopped in the act of 
opening the glass shutter, in order to enter from 
the garden, and who was contemplatiug Helen 
with an expression of the most unmitigated 
astonishment. 

The stranger had a carriage-bag in her hand, 
from which she had taken a small key to undo 
the outside fastening of the window; she had 
also an amount of fiir and velvet trappings 
about her, which looked like arrangements 
for a journey rather than for a walk or a drive. 
She was a middle-aged woman, tall and lank, 
with an air of distinction, black hair and eyes, 
and a bright, resolute, prosperous face — she 
might be the original of the portrait after some 
five-and- twenty years. Her surprise did not 
check her for more than a moment ; she opened 
the glass door and stepped into the room, con- 
fronting Helen courteously enough, but decidedly 
with the air of a person who expected an expla- 
nation. A glance at the luncheon-table, instan- 
taneous, but still evidently quite enough to 
acquaint her with aU its arrangements, appeared 
to increase her surprise, and she stood and waited^ 
slightly bending forward, with a polite question 
in her face. The question, though it might be 
surrounded and modified and impeded by all sorts 
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of small habitual courtesies^ was stilly very uxunis- 
takably^ '^Wlio are you?'^ 

Helen wished to tell her, but felt scarcely able. 
She made a faint demonstration of risings but 
dropped back again among the cushions. She 
felt that she ought not to have been left there to 
give an unassisted account of herself to this 
superb stranger ; she was a little angry^ a little 
frightened^ and very much inclined to cry. 

'' I beg your pardon, V said the lady, 

interrogatively, as if Helen had spoken, and she 
had failed in catching the words. 

'^ I am a&aid,^' murmured Helen, '^ that you 
did not expect us — ^I don^t know — ^I believe — ^I 
am very sorry ^^ 

'^ Pray do not disturb yourself,^' returned the 
lady. '^I am very happy to see you in my 
boudoir ; I only ventm'e to inquire whom I have 
thejpleasure of receiving?'^ 

"Mrs. Jermyn,'^ said Helen; "that is my 
name. I have been very ill, and Mr. Wilton was 
so kind as to drive me here this momiug.^' 

" My son,^' answered the stranger, thus sup- 
plying an introduction for herself if it had been 
been needed. " May I ask if he is at home ? I 
have arrived unexpectedly myself, and I am 
pnxious to find him.^^ 

"He is showing the garden to my sister,^' 
answered Helen, feeling, as she spoke under the 
foQ of Mrs. Wilton's cross-examining eye, that 
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she was making her case worse every moment, 
though she did not exactly know how. 

^^ Indeed !^' said Mrs. Wilton, seating herself, 
'' I hope we may expect him here soon. Have 
you been long in this part of the country ?'* 

'' Only a few weeks.*' 

'^ Some of our scenery is very pretty. Are 
you within sight of the Burst one hills V 

Helen felt that this was a mode of asking 
where, she lived, and she had not presence of 
mind enough to decide whether it was desirable 
to evade the question or not. She answered, on 
impulse of the moment, ''No, I am lodging in 
Northborough.** 

The blank silence which followed implied 
that Mrs. Wilton was not at all in the habit of 
'' visiting'* strangers who came to lodge in North- 
borough. Slightly she coughed, and looked out 
of window. " Here is my son,*' said she— a piece 
of news which Helen heard with a mixture of 
relief and indignation, for she had not the slight- 
est doubt that Mr. Wilton and Eva had used her 
very ill indeed. 

Eva had, as we have seen, made an attempt 
to return some time ago, but she had been baffled 
by her companion, who, knowing the geography 
pf the grounds, took good care to lead her further 
away while he was pretending to comply with hep 
request. He was growing more and more tender 
in his gallantry every moment, and she was begin- 
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ning to feel very decidedly uncomfortable, when 
a breathless messenger from the house overtook 
them with news that the travelling-carriage had 
been seen coming down Burstone road, and must 
be half-way up the avenue by this time. Mrs. 
Wilton was coming home. 

''By Jove! here's a sell!" was the unfilial 
exclamation of Mrs. Wilton's son, on hearing the 
inteUigence; and forgetting Eva for the moment, 
he began to hurry away to the house by the 
shortest cut he could find. She followed with- 
out attempting to keep pace with him, and he 
speedily remembered his manners, and turned 
back to join her. 

Eva felt instinctively that something was 
very much amiss, and asked him no questions ; 
but he broke the silence himself, after a 
while. 

''It's my mother, you know, and she'll be 
struck all of a heap when she finds your sister in 
her boudoir. I wish we could get back in time, 
but there isn't a hope of it." 

" I am sorry," said Eva, very proudly indeed, 
" that we should be in Mrs. Wilton's way. I 
understood you that we were to have the pleasure 
of being introduced to her." 

She said it like a queen; and George Wilton, 
who was the ^eatest moral coward upon the face 
of the earth, was on his knees in a moment. 

" Of course," he answered, " of course ; but 
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you see she's been staying at Cranstone, and we 
didn't expect her back for another week, and I 
didn't happen to think of writing to her about you 
(he made a wry face for his own private satisfaction 
as he said this), and so she knows nothing at all ; 
and here she comes home all of a sudden, and 
goes into her own private den, which she keeps 
so sacred, that I'm hardly let into it with my 
shoes on, and where nobody has ever had any- 
thing stronger than tea and biscuits, within the 
memory of man; and there she finds a regular 
spread, and a young lady asleep on the sofa. 
Oh 1 it's all over with me, I can assm^e yQU ; but 
I don't mind that ; you see, what I mind is that * 
I'm afraid she'U startle your sister." 

His manner was so completely that of a 
caught schoolboy, that Eva could hardly help 
laughing; and his anxiety about Helen was so 
evidently sincere, that she could not be angry 
with him. They had reached the lawn by this 
time, and he ran forward to the boudoir window, 
saying, irreverently, as he did so, " Nothing Hke 
taking the bull by the horns, you know." He 
turned back, however, to whisper, hurriedly, 
'^ I say, what's your sister's name ? I know 
yours." 

Some spiteful fairy brought the wrong name 
to Eva's lips. She was altogether confused, and 
in the hurry of the moment, she answered, 
^^Mrs. Lennard," instead of Mrs. Jermyn, It 
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was unlucky. Mr. Wilton did not give her a 
moment to correct her mistake^ but, springing 
up the steps and into the room, blundered at 
once into a sort of apologetic introduction. 

''Well, mother, how are you? We didn't 
expect you till Thursday ; delighted to see you, 
though. I must have the pleasure of introducing 
these friends of mine at once — ^Mrs. Lennard, Miss 
Jermyn — Mrs. Wilton. Mrs. Lennard's been 
very ill, I'm sorry to say, and I brought her in 
here to rest herself.'' He gave an awkward look 
at the debris of the luncheon as he spoke, and 
inwardly vowed vengeance against the butler for 
not having had the sense to clear it all away as 
soon as that fatal carriage was seen coming down 
Burstone Road. 

Mrs. Wilton's eyes flashed fire as she answered, 
haughtily and gravely, '' I am very happy to 
make the acquaintance of any friends of yours 
whom you may think proper to introduce to me ; 
but there is some little mistake, I think; the 
lady has already introduced herself to me as 
Mrs. Jermyn.'* 

, " That is my name," said Helen, with a faint 
attempt to smile. 

''Why the deuce, then ?" began Mr. 

Wilton, turning upon Eva, and wholly losing his 
Belf-pos^ssion. 
. Eva was scarlet. 

'^ There is, as I said, some little mistake,'* 
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pursued Mrs. Wilton, "and I give you the op- 
portunity of correcting it. I am tired with my 
long drive, and must be excused for declining to 
entertain your friends." 

With a stately inclination of the head she 
withdrew into her bed-room, leaving a blank 
silence behind her. Immediately afterwards a 
very sublime lady^s-maid issued from the recesses, 
and said — 

'^ Mr. George, Mrs. Wilton would be glad to 
speak to you.^' 

"Tell her I can't come at any price," was 
the rejoinder. 

" What am I to say, sir, if you please ?" 

" I say I can't come, and you may translate 
it into poetry, if you like ; it's all I shall say," 
persisted Mr. George. 

"We wish to return home at once," said 
Eva, who had been whispering with Helen. 

" There's the trap !" cried Mr. Wilton, who 
was excessively embarrassed, and had not ceased 
fidgeting about the room since his mother left 
it. He had something definite to do now. He 
made Helen drink some more wine before start- 
ing, rather against her will, wrapped her up 
carefully, lifted her into the carriage, jumped in 
himself, in spite of urgent entreaties from both 
the sisters that he would send a servant with 
them, and return to his mother, gathered up the 
reins with an air of triumph, and, feeling relieved 
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and safe for the moment^ slionted his parting^ 
salutation to the aggrieved maid, who stood in 
the window, making her whole person into a 
mute remonstrance against his proceedings. 

" Give my love to my mother, and tell her 
Fn be back to dinner/* ' 




CHAPTER XVII. 



A NEW TUEN. 




ERY little conversation took place 
during the drive to Northborough, 
There was great discomfort, consider- 
able irritation, and complete misunder- 
standing amongst the three. The first question 
was as to the difference of name, about which 
Eva felt too guilty to say anything at all ; but 
Helen suggested that it was Mr. Wilton^s mistake, 
and as she chose to aver that there was- sufficient 
resemblance in sound between Jermyn and 
Lennard to account for it, he could only accept 
the suggestion with no other commentary than 
that it was "just like his confounded luck.'' He 
made a clumsy apology for his mother, saying 
that she was tired with her journey and taken by 
surprise, and everybody knew that she was no 
end of a Turk in temper, though as good a 
Christian as ever Uved, in all other respects ; and 
he was as sorry as he could be that it should have 
happened^ and so on. The sisters were really 
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too young and inexperienced to feel certain at 

once that there had been so questionable a 

character about the proceedings of the morning 

as to lay them fairiy open to Mrs. Wilton's 

misinterpretation. Helen, in particular, being 

responsible for the expedition, was determined to 

think that all was right on their part, and that 

they had only been unfortunate in encountering a 

despotic lady in a ^ very bad temper. But Eva, 

with the recollection of Sydney Lennard's letter 

vividly present to her, felt scarcely a doubt that 

they had compromised themselves. She was so 

much mortified and distressed, and so indignant 

withal, that she could scarcely keep from tears. 

Mr. Wilton made a good many small injudicious 

efforts to appease her at intervals, and grew 

more and more provoked with his mother for 

coming home before her time, as he found it 

impossible to bring a smile to the flushed and 

troubled face opposite to him. He tried to induce 

her to take a second lesson in driving ; but she 

refused point blank. Indeed, she was so obsti* 

nately silent that for once Helen had to interpose 

in her behalf, and try to keep up a little feeble talk 

without her for the sake of appearances. Perhaps 

she wotdd hardly have exerted herself to do so had 

she not been anxious to obtain some information 

on her own account. 

"I was looking at your books while I 
was resting,^' said she. " Who is Miss Isabel 
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Deane^ whose name is written in several of 
them V' 

He was delighted at having something to 
talk about. 

''Oh, thaVs my half-sister/' said he, ''my 
mother^ s daughter by her first marriage. That 
was her portrait in the red cloak — ^reckoned a 
beauty, but not much to my ta^te, I confess. I 
don't hke 'em as large as life ; I Hke miniatures.'' 

" Does she live at Emberlee ?" asked Helen, 
who wanted to prolong the subject, in order to 
get as much information as she could. 

" When she Ukes," he replied. " She does 
just exactly whatever she pleases, and always 
did. She's more money than you could count 
if you were at it for years. Old Deane, her 
father, was a much bigger mau than my father. 
My father made all his money in the iron works, 
and lots he made, and very much obliged I am to 
him for it ; but old Deane inherited all his from 
his ancestors, who began somewhei^e or other in 
the middle of the Conquest, and have gone on 
like bricks ever since. Well, you see, old Deane 
died when Miss Isabel was two years old, and he 
left everything to his widow (he was the last in 
the entail, and could do what he liked) if she 
didn't marry again, and everytlung to his child if 
she d/id. And she did — ^precious soon, too— 
for I'm only four years younger than Isabel. So 
Isabel's got the family place, and all the money 
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went on accumulating till slie was of age j and 
you may fancy what a match she is. Her place is 
Lauriston, down near Maidenhead, not far from a 
Kttle village called Fenbury. She's there now. 
There is some talk of her going to be married; 
but Pve very httle faith in it. She's refiised 
every man in this county dozens of times. ^ She's 
just the sort of woman to go on refusing right 
and left till she's five and thirty, and then take 
fright and snap at a missionary or a music-master, 
or something of that sort. You just see if she 
doesn't." 

Helen listened, trying all the while to make 
up her mind to mention Adrian's name, but 
not finding strength enough for the eflfort. Eva 
had caught the word " Fenbury," and it drew 
her at once out of what Mr. Wilton mentally called 
'' her sulks." 

'^ Do you know Fenbury ?" asked she, '^ near 
Maidenhead ? I have heard that the country is 
very pretty." 

^^ I dare say," he answered, ^^ I've been there 
once or twice ; but I didn't take much notice of 
it. I'm going again this winter. There's an 
old fellow there — Rivers, of Fenbury Park — ^who 
has the best fishing in England, and I hope to 
get some of it next year. But he's a surly old 
rascal, and there's no saying. It's his heir they 
expect Isabel to marry — ^the estates join ; so it 
would be uncommonly convenient — ^and there 
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was some sort of half-engagement when they 
were boy and girl, 1,'m told. But I don't know 
much about it, and I don^t believe more than 
half. Of course. Captain Adrian Bivers would be 
glad enough to get her; but she knows her 
own value pretty well, and I don't think she'll 
have him. He's a little hard up just now, poor 
fellow, and" that close-fisted old uncle makes some 
sort of conditions about helping him. He's gone 
abroad, you know." 

'' Is he expected in England ?" asked Helen, 
with a self-possession which amazed Eva, and of 
which she assuredly would not have been capable, 
if she had not believed both her hearers to be 
equally in the dark. 

" I rather think he is, before long," returned 
Mr. Wilton. '' But why ? Do you know him ?" 

Eva betrayed her secret information to Helen 
by the extreme quickness with which she inter- 
posed to answer this question. '^ Oh, no ; — ^but 
the beginning of your story sounded quite 
romantic, and one feels anxious to know what the 
end is likely to be." 

Eva's little speech brought Mr. Wilton down 
upon her with all his forces, such as they were. 
He had to tax her with being romantic herself, 
to ask her what she meant by the word, to 
hope that she did not reserve her sympathies 
exclusively for the unknown Captain Rivers, to 
assure her that other men might be the heroes 
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of stories, and miglit not unnaturally be very 
anxious about their own catastrophes; in fact^ 
he had to get through a considerable amount 
of busiaess on his own account, and as he was 
not very skilful, and Eva did not respond very 
readily, it occupied him and worried her during 
the remainder of the drive. 

When he deposited the sifters at their own 
door, he took leave of them aflfectionately, and 
proposed an appointment for the next day. Eva 
was so much afraid that Helen might accept it 
that she grasped her arm tightly, and refused 
for her. This annoyed Helen a little, and caused 
her to make her own refusal fainter than she 
had intended it to be before Eva spoke. A 
good deal of entreaty and reproach followed on 
the door-step, and was sternly contemplated by 
Mrs. Matthews from the shop-window. It all 
ended in uncertainty, for Eva hurried Helen 
away, and Mr. Wilton's last words were, " Well, 
at any rate, I shall call to inquire how you are.'* 

The manner in which Helen bore the fatigue 
and excitement of this morning was a plain 
proof that her strength was rapidly returning. 
It must be understood that the news about 
Captain Eivers's ''half-engagement,^' which 
would have been well nigh a fatal blow to her, 
had there been a germ of suspicion in her own 
mind that he could purpose any villany towards 
her, had made scarcely the sUghtest impression 
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in passing. It was a mistake^ aiising oat of the 
ignorance of the speaker, to which she Hstened 
with a slight sense of amusement — a secret 
ejacniation, '^ How little they all know 1^* being 
her only comment upon it. The point which 
interested her, and on which all her thoughts 
fastened, was the possibility of discovering 
where Adrian was, and what he was doing — of 
obtaining some key to the mystery of his silence. 
She could already vaguely conjecture what the 
explanation might be, and look forward to the 
end of her trial. Adrian was in debt — she had a 
general notion that most young men in the army 
were more or less in debt, and that it did not 
much signify if they were. He had been obliged 
to go abroad in order to get away from his 
creditors. She had another general notion that 
creditors were a sort of beasts of prey ; that it 
was the hardest and unkindest thing in the world 
in them to press their poor debtors for money ; 
and that it was quite right to escape from them 
if possible. " Though, nx) doubt,^^ said Helen to 
herself, ^' they have the law on their side, for the 
law almost always takes the wrong side.'' Then 
she had discovered that Adrian had a cruel uncle, 
who was making conditions before he would 
perform his duty to his nephew. This cruel 
uncle was the greatest possible comfort to Helen. 
She thought that she understood it all now. The 
fiat had gone forth that Adrian was to marry 
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Miss Isabel Deane, and lie had bitterly oifended 
his tmcle by refusing to do so. He had been 
obliged to run away to the Continent in order to 
avoid imprisonment, and his uncle was inter- 
cepting air letters to and from him. She knew a 
little about the uncle before. She knew that 
there was some very important reason for keeping 
the marriage a secret from him, and that the 
name of Harford had been assumed chiefly in 
order to mystify him. At least, she had a con- 
fused notion to this effect ; but the fact was that 
she did not clearly understand the liistory of her 
husband^s changes of name. 

It was under the name of Harford that she 
had lived with him, and under . that name she at 
first corresponded with him after their separation. 
She directed her letters, by his orders, to Captain 
Harford, sometimes at the Fenbury post-office, 
sometimes at other places. But suddenly there 
had come a change. A hurried note, evidently 
written in great agitation, had commanded her to 
abandon the name of Harford, and not, under any 
circumstances, to use it again. In this note Adrian 
desired her to change her quarters without a mo- 
ment's delay ; he told her that the sole possibihty 
of their reunion which existed, depended on her 
exact compliance with his present directions. 
She was to move at once to Gloucester, and in- 
quire at the post-office for a letter for Mrs. Jermyn, 
by which name she was to be called in future. 
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But as it was of the highest importance for the 
present to conceal every trace of their connection 
with each other^ he told her that he would assume 
a different name. It was on this occasion that he 
gave his address as Lewis Lennard^ and he desired 
her at first to write to him at the Maidenhead 
post-oflBce instead of at Fenbury. But he charged 
her at the same time^ in the most earnest manner^ 
to write as seldom as possible, and not to disturb 
herself if she beard very seldom from him. Poor 
Helen did her best to comply with these myste- 
rious and unpalatable regulations. She told Eva 
that the name of Harford must be abandoned, and 
that they must move at once into lodgings in 
Gloucester. Eva comphed, though not without a 
very strenuous expression of her disgust at her 
unknown, brother-in-law's proceedings, which 
nearly led to a quarrel between the sisters. When, 
however, she found, as we have seen, that the 
Hendersons were on her traces, she was ready 
enough to make a second flitting, and to change 
her name as many times as there were days in the 
year if necessary. 

A little while after they arrived at Old Walcote 
farm, Helen received her last letter from him 
whom she called her husband. It gave her a new 

address, at Elbury, the jeweller's, in Street, 

Cavendish Square, but desired her only to use it 
in case of actual necessity, and it enclosed a large 
remittance of money. Helen wrote to this address 
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but received no answer ; we have seen that after 
a time her patience gave way, and that she wrote 
again to the old address at Fenbury, which she had 
been desired not to use^ and we have seen how 
the experiment failed. Whether she actually 
knew that Rivers was the real name disguised 
under all these aliases — ^whether she had only 
guessed it — or whether she first sprang to tho 
conclusion when she recognized Adrian's hand- 
writing in Isabel Deane's book — signifies very 
Uttle. It is enough to say that she entertained 
not a moment's doubt as to the identity of the 
giver of that book with the Adrian Harford to 
whom she had pledged her faith; and that having, 
as she behoved, now obtained a clue to his past 
and present position, she was absorbed in con- 
sidering what might be the best means of foUow- 
ing it out, and whether she dared follow it out at 
all. So completely was she absorbed that she 
forgot to address the sUghtest reproach to Eva 
for any of her small misdemeanours of the morn- 
ing, and cut short all representations of the pro- 
priety of dropping Mr. Wilton's acquaintance by 
saying, vehemently, ^^ I^m not going to give it up 
to oblige Mr. Lennard or anybody. You don't 
know how important it is to me. There, there, 
Eva, I'm too tired to talk now, but to-morrow I'll 
tell you a great deal." 

It may be imagined with what impatience Eva 
waited for the morrow. The way was clearly 
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open for just such a conversation as Sydney 
Lennard had desired her to encourage, and she 
consulted his letter again and again that she might 
be sure of all her points. In the interval she 
watched Helen with anxious tenderness, and was 
comforted by seeing that the occurrences of the 
day did not seem to have done her any injury. 
She made up for her unusual exertion in the most 
satisfactory manner possible, by taking an unusual 
amount of sleep. Nearly all the afternoon she 
slept quietly, only waking to take nourishment 
and speak a few words in a cheerier manner than 
had been hers for a long time. There was hope 
in her heart again. Little enough did there seem 
for Hope to rest upon, but in a heart of nineteen 
she is able to stand as nearly as possible upon 
nothing. 

The next morning began well; Helen had 
slept soundly, and she ate her breakfast with 
more appetite than usual. When her invalid 
toilette was completed, and she was lying on the 
sofa, looking very Jovely in her white wrapper and 
lace cap, Eva came and seated herself, not beside 
her, but on the edge of the couch itself, half 
, turning, and bending a little backwards, so as to 
look down into the fair f£W5e on the pillow, and 
taking both the small fragile hands in her own — 

^' Now,'' said she, '^ are you able to talk ? You 
said you would be able to tell me a great deal.'' 

" I want to know, first," said Helen, '' how 
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yon fomid out that lie had anything to do with 
renbury/' 

Eva trembled lest she should tell too mnch in 
lier answer, ^^ It was in this way/' she replied, 
after a moment's hesitation : — " When you were 
so horribly ill, darling, and were longing so for 
letters, you often said the name ; you asked, again 
and again, 'Is there no letter from Fenbury 
Park V Well — ^I don't want to say very much 
about it lest you should be agitated; at last, 
when no letter came, and I was so very misera-* 
ble, and I did not know what to do, I thought 
that I would try writing to Fenbury Park." 

"You didl" cried Helen, interrupting her, 
and becoming crimson with emotion; " why — ^why 
did you never tell me ?" 

'^ Because no good came of it, and I thought it 
would only distress you to know that I had tried." 

" What happened ?" asked Helen, '^ tell me 
quick what happened ?" 

'^ My letter was returned to me by Mr. Eivers, 
of Fenbury Park, with a very cold little note, to 
say that no such person was known there, and 
that any future letters to the same address would 
be destroyed unread." 

'^Nosuchperson as, as, what namedidyouuse ?" 

" I used the name which I thought was the 
real name," answered Eva, in a low, frightened 
voice ; " the name which you said we were never to 
use after you began to call yourself Mrs. Jermyn." 



^ 
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She saw that Helen still waited impatiently ; 
and^ though she felt a strange cowardly shrinking 
from the actual sound of the syllables^ as though 
they were something to conjure with, and might 
bring immediate mischief upon her head, she 
felt herself compelled to add them, in a still 
lower tone of voice — " the name of Harford/' 

Helen breathed freely. She, too, was child- 
ishly afraid of the first sound, so long forbidden, 
and wanted to hear it from other lips than her 
own. She was silent a little while, recovering 
her composure. Then she said, '' I don't wonder 
at you, Eva dear, for I suppose you thought I 
was dying,'' (and she put up her hands to Eva's 
bending face with a pitying caress, as she remem- 
bered what a time of anguish that solitary child 
had passed by her bed-side,) " but never — ^never 
again do anything about me without asking me 
first. It is all a great mystery and a great puzzle, 
but it is sure to come right in the end. I under- 
stand more than I did, and I see that we may do 
the greatest possible mischief without meaning it, 
unless we keep exactly to what he told me." 

Eva answered only by kissing the hands which 
touched her cheeks, and Helen added peevishly, 
''Tou wonH say you trust him !" 

^' Oh ! dearest, you know I never saw him, 
and the only thing I know about him is that he 
has made you miserable." 

'' But he made me happy first," said Helen, 
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'^ and yoTi miglit at least trust me wlien you eon 
know nothing abont it yonrself/' , 

" So I will, so I do/^ answered Eva, eag'erly, 
fearing nothing so much as that her opposition 
might cause distress, and bring on either a fit of 
hysterics or a feverish attack. 

^^ That's right/' said Helen, taking the words 
for more than they meant, and immediately 
changing the subject, with a half conscious fear 
that they might be explained away. ''How did 
you find out where Penbury Park was ?" 

*' I went to the library and looked at a comity 
map for the gentlemen's seats, and then I got a 
post-office directory, and found out about the 
post-town." 

'' You clever little thing !" cried Helen, half 
amused ; " I never should have thought of doing 
aU that.-" 

''Yes; wasn't I clever?" said Eva, glad to 
fall into her tone ; " I was so proud of myself 
when I found out that I had succeeded. I didn't 
write at first, because I had determined to be 
very cautious and patient, and not to try that 
chance till the other had quite failed ; but at last, 
when there seemed no chance of hearing through 
the London address, I sent my letter." 

She carefully abstained from mentioning 
Sydney Lennard ; and Helen, whose resistance to 
his suggestions had been mainly an emotion of 
temper, and who had not as yet hardened herself 
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into any systematic opposition, never once thought 
about him. 

'^ Well,^' said Helen, " you know more than I 
thought. Now, I shall tell you a little more still, 
because we ought to be working together, and it 
is so dreadful having to keep it aU quite to my- 
self; but you must be sure — sure — sure to keep 
my secret always from everybody. If you don^t, 
you will break my heart, and I shall never be 
able to trust you again in anything. It is that 
Mr. Eivers, of Fenbury Park, who keeps us 
asunder, and who keeps back all our letters to 
each other. He is a wicked, cruel man, and he 
has the power in his hands, and makes the worst 
possible use of iti I have found it all out now. 
Everything is his fault, and not Adrian^s.^^ 

I said before, that whenever a woman is in 
difficulties, she looks for some one to trust; 
others have noticed that she also wants to find 
some one whom she can condemn utterly, and 
charge unreservedly with all the blame of the 
trouble under which she suflers ; but this is not 
because she likes to condemn, it is because she 
longs to acquit. By making one victim, laying 
everything upon his shoulders, driving him out 
into the wilderness, and forgetting him, she is able 
to absolve all other persons concerned ; and some- 
times — often — her special anxiety is to absolve 
the guiltiest. Eva had no wish to defend Mr. 
Eivers, and so she gave him up at once to Helenas 
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wrath^ and the two agreed to look upon him as 
the evil genius of their hves; but when they had 
passed their verdict upon him^ Eva had still a 
question to ask. 

" If all these letters are kept back/' said she, 
''how is it possible that Adrian can bear it f He 
knows no more about your state than you do 
about his; but he knows where you are, and 
he knows what you were expecting when he 
left you; why — ^why does he not come to 
you?'' 

''I cannot tell,'' answered Helen, bursting 
into tears. She wept so bitterly that Eva could 
think of nothing but the effort to soothe and 
comfort her. As soon, however, as she could 
speak through her sobs, she said, " I know he is 
obhged to be out of England ; he is longing to 
come ; he will come as soon as he possibly can. 
Oh I Eva, don't you think so ? Don't you think 
he'll come to me? He could never forget me 
and forsake me ; he loves me so dearly, so fondly, 
better than all the world — better than a wife ever 
was loved by a husband before— just as I love 
him, or more, if possible. I won't doubt hm ; 
I don't doubt him ; if I did, I should be the most 
ungrateful creature Kving, and he could never 
forgive me. When he comes, I shall be able to 
tell him that I never doubted him for a moment, 
though you were always talking against him, and 
breaking my heart by trying to make me think 
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myself deserted. Oh, Eva, Eva ! I know you 
didn't mean to be cruel ; but it is so cruel/' 

" No, no, no !'' cried Eva, clingittg to her ; 
'' indeed, darling Helen, I'm quite ready to trust 
him too. I'll never say another word against 
him to you as long as I live." 

When they had a little recovered from their 
agitation, Helen went on, '' And now, Eva, you 
understand why I am so determined not to drop 
Mr. Wilton's acquaintance ; I shall surely be able 
to find out from him, in time, where Adrian is, and 
if I only know where he is, Eva — if I only know 
where he is^ — ^I can bear anything, and every- 
thing wiU come right." 

" I suppose," said Eva, '' if you could find 
out where he is, you would venture to write to 
him direct ?'^ 

'' Yes — oh, yes ! or," added *Helen, in a very 
low voice, and drawing Eva's face down to her 
own, " or go to him 1 Oh, if I were only once 
with him, if I could see his face once, once 
more ; and if he could have baby and me with 
him ! I know so well he would never let us leave^ 
him again." 

'' But, darling," said Eva, " how can we 
manage it ? K this Mrs. Wilton does not choose 
to call upon us, how c<m we go on being intimate 
with her son ?" 

"There, don't spoil it all with your cold 
notions of prudence and propriety," cried Helen. 
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'' as if an etiquette signified when one's whole 
life is at stake ! You wouldn't keep me fi^om the 
only means I have of saving myself from despair 
— Pm sure you wouldn't." 

^' No, Pm sure I wouldn't/' answered poor 
Eva. 

*' Then we won't talk any more about that part 
of the matter," pursued Helen. '' If a thing is to be 
done it is useless to consider the objections to it.'^ 

Eva yielded. Heaven knows she knew little 
enough aud cared less about the etiquette of the 
matter. But her girUsh pride and modesty had 
been thoroughly alarmed, and her instinct was 
strong in asserting that after their encounter 
with the mother they had no business to continue 
their acquaintance with the son. She felt, how- 
ever, that it would be mere selfishness if she 
were to refuse to do this violence to herself for 
the sake of Helen's happiness. After a moment's 
pause, she said, suddenly — 

'^ NelHe, where were you married ?" 

'^ I have told you," said Helen. '' First in 
Scotland, and afterwards in England." 

^' But was it all right ; are you quite sure it 
was all right ?" 

'^Tou tiresome child, what can you possibly 
mean ? Of course it was all right, I told you so 
before." 

'^ Do you mind telling me the names of the 
places?" 
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'' I promised never to tell them to anybody,'' 
answered Helen, " and there can be no reason in 
the world why I should. You know, Eva dear, 
it's a matter which you can't possibly understand." 

^^I suppose," said Eva, ''if that wicked Mr. 
Rivers were to say you were not manried, you 
could prove that you were ?" 

'' Prove it !" exclaimed Helen, aJmost laugh- 
ing, "why, here's baby for a proof. Of course, 
dear, there are the proofs, but I don't in the least 
care about them. Adrian knows it all." 

Nothing further was to be elicited from Helen. 
Eva was just considering with herself whether it 
would be well to tell her that Sydney Lennard 
was engaged in the pursuit of Adrian, whether it 
might be possible to induce her to co-operate 
with him, or to accept his aid, when Ann came 
into tiie room with the announcement that Mr. 
Wilton was in the parlour. Helen instantly 
became very much excited. 

''Ah!" she cried, "we must not lose this 
opportunity. Go down to him, Eva dear ; I will 
follow, if I can, as soon as possible. Try to get 
him into conversation. I think you might very 
well manage to ask the question for me. But 
at any rate you can make an appointment." 

There was no course for Eva except com- 
pliance. As she went reluctantly downstairs— 
her cheeks burning with the thought that she 
was about to do an unbecoming action, and to 
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undergo what she looked upon as a linmiliation — 
the maid stopped her — 

^^ Missus wants to speak to you first,^' said 
she. "Here, if you please. She^s in such a 
way/' 

" What is the matter V* asked Eva. 

'' Oh, she's been going on all the morning, 
and she says never was such doings, and she 
can't bear it, and she won't bear it. You'd 
better stand up to her. Miss, for it ain't no use 
making a soft answer to a real bully." 

Eva stood bewildered. And at that moment, 
Mrs. Matthews opened the door of her own 
private parlour, and appeared on the threshold 
Tvith an air of boundless respectabiHty. 

^^You will please to step in here for a 
moment. Miss Jermyn," said she ; '^ I have just 
one word to say and no more, and then you can 
go to entertain your visitor." 

Eva obeyed the summons, and '' stepped in" 
as she was desired. Before she stepped out 
again, the whole course of her intentions was 
changed, though she had not remained ia that 
parlour of judgment more than five minutes. 




CHAPTEE XVIII. 




THE HENDERSONS. 

|F Sydney Lennard had happened to 
mention the Hendersons in his own 
feunily, he would have heard all abont 
their plans long ago. But he shrank 
from brushing unnecessarily against the outer- 
most skirts of his mystery, and so he remained in 
ignorance. Two days after his return from Fen- 
bury, however, the matter was revealed to him by 
chance. 

" Do you know, Syd, that we are all engaged 
to the Hendersons on Thursday T" asked Jessy. 

''No, I never heard a word about it. I 
thought they were out of town.'' 

'' They have only been away for a fortnight, 
paying a visit somewhere. Now they are come 
back on purpose to give their autumn party before 
they go down to Brighton. The invitations were 
out long ago.'' 

''And mamma accepted ?" 

" Of course," said Mrs. Lennard. " They 
would be annoyed if we did not accept. You and 
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I dinfi^ aaoid the giik go in the eTening. I for;got 
to tell yoa^ but of course you have made no otber 

engagement/' 

"Whj of course ?'' said Sydney, half-laughing. 

'' Because you have mentioned none/' 

'^ I think it looks rather as if I was in the 
habit of waiting to hear whether I am engaged, 
without knowing it, than, of presuming to make 
any engagements for myself/' 

'^ Don't be silly, Syd," said his mother, who 
was rather in a hurry. ^' You knew quite well it 
was the Hendersons' time, and I am sore yoa 
would not have made any un-breakable engage- 
ment without asking me/' 

'^ Quite true," said Sydney. " There is only 
one thing in the world which I should prefer to 
your accepting my invitations in my name with- 
out referring to me." 

"And what is that, pray ?'' 

'^ If you would only be kind enough to reftise 
them in the same manner ! " 

^^ That's nonsense, you know," said Mrs. Jien- 
nard. " Tou may think it a great plague to have 
to dress and go out when you want to rest your- 
self at home, but you would think it much 
worse to have no society at all, and it would be 
extremely bad for you in every way. Just see 
what bears people become who encourage them- 
selves in a taste for seclusion. Tou may depend 
upon it, it is quite as great a danger as a taste 
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r, for dissipation^ and does quite as much miscliief. 

[ And there is a sort of pretence of being abov€ 

one^s neighbours about it^ which always provokes 
me^ when I know that the real secret of it is 
generally mere inertness and awkwardness of 
mind or body— not superiority of any kind/' 

" In my case/' said Sydney, '^ it is simply in- 
ertness of body — ^please don't give it any grander 
name ! The truth is, I come home tired, and feel 
inclined to be lazy." 

" You are at least ten years too young to be 
allowed to make such an excuse," returned his 
mother. '' I'll tell you anotiier reason why I am 
always out of patience when men make a great 
merit of likinff their own fireside, and charge the 
women of then: family with a taste for dissipation, 
because they like a little society. Just go and 
look at the fireside party, and what wiU you see ? 
The husband dozing or reading the newspaper in 
his easy-chair, and the wife stitching away for her 
life. She never gets any play except when there 
is company; so no wonder she likes it, poor thing. 
And as to retirement being such a fine thing for 
the mind, I don't believe a word of it. What do 
you suppose fellow -creatures were made for?" 

''To be let alone,'* answered the provoking 
Sydney. 

''How can you allow yourself to talk such 
nonsense before your sisters !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Zieimard. " Just imagine what sort of world it 
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would be if everybody had exactly your opinions, 
and carried them out to their full extent. Where 
should we all be in the end if we all acted upon 
the principle of letting each other alone V 

'^ Just exactly where we were at the begin- 
ning — shouldn^t we?'' asked Sydney, ineekly, 
and putting up his hand as if to deprecate an 
expected box on the ear. ^^ But don't look so 
grave about it, mother dear, for I really am only 
talking nonsense, because I Hke to make you 
you preach a little. And I intend to wear my 
new waistcoat at Mrs. Henderson's, and to have 
my hair curled with tongs, and to endure my 
tightest boots without flinching — ^all to please 
you ; so you musn't scold me !" He had caught 
the hand which was raised in mock anger to 
chastise him, and was giving it a kiss whUe he 
spoke. Mrs. Lennard's wrath subsided into 
laughter. 

'^Tou boys have it all your own way with 
me," said she; '^but I never could and never 
shall understand what pleasure you find in pre- 
tending to hold opinions which you don't really 
hold, for the sake of opposition. Now don't 
defend yourself, for you know you are constantly 
doing it. I think it is very confusing for your 
sisters, who naturally look to you for guidance, 
and who can never tell whether you are in joke 
or in earnest. And I don't think it's a good habit 
for yourself. I quite expect that you wiU come 
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at last not to know what you think about any- 
thing V' 

Sydney protested against what he called this 
horrible and chaotic end to his career^ but Mrs. 
Lennard only emphasized her prophecy by adding 
a vigorous " Well, I do. For it seems to be quite 
what you are looking to V^ as she left the room. 

Sydney remained, smiling to himself, but not 
the least in ridicule. It was quite true that he 
loved to make his mother preach. And he was 
sometimes guilty of exaggerating or distorting 
his real opinions for the sake of putting her 
completely in the right, when she began by being 
a little on one side of it. He would not have 
beaten her in an argument for the world. So he 
never said a word in response to her favourite 
and triumphant question, ^' What would become 
of us if everybody thought exactly as you do, 
and followed out their opinions to the utmost 1" 
though in reality it appeared to him to be the 
weakest of all the weapons which she flourished 
over his head ; for he thought that it was pre- 
cisely the certainty that tastes would always 
differ, and that all the world would not fix on 
his favourite colour which entitled him to choose 
it for himself, and to abide by it. And he 
thought, moreover, that the conception of . a 
Utopia involved in this argument (which is a pet 
with others besides Mrs. Lennard), the concep- 
tion, that is, of a state in which all persons would 
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do and tliiiik exactly the same upon all sabjects, 
was uncomfortably monotonous^ not to say doll. 

Mrs. Lennard went away to superintend cer- 
tain indispensable arrangements about her own 
and her daughters' costume previous to the Ben- 
dersons' autumn party. The ladies of Sydnejr's 
family were just in a position to require a little 
personal exertion on all festive occasions^ if they 
were to produce a thoroughly satisfactory effect^ 
and as they had good taste^ no affectation^ and 
plenty of energy, they did not shrink from it in 
the least. As for giving up a pleasure because 
they were not able to approach it with as mucli 
state and deliberation as if they had five thou- 
sand a year ; this was an alternative which never 
occurred to them. They were quite capable of 
walking a mile to a ball, when they were in the 
country, and, after unpacking themselves at the 
end of their journey, of appearing in the drawing- 
room as fresh, as neat, and as elegant as if they 
had just stepped out of a carriage warranted to 
acconunodate any amount of crinoline. But it is 
not to be denied that this result was attained by 
a considerable expenditure of time, thought, and 
trouble. The attentions of the girls were juet 
now directed more to their mother's appearance 
than to their own, and there was one point upon 
which they were a little anxious, not to say ner- 
vous. This point was — the length of her skirts. 
They were in the habit of saying fearlessly, " No 
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one looks so well as mamma when she is nicelj 
dressed/' and of adding, with a little tremor, 
''and when her dress is long enough." Mrs. 
Lennard was so brisk, so active, so usefiil in all 
her ways and habits, that her tendency to wear her 
petticoats a Uttle shorter than the fashionable 
standard, was almost invincible ; and she was so 
exceedingly pugnacious on the subject, that her 
family did not know how to approach it without 
doing more harm than good. In fact her daughters 
were afiraid that if they agitated it imprudently, 
the only result would be that she would insist 
upon shortening their skirts. They had given 
the matter up in daily Hfe, but they said that they 
" could not bear to see her come in at a party 
looking unlike other people. And yet wh(xt 
was to be done ? for really she had quite per- 
suaded herself that everybody else's petticoats 
were too long, and she did say such things about 
trailing in the dust and sweeping the floors, and 
getting under other people's feet, which never by 
any chance happened, that it was quite uncom- 
fortable. And it was so vexatious to see her nice 
handsome new silk looking as if it had been 
made for somebody else." Yet they knew if they 
said much about it she would only insist upon 
having their dresses measured, and comparing 
the lengths with their known heights, and find- 
ing out that they were much too long. So they 
had laid a little plot with Sydney long ago to 
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provide her with a new and pretematnrally hand- 
some silk dress for the next great occasion. 
Sydney was to pay for it, and they were to have 
it made up as a surprise. Sydney was quite 
wilKng to bear his share in the scheme, only- 
charging them to remember when they selected 
the silk, that "nothing could be too good. But,^' 
he added, " Fll not be responsible for anything 
at all about the making up, except the bill. I 
know nothing about it, and I tell you fairly Pm 
frightened at it.'' And he was so much frightened 
at it that he took care to keep out of the way 
when the grand occasion approached. He ac- 
complished this cowardly manoeuvre by coming 
home only just in time to dress for the dinner- 
party, so that he did not see his mother till he 
handed her into the carriage ; and as the Hen- 
dersons lived only two streets off, he knew that 
he should be at their door by the time that the 
indispensable thanking and scolding for his 
present were over, and before any supplementary 
grievance coimected with it had been arrived at. 
The Hendersons were a great deal richer than 
the Lennards, but as they desired to make a 
great deal more show in the world, they were 
practically very much upon a level with their 
poorer friends, with regard to labour and eco- 
nomy. In fact, their life was the harder of the 
two, for it may be described as a continuous 
effort to do a little more than was quite possible, 
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audyet to keep out of debt* The career of Mrs. 
Hend^son consisted of one unbroken course of 
bargains. The amount of her success varied^ but 
the efforts were never intermitted^ and she had 
no time to rejoice over a triumph, or to be de- 
pressed by a defeat, because the occasion for one 
bargain came so dosely at the hedbi of another, 
that you could scarcely draw your breath between, 
them. Her progress was like the progress of a 
crochet-^hook^ which is always forcing its way 
through one loop in order to get hold of another, 
always catching, and grasping, and puUing, and 
poking, and wriggling; and yet never Tnaking any- 
thing better than imitation lace after all. She 
was, however, a moderately pleaseaat woman in 
society. She did not parade her machinery; 
and when her working hours were over she was 
capable of enjoying some of their results. A 
certain sharpness of feature and voice, and a re- 
markable vigilance of eye, made you occasionally 
a little uncomfortable in. her presence. She had 
the iU-bred habit of covertly inspecting- all her 
friends from head to foot, as soon aa they came 
into the room, and those who underwent the 
operation could not help feeling that they were 
not only examined, but that they were priced, in all 
particulars ; and if any article in your dress or your 
drawing-room specially took her fancy, you felt that 
it was a more than common victory of principle 
over inclination which withheld her from steaUng 
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it. Mr. Henderson was a man of gentlemanly 
address^ and though his temper was irritable^ he 
was far more genial than his wife. He entirely 
approved of all her proceedings^ and would have 
been roused to action in an instant had she &iled 
either in making a great show for her money, or 
spending as little money as possible on her show. 
But he habitually trusted the executiye depart- 
ment to her, and, therefore, not being famiharized 
with the details of his own daily economies, he 
really did not know how mean he was. On fas- 
tire occasions, when he contemplated his china 
and his plate, when he saw his champagne circle 
round the table, or noted, with well-pleased eyes, 
the judicious splendour of dress exhibited by his 
wife and his daughter, he unaflFectedly beUeved 
himself to be a generous man. His charities 
were decent and conspicuous, and they entirely 
satisfied his conscience. With self-denial, for 
the sake of appearances, he was familiar; of 
self-denial for the sake of a Cause, a Thought, 
or an Affection, he knew nothing. But he is not 
the only man in the world who believes that he 
is not stingy because he is willing to spend 
large sums on his own comfort, dignity, and 
reputation. 

Mr. James Henderson, filSf was a steady ipan 
of business, singularly dull and uninteresting, but 
quite irreproachable. He was the kind of person 
whom chaperons call " worthy,'^ and girls avoid. 
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unless ihey are plainly set npon matrimony. 
Without possessing a single bad quality^ he had 
every conceivable social disadvantage^ and for 
some of these it was impossible not to blame him. 
He conld not of coarse help being shorty stont^ 
and paUid^ but he need not have been dapper ; 
there was indeed something in the fact of his 
being stent which ought to have precluded his 
being dapper — ^yet dapper he was. He might 
have worn clothes which fitted him with less 
obtrusive precision, he might have committed to 
memory rather a larger number of sentences 
about the opera, the weather, the most popular 
preacher, the most popular novel, and the most 
popular general subject, so that he would not 
have been obhged to begin again so very soon ; 
and lastly, when he knew that he had nothing to 
say, he might have abstained from crossing the 
rooin in order to sit beside some hapless girl and 
prevent anybody else from taUdng to her. Miss 
Henderson was a good4ooking, clever, fast young 
lady of eight-and-twenty, who intended to many 
Sydney Lennard. There is one characteristic of 
the whole family which we have riot yet named. 
They were all snappish. Mr. James was the 
least so, because he was stupid, and it is not easy 
to be snappish and stupid at the same time. 
However, he combined the two qualities as well 
as he could, and appeared to improve in both as 
he grew older. 
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MiBB Henderson was bnedly engaged in mak- 
ing decorations for the dinner-table. Ske IumI a 
talent for the constraction of strietly conYosLtional 
4owers^ stars^ and gems^ and she saved a great 
deal of money by exercising it whenerer her 
parents gaye a party. But* she was not pleased 
just now, for when she opened the reservoir in 
which her works were kept, E^e discovered that 
the stock was smaller and shabbier than she had 
supposed, and she had consequently more to do 
than she had reckoned npon, for the present 
occasion. As her day had been carefnUy mapped 
out, she felt that the additional half hoar giveta 
to dressing the dinner- table must be tskken from 
dressing herself, and she did not like it. ^' X 
shall never have time for those plaits,'^ she said, 
to herself, in a provoked voice, " for of couraa 
mamma will keep Parker to the last moment^ 
and yet they become me more than anything.'' 

'^Louisa,'' said her brother, entering the 
room, '^ I don't think the lights are safe." 

''Don't you?" rejoined she, briefly, witiiout 
asking an ezplanationj or looking up from heor 
work. 

" No, indeed, I don't. The screen which is 
to shut off the refreshments — ^that fluted GaUco 
thing, you know, which the men are putting up 
for the evening — ^has been stuck so very close that 
I think everything wiU have to be moved at that 
side of the room." 
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She was quite silent^ and tried to show by 
her manner^ that she was not in the slightest 
degree interested. 

" Locdsaj do you hear me ?^' 

'' I am not in the least deaf/' 
Then why don't you say something ?" 
How you do go on boring I" replied Louisa^ 
And she appeared to consider this a sufficient 
reply, for she took no further notice. 

" It is of very Uttle consequence to me/' said 
her brother, " for I don't wear thin muslin and 
crinoline ; but you do." 

No answer. 

" And you are always so excessively anxious 
that our parties should be what you call suc- 
cessful. Now I should like to know what kind 
of success is to be expected from a party at 
which there is a real alarm of fire. I should like 
to know that. If that is the kind of success 
you choose to— to — to — arrange for our parties, 
Louisa, all I can say is, that I wish to have 
nothing to [do with it. I wash my hands of it 
entirely." 

Still no answer. 

''Very well, Louisa. Then I shall leave it 
just as it is. And veiy likely you will get 
burned while you are eating ices, and have great 
scars all over the back of your neck, like Miss 
Hobbs. It's not my business. You are respon- 
^ble for the whole thing." 
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" I do wish you would be quiet just for one 
minute^'^ said Louisa ; " it is quite impossible for 
me to shape my leaves properly while you keep 
confusing me all the while. Of course I know 
I shall have to go up and look at it. It's very 
hard that you never can manage anything by 
yourself. I have more to do than I can possibly 
squeeze into the time^ and you really might have 
the sense to give an order about a screen, with- 
out bringing me all the way up-stairs to see 
whether it's right.'' 

She went up-stairs like a whirlwind, and Mr. 
James following her at a slower pace, observed 
that if he had settled it by himself, most likely 
it would have been all wrong. 

Most likely it would/' said she. 
I mean^most Hkely you would have thought 
so, which does not in the least imply that it 
would really have been wrong. But it is so dis- 
agreeable to be perpetually found fault with, that 
I always choose to take precautions." 

" What nonsense 1 " interrupted Louisa; 
"this is perfectly safe. Why, there's nothing 
near it but lamps, and they're half-a-foot oflf." 

" They may be, now you have moved them," 
said Mr. James. 

*' I didn't move them half-an-inch. The idea 
of making me take all this trouble about no- 
thing ! Oh, Langton (this was to a superintend- 
ing man-servant), this will do very nicely. And 
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please stay and see it finished yourself, for Mr. 
James doesn^t understand it, and I can^t be 
running up and down stairs fifty times in a 
minute/' 

On her way down she encountered her father. 
'' Louisa/' said he, '^ that dessert ought to have 
been finished an hour ago, and there it is littering 
all over the dining-room/' 

" It would have been finished, an hour ago," 
said Louisa, "if James hadn't been worrying 
me." • 

'^ Now, Louisa," cried the unexpected James, 
bouncing in from the hall, where the accusation 
smote upon his ear as he passed, " how can you 
say so ? I did not keep you five minutes." 

" Well, pray don't let us have any sparring," 
said Mr. Henderson. " K it had been begun in 
proper time it would have been finished now, but 
women always drive things off to the very last 
moment. If there is one thing that I hate more 
than another, it is hurry. And, James, do pray 
let your sister alone when she is busy."j 

'' I assure you—," began James. 

" I don't wish to hear any words about it," 
said his father. "Louisa is wrong, but that is 
no reason why you are to harass her and keep 
her from doing her work." 

Both the offenders were mute and sulky, but 
Mr. Henderson's triumph did not last long, for 
Mrs. Henderson came in just at that moment. 
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'' My dear,^' cried slie, " what in the world 
brings you home two hours before your time; 
worrying and getting in everybody's way, when 
we have more to do than we can manage. Here^s 
Langton tells 'me yoa've been ordering luncheon 
in the back drawing-room^ and it's impossible/' 

'^ I thought I should be in the way in the 
dining-room,'' said Mr. Henderson. It was not 
often that he was so meek, but his wife had him 
at an advantage to-day^ as he knew ihat she had 
been toiling at home while he was ^joying the 
compamtive repose of his daily business. 

'^Tou 'can't help being in the way every- 
where," rejoined Mrs. Henderson, "and if you 
must have your luncheon at this unheard-of hour, 
you had mudbi better go and get it at a pastry- 
cook's, for you can't have it here." 

Thus ignominiously subdued, Mr. Henderson 
withdrew, muttering something about being 
turned out of his own house. 





CHAPTER XrX. 

A DESPERATE CASE. 

YDNE Y Tesigii)3d himself to tlie natural 
course of a party doriiig the first honrs 
of the eyening^ not doubting that 
before all was over he should contrive 
to secure a few minutes' private ccmversation 
with Mr. Henderson. He preferred this mode 
of approaching his subject to one more delicate 
and formal. It would have been inconvenient 
to so busy a man as himself to make arrange- 
ments for a regular interview with so busy a 
man as Mr. Henderson. Besides^ in his uncer- 
tainty as to the course which the interview was 
likely to take^ and as to the amount of informa- 
tion which he ought to communicate^ he was glad 
to feel his way befor^and^ under circumstances 
which rendered it impossible that he should be 
brought to bay^ and compelled to give a full and 
particular account of himself. So he behaved 
himself in all respects like a guest without a 
burden on his mind. He was taken down to 
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dinner by Miss Henderson^ and lie did Ms dnty 
like a man in talking to her. If she had known 
how little he missed her plaits^ the burden upon her 
mind would have been lighter. But she Tvas 
oppressed all dinner-time by a secret conviction 
that her coiffiire was not so becoming as it mig-ht 
have been^ and her efforts to please were there- 
fore marred by the fatal and unpardonable blot 
of restlessness. 

Mrs. Lennard and Mr. Henderson were great 
allies. She had been a very pretty woman^ and 
he was the sort of middle-aged man whose maoi- 
ner towards women of his own standing always 
suggested the idea that there is a seething sea 
of compliments under a thin crusty ready to break 
through at the slightest tap. Mrs. Lennard 
made a joke of it^ but rather liked it in her 
heart. She knew when she was looking well; 
and it was pleasant to be made to feel that others 
knew it too. She was a popular person in her 
circle of acquaintance. Entire absence of affecta- 
tion, of shyness, and of pretence, plenty to say, 
a cheery laugh, a bright look, and an inde- 
scribable expression of downright honesty and 
substantial kindness, made her a very genial 
element in the social compound at all times. 
There was, besides, a sort of quaint touchiness 
about her that was irresistible ; everybody was a 
little amused at her; everybody knew that it 
was not safe to encounter her on certain sub- 
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jects; and the pleasure of seeing a stranger 
tread unawares upon the tender ground^ and 
sufiFer for it, was very great. No real harm ever 
came of it, because there was much goodness 
and kindness under her little irritabilities, and 
though she certainly did pass strong sentences, 
and take vigorous dislikes, she was too hearty to 
be really bitter. She drew her line with an un- 
flinching hand; and so long as the people whom 
she condemned did not try to pass it, her very 
condemnation was good-humoured. To take 
good care of her daughters, and to induce her 
sons to take good care of themselves, she held to 
be her first duty in life ; and if any questionable 
persons or objectionable habits should attempt to 
invade the sacred pi*ecincts of her home, they 
would assuredly have encountered a dragon in 
the path ; but so long as they kept their distance 
she was content to abuse them with a sort of 
humorous vehemence which had no mischief in 
it. To " set Mrs. Lennard going'^ was, there- 
fore, a favourite practice among her Mends ; and 
Mrs. Lennard recognized and responded to the 
attempts to set her going without any resent- 
ment, and declaimed the little harangues which 
were expected &om her, with the most encourag- 
ing alacrity- 

" How nice she looks V* was Sydney's whisper 
to Jessy, when the sisters made their appearance 
among the earUest comers to the evening party. 
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'^ Yes^ but she was very mnch put out about 
the dress/^ 

'^ Pm glad I wasnH tHere^ then/' 

'^ I know yon are^ you mean' wretcli/' aenswex^' 
Jessy^ in the same suppressed tone; ''but it 
would have b.een so much bettor if you had been 
j&ere; because^ you know^ we had no sort ,of 
merit about the dress, and therefore she made no 
sort of allowance for us/' 

''What shall I do to make up for it? ^lall 
I go and tell her that she looks better than any- 
body else in the room^ and that it is all owing to 
tiie way in whidi her dress is made f 

'' If you were to do that,'' said Jessy, ^' I 
would never call you a coward again." 

'' What a remarkable promise !" said James 
Henderson, joining the group. 

'' Yes, isn't it a remarkable promise ?" 

"It is indeed." 

The conyersation began to flag. It generally 
flagged from the first moment when James Hen- 
(derson was one of the talkers. As he did not 
know what to fiay next, he looked at Jessy and 
laughed,; and as she. did not like him, she smiled 
a little smile of poHte inquiry in retom, as much 
as to say, '' What are you laughing at?*' Where- 
upon he thought it best to change the subject, 
and a^ked, mildly, '' Were you caught in the rain 
to-^y ?" 

'' No, I wasnH out." 
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But you generally do go out^ don^t you ? I 
thought you generally went out every day^ unieas^ 
of course^ it rained;^' 

" Ohy yes ! re walk early before break&st^ 
till the winter is quite set in/' 

'^ I have heard about that. I have heard about^ 
your walks before breakfast; and^ do you know, 
I do admire you so very much for them. I think 
it the most strong-^minded thing in the world to 
—to— get up, you know, in that sort of w!^, 
when there isn't any reason for it, and you're not 
obliged. And I think you must come home with 
such an appetite." 

There was a little pause ; after which he said, 
in an insinuating voice, '^ Don't you find, now, 
tibat you come home with an appetite ?" 

He admired Jessy Lennard very much, and 
at this moment he rather hoped that he was flirt- 
ing with her. 

"Yes," she replied, gravely, "I generally 
eat two great basins fiiU of bread and milk, and a 
hundred shrimps indth the heads on." 

'^ No, but do you really though ?" he replied, 
much too quickly to have fairly mastered the 
meaning of her sentence. After anotiier short 
p»ise, he added, ^ Oh ! but of course I see you 
are joking." 

Jessy was sorely tempted to pursue the 
subject; but, as she said afterwards to Emily, 
You can't make game of a man in his own 
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honse;'^ so she abstaiiied; and feeling penitent 
for the little indulgence which she had conceded 
to her inclinations already^ she generously deter- 
mined to help him to talk. 

" What has become,'' asked she, '' of that 
very pretty girl who came ont at your bail, last 
year; or was it the year before last ? I fancied 
that she was always with you/' 

" Do you mean Helen Lake ? She does not 
live with us now." 

" Does she not ? What a pity ! I remem- 
ber now, it was two years ago ; and I wanted so 
much to see her again; but Miss Henderson told 
me she was away for a visit/' 

^^ Yes, she went away. She was to have lived 
with us — regularly, you know — ^but there has 
been another arrangement." 

Sydney listened eagerly to this Httle dialogue, 
in the hope that he might gather from it some 
idea of the way in which the present position of 
Helen and Eva was viewed by the Hendersons, 
before he approached the head of the house. " At 
any rate," thought he, ^'they are putting the 
best colour upon it that is possible under the 
circumstances. I suppose they mean to keep the 
secret as long as they can. I wonder whether 
Jessy will ask any questions about Eva." 

But Jessy did not know of Eva's existence. 
There was no real intimacy between the Hender- 
sons and the Lennards ; in fact, it may be doubted 
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whether the Hendersons had any intimate Mends. 
They sfaye a re&nilar series of formal parties, and 
didafir dutySctly in the xnatter of moaning 
visits; bnt they would have resented a call at 
unseasonable hours as a Uberty^ and it would not 
have suited their manner of hving to have any 
friends on such terms with them as to drop in 
unexpectedly^ and remain to dinner. They paid 
for their state entertainments by living as plainly 
and cheaply as they could in the intervals^ and 
they did not like to be seen in their intermediate 
state of plainness and cheapness. These two 
families^ therefore^ meeting only on ceremonious 
occasions^ might know each other for half a cen- 
tury, conversing familiarly whenever they met, 
and yet remaining in profound ignorance of each 
other's domestic habits and private concerns. It 
was the custom of the Hendersons to leave Lon- 
don during the late summer months, which they 
usually passed in a series of visits, and to return 
for a short time before they took their winter trip 
to the sea-side. During this interval of return 
they gave what they called their " autumn party'' 
— a soirSe mmsicale, preceded by a big dinner ; and 
because it was not given in the season, they 
looked upon it as a vejry free and easy Sort of 
business, and they gathered up at it all their 
scraps of acquaintanceship, and admitted persons 
whom they would not have liked to exhibit at 
their grander rhmions in the spring. It was a 
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permanent fiction in the Henderson faaxuly that 
Mr. Henderson was overworked, and he made 
this his excQse for getting as much amos^nent as 
was compatible with his success in business ; and 
as he was bom a prosperous man^ he con^rivBd 
«to do this Tery comfortably^ and without smy 
pemicions effects* 

Helen Lake had made a great sensation at 
the Hendersons' parties^ two years ago. Bat it 
so happened that the time of Bertie Lennard^s 
grarest misdemeanour coincided with the time of 
Helen's deb&t, and the Lcnnard family had been 
very much out of spirits^ and had withdrawn 
firom society as much as they could. For part of 
this time Mrs. Lennard had been really unwell^ 
and this had afforded them an excuse for refusing 
invitations. So it chanced that Helen had only 
been seen by them once^ on the occasion of her 
coming-out ball; and Sydney^ who was not a 
dancing man^ and had shirked the said ball alto- 
gether^ had never seen her at all. He tried to 
recollect anything that he had ever heard about 
her^ or about Eva^ but in vain. His intimacy 
with the Hendersons had been even less than 
that of his mother and sisters. He did not like 
them^ and he had always avoided them. It was 
only in the last year that it had occurred to Louisa 
that it might be a good plan to marry him. She 
was beginning to feel a little uneasy about her- 
self^ and she had gone through rather an awkward 
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afifair of a broken engagement ; and he was so 
decidedly looked upon as a rising man^ that she 
turned her thoughts to him with considerable 
spirit and persistency. The plan which she had 
devised for carrying out her newly-formed notion 
was to select foTfhe sea-side trip of her family 
the same place selected by the Lennards : and as 
her family entirely sympattiized witii Lr, she 
did not anticipate any difficulty in accompUshing 
this manoeuvre. 

'^AU sorts of things happen at the sea- 
side^'^ said her mother, comprehensively, to her, 
when they were discussing the subject; '*you 
never know what you mayn^t do; and then 
the best of it is, that however far you may go, it 
leaves no mark afterwards when you come up to 
London ; so that, if no good comes of it, there is, 
at least, no harm done.'' 

The result of all these latent preparations was 
that Sydney, whose main object it was at present 
to keep his mother and the Hendersons asunder, 
'^ lest, after his edavrdssementy she should receive 

* a thoroughly unfavourable impression of Helen 
flf and Eva, heard, to his extreme annoyance, all the 
i preliminaries of a joint stay at the sea-side settled 
i in the most amicable manner between Jessy and 

* Louisa, with an occasional "Amen" from James. 
t '^ I mean to have my horse down,'^ said Louisa, 
^ affectionately ; '^ and I shall be so glad to lend it 
^ to you. I am sure you could wear my habit.'' 
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"Oh, how very kind!" cried Jessy. '^' I 
dote upon riding." 

"And I hope we shall see a great deal of each 
other, and make a great many expeditions to- 
gether. It is so pleasant having friends at the 
sea-side, and one never sees anything of one's 
friends in London." 

"And you are such a walker, you know," said 
James — "you know you are such a walker — ^ain't 
you, now?" 

"Yes," replied Jessy. "I shaU caU for you 
every morning at six o^clock precisely, and I shall 
expect to find you dressed in your best, waiting 
for me on the door-step." 

'^ There cannot be the slightest doubt that she 
is flirting with me," thought he. " I know that's 
the sort of things girls say when they mean to 
flirt. But I must take care, or I shall have her 
expecting something serious. One never knows, 
where to draw the line with girls." 

So he took care not to encourage the idea of 
her calling for him every morning; and Jessy, 
who, like every Lennard that ever was born, had 
a good d^al of grave drollery in her, persisted in 
saying that she meant to do it, till he was quite 
frightened. 

Meantime Sydney had got into a quiet comer 
with Mr. Henderson, and had broached the im- 
portant subject. It was not difficult to deal with 
Mr. Henderson. He was skilful enough in avoid- 
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ing any topic on wUcIi he did not wisH to speak^ 
but this was perhaps because he was half-conscious 
that^ if once made to open upon it, he was likely 
to open farther than he intended. . Sydney in- 
stinctively understood how to treat him, and did 
not leave him a door of escape. 

"A matter in which you are interested has 
come under my notice lately,^' said he. ^^You 
know we doctors come across all sorts of family 
secrets. I think I ought to tell you that I have 
been hearing the history of yonr wards, the Miss 
Lakes.'' 

Mr. Henderson shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked very uneasy. " Not wards/' said he. " I 
gave them a home, and would have continued to 
do so if they would have stayed in it. But I 
have no sort of responsibility concerning them 
really." 

" Ah ! " replied Sydney, '' do you know how 
how they are situated now ?" 

''Well, I can guess. It's a lamentable busi- 
ness. Never met with two such tempers in my 
life. There was no doing anything with them. 
The eldest, as of course you know, has done for 
herself completely ; but I would have taken the 
little one back, really out of charity, you under- 
stand, if she could have been brought to hear 
reason a few months ago." 

"Tou would not take her back, now, then ?" 
asked Sydney. 
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" Well, I Bhould think twice about it. It^s s, 
very awkward story; and if it was wkispered 
about, I should not like to have her in the honfie 
with Louisa. She has been too long away^ yon 






'^ Do you know where they are ?" 

" We traced them to an out-of-the-way farm- 
house^ but they had left it before James got down 
there. The woman of the house was impene- 
trable; I suppose she had been thorouglily 
bribed; but James Kghted upon a boy belonging 
to the place, who undertook to find out for him 
where they were gone, and who was to have 
communicated with us direct as soon as he was 
sure of his intelligence. We have heard nothing 
since ; but the &ct is we have not pursued the 
inquiry.^' 

" They are very young to be left to them- 
selves,^^ said Sydney. 

" Left to themselves V' repeated Mr. Hender- 
son. '^That's not exactly the way to put it. 
They have chosen their own way. I would have 
saved the girl if I could, but she was determined 
not to be saved. So what can one do V 

"And what do you suppose they will do?" 
inquired Sydney. '^ What can the end of it be J" 

"Why, if their &nds run short, I imagiae 
tKey wiU make some sort of submission, and then 
we must do the best we can with them. It will 
be time enough to decide then. At present I 
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suppose they are well supplied witH casli ; said so 
long as that laats^ there's nothing to be done. It 
would be the absurdest thing in the world for us 
to spend time and money and trouble in trying 
to force that obstinate little monkey to come here 
against her wiU, knowing that she would be a 
perfect firebrand in the house as long as she re« 
mained^ and that she would run away the very 
first opportunity. As for the elder one, I give 
her up. I ccm have nothing more to do with her. 
She will probably go from bad to worse. Each 
of them will have a hundred a-year of her own 
when she comes of age. It can't be touched till 
then. If I could get hold of Eva, I should send 
her to school for three years, with very strict 
directions about watching her ; a^nd if the other 
were to come to her senses, I should put her to 
board somewhere. But, for the present, I shall 
just let them alone. 

" Do you know Mr. Bivers, of Fenbury Park ?^' 
inquired Sydney. 

''No, but he wrote to me — a very offensive^ 
letter I must say. He appeared to think thai) 
there had been a regular plot for getting hold 
of his heir, and he told me a great deal that X 
knew before, and said a great many things that 
were perfectly unnecessary. I answered him very 
shortly, and since then I have washed my hands 
of the whole concern. It has brought me nothing 
but annoyance.'' 
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There was a little pause, and tlien Mr. Hen- 
derson asked, ''But how did you come across 
them V 

" Oh ! '^ said Sydney, " that is a long story. 
It came in the course of my professional work ; 
and the youth of the two girls, and their isola- 
tion, interested me a good deal. You know, I 
suppose, that the rascal has deserted them V 

'' No, I did not know it,^' answered Mr. Hen- 
derson, looking more seriously disturbed than he 
had looked since the conversation began. 

" Then it wiU be all up with them soon. I 
must consider what is to be done. Where are 
they V 

" I should like,'^ said Sydney, by way of re- 
ply, ''to be the medium of communication between 
you and them. My position as medical man gives 
me a sort of hold over them. The illness in which 
I attended the elder girl was very severe, and 
they felt grateful to me for having helped to cure 
her. If we could devise — if you could suggest — 
a plan for their future, I would do my best to 
induce them to acquiesce in it.^' 

"You are very good,'' said Mr. Henderson, 
in an embarrassed manner. " I must think it 
over. I can settle nothing in a hurry. Fll see 
you again about it." 

" There are great difficulties in the way,'' ob- 
served Sydney. " The affection of the two girls 
for each other is so strong that it would be almost 
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impossible, it seems almost crael, to separate 
them/' 

" My dear Lezmard, as a man of the world," 
expostulated Mr. Henderson, '^ I put it to you 
seriously, is it possible to arrange any plan for 
them which does not involve separation ? The 
child is ruined if she is left with her sister. I 
feel all the difficulties — feel them so strongly, 
that I have been driven to let the matter alone. 
But if it comes into my hands anyhow, you know 
that must be the first condition." 

^' Is it absolutely certain, then," asked Syd- 
ney, lowering his voice, '^that there was no 
marriage ? " 

Written words cannot convey the contempt 
with which Mr. Henderson dismissed this idea. 
He raised his eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders, 
gave a slight deprecatory sweep with his hands 
as if brushing away a gnat, and uttered a low 
expressive sound compounded of a hiss and a 
hem. 

''Then it is a terrible case!" cried Sydney; 
" the wretched girl has been utterly deceived. 
We must deal very gently with her — ^she is not in 
a state at present to bear the parting ; we must 
wait a little, I think, if you will forgive me for say- 
ing so, and to persuade her to acquiesce in it for 
Eva's good, when we have devised some feasible 
plan for herself." 

Mr. Henderson looked sullen and uncomfort- 
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able^ and as if he wanted to escape from the sub^ 
ject. '' Oh ! wait as long as you like/' said he, ^^I 
only wish I might never hear anything abont it 
again. I tell you the girls are hopeless ; there's 
nothing to be done with them. I behaved like a 
&ther to them, and see what a return I have met 
with. There's no helping them. If you pull them, 
out of the pond they'll fall into the river." 

He moved away so decidedly that it was not 
possible to detain him, and Sydney stood still and 
reflected. He was very httle nearer to a solution 
of his difficulties than he had been before, but he 
was still less near to the possibility of rehnquish- 
ing his charge, even if he had desired to do so. It 
was more and more evident to him, that there was 
no one to befriend the sisters except himself. But 
what was to be done for them ? It was a rehef to 
him to defer the question of separation; he felt 
that it could not be considered yet. But it must 
oome; and he was inclined to think that th^ 
cruel decree would not be necessary in' the end. 
If this poor girl had been simply deceived— if she 
was the victim of a cruel wrong — was she on that 
account to be deprived of the only comfort left to 
hi^ ? And as for Eva, let the world say what it 
would, her place was surely with her sister. 
What other place was to be found for her ? To 
him, fresh from intercourse with her> the idea o[ 
sending her to school, and expecting her to stay 
there, if sent, appeared absolutely preposterous. 
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Let them be together at all idsks^ under some wise 
matronly care^ which it should be his business to 
find^ bttt still together. 

This was his first rash of compassionate 
thoughts. But other considerations followed. 
Was it certain that Helen had not consented to 
her own deception^ that she was not deceiving her 
sister ? What kind of reliance would any man in 
his senses place on the principle or delicacy of a 
woman who had acted as she had acted ? What 
kind of companion was she for an enthusiastic 
undisciplined girl of sixteen ? What would Eva's 
future be if she was left to her own choice now ? 
Something must be done for her^ though it were 
done against her will and in spite of her 
efforts. 

Another idea presented itself^ which he scarcely 
ventured to entertain^ though he did not spurn it 
from him with quite Mr. Henderson's disdain. If 
it should be a real marriage after all I If lie could 
only obtain evidence to prove it I 

He roused himself from his reverie^ ashamed 
of having yielded to it somewhat conspicuously in 
public. He was a man who despised a want of 
self-command^ whether in small things or great^ 
and who always resented it when he detected it in 
himself. To punish himself for it now he put 
away with a strong hand the considerations which 
had absorbed him^ and made himself so extremely 
Agreeable to Lousia Henderson^ that her motlier 
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said to her when the party was over, she thought 
he had never yet been so pointed. 

Sydney expected that Mr. Henderson would 
speak to him again before they parted^ that he 
would appoint an interview, or suggest some defi- 
nite line of action. But he did nothing of the sort. 
He busied himself with his guests, played the gra- 
cious host to perfection, and made such a parade of 
handing Mrs. Lennard to her carriage that he quite 
forgot to wish Sydney good-night. His smiles 
vanished when the last carriage drove away, and 
he had nothing but scowls for the bosom of his 
family. He had to tell his wife what had passed 
between himself and Sydney Lennard ; and she 
had to tax him with want of judgment and fore- 
sight, and to establish a plausible objection to 
everything that he had said throughout the con- 
versation, and to suggest all the things that he 
ought to have said, and did not. They wrangled 
themselves into such a state of excitement, that 
each had to take a strong dose of camphor 
julep in order to get a chance of going to 
sleep. 

Sydney returned home oppressed by such 
thoughts as we have described, which all cul- 
ininated in a resolution to go down to North- 
borough the next day. As he lighted his mother's 
bed-room candle in the hall, the servant said to 
him, " If you please, sir, there's a young person 
waiting to speak to you in the study .^' 
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'^ Waiting at this hour !'' cried Mrs. Lennard. 
^' Oh, my dear, it's some bad case, and you won't 
get to bed to-night.'' 

"Very likely not," replied he, good-hmnour- 
edly ; " but that's no reason why you shouldn't, 
mamma. Make haste and sleep double, for your- 
self and me too 1" 

He ran lightly up-stairs, opened the study 
door, and to his utter dismay and astonishment 
encountered Eva ! 
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